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TRIIUHE  *  tower,  Chicago 


ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD.  General  Manoqer 


NEWS  BUILDING.  New  York 


DEATHiESS 

DEER'' 


AGO,  PRINCESS^ 
IMPERIOUS. 

\  OCCUPIED  THE 
\\  EGYPT'S  KINGS 


SEND  A  HUNDRED  CAMELS 
LADEN  WITH  OILS  AND  | 
SPICES,  PRECIOUS  STUFFS 
AND  GOLD  TO  THE  KING 
OF  PUNT  AS  A  TOKEN 
OF  MY  GOOD 


3000  YEARS 
OUR.  BEAUTIFUL. 
WUHGEROUS.  ! 

throne  of  h 


ALTON  'RED”  DL’NBAR  Work*  teveB  4my%  •  week.  II  Iwur*  a 
at  V.  S.  Naval  OHaanev  plaal.  A  craek  inacliiaikt.  hi*  pr«4«ctlea 
recar4»  arc  la^. 


JOHN  H.  HEWITT  .  .  .  Debited  a  fa4cel  an  kU  drill  prcM.  Maw  it 
ft^eed*  pr^ucliaa  a(  ealire  Diekald  de^rtmenf. 


The  Repository  produces  results.  .  .  for  the  Navy 


.\«Ivt‘rti>iiijt  to  stimiiiiitc  Xavy  recriiitlnff 

appeariiifi  weekly  for  eifjht  times  in  The  Repository 
helped  set  a  new  enlistment  record. 


Jty  the  Navy's  check,  r>1..5%  of  the  enlistees 
r*‘a«l  one  or  more  of  the  Navy  ads  in  The 
Reimsitorv. 


Let  us  produce  results  for  YOU 


In  Canton,  Ohio  s  Brightest  Spot 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 

A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  By 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


NEW  YORK  PH1L.4DELPHIA 

EOS  ANGELES 


CHICAGO  CLEVEL.'\ND 

ATLANTA 
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CANTON  Produces.... 


The  materials  to 
win  the  war! 

At  The  Timken  Holler 
Hearing  Company  . 
in  Republic  Steel’s  big 
plants  .  .  .  at  The  Hoov¬ 
er  Sweeper  Company 
...  in  The  Diebold  .safe 
&  Lock  Company  .  .  . 
at  The  United  Stale.s 
Naval  Ordnance  jilant 
...  in  jiractically  all  of 
Canton’s  1.50  diversi¬ 
fied  industries,  men 
and  women  are  break¬ 
ing  production  records 
on  new  jobs!  They’re 
producing  vital  war 
materials  at  a  rate  never 
believed  po.ssible. 

. . .  Payrolls  to  buy 
your  products! 


They’re  fighting  mad — these 
:58.120  Canton  industrial 
workiTs.  many  with  >ons  anil 
luolhers  already  on  .\meri- 
la's  front  lines  all  over  the 
world — and  they  are  out  to 
finish  this  jol)  (piickly.  The 
■"honauza  "  pay  checks  aren't 
the  incentive — hut  they  are  in 
their  pockets  ready  to  he 
'pent  for  YOIR  products. 


Passenger  car  tires  built  of  Chemigum  will 
give  you,  under  normal  driving  conditions, 
slightly  longer  tread- 
wear  than  the  best 
natural  rubber  tires 
you  have  known. 

That  was  proved  in 
road  tests  conducted 
back  in  1940  when  Goodyear  had  already 
been  building  Chemigum  tires  in  limited 


But  above  all,  the  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is 
this:  out  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  Goodyear  is 
now  gaining  in  build¬ 
ing  synthetic  tires  and 
other  rubber  needs 
for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  still  better 
Chemigum  products  are  already  coming  and 
at  considerably  lower  cost. 


rCHEMIGWZ 

L  A 


What  are  the 

facts  about  SYNTHETIC  TiRES? 


IN  RUBBER 


THE  GREATEST  NAME 


That  is  because  every  ounce  of  Goodyear’s 
synthetic  Chemigum  and  similar  materials 
that  can  be  produced  is  needed  for  military 
purposes,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time. 


But  after  new  plants  now  building  as  part 
of  the  government’s  program  are  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  a  surplus  becomes  available  for 
civilian  needs  —  in  perhaps  another  year 
or  two — you  can  count  on  this: 


quantity  for  more  than  two  years. 


But  it  does  not  hold  true,  as  yet,  in  the  case 
of  large  truck  tires,  because  of  the  extreme 
heat  (above  200°  F.)  generated  in  such  tires 
by  heavy  overloads  and  sustained  high  speeds. 
At  high  temperatures  Chemigum  loses  strength 
and  toughness,  reducing  its  serviceability. 


It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  heat 
failures  were  long  the  plague  of  natural  rubber 
truck  tires,  until  gradually  eliminated  by  im¬ 
provements  in  compounding.  Similar  advances 
can  be  expected  in  synthetic  truck  tires. 


Right  now  the  most  important  fact  of  all 
is  that  you  cannot  buy  tires  made  of 
synthetic  rubber  at  any  price. 
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How  good  are  the 

as  Allies? 


Talk  to  almost  any  dozen  people  and 

you’ll  find  that  U.  S.  opinion  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  runs  all  the  way  from  starry-eyed 
worship  to  bitter  criticism. 

Which  prov'es  that  .‘lOOO  miles  of  Atlan- 
t  ic,  while  no  longer  an  impossible  military 
barrier,  can  be  a  barrier  to  understand¬ 
ing. 

Our  enemies  are  pleased  that  this  bar¬ 
rier  exists.  The  Nazis  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  make  Americans 
distrustful  of  the  British,  distrustful  of 
their  military  ability,  of  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  load. 

For  this  reason  LIFE  has  considered  it 
a  duty — as  the  magazine  reaching  the 
largest  number  of  readers  in  America — 
to  present  a  complete  portrait  of  Britain, 


with  no  shortcomings  glossed  over,  with 
no  strengths  omitted  from  the  record. 

To  present  on  the  one  hand  the  picture- 
story  of  the  British  who  in  the  last  Li 
months  haveconvoyed  to  the  battle  fronts 
of  the  Middle  East  alone  more  than 
JJO.OOO  vehicles  of  war  .  .  .  who  have  sent 
out  nearly  five  bomber  and  fighter  planes 
to  Russia  and  other  fronts  for  every  plane 
they  received  from  us  in  1941  .  .  .  who 
sent  out  15  tanks  for  every  one  imported 
.  .  .  who  have  been  shipping  80%  of  the 
output  of  their  factories  to  fronts  outside 
of  England. 

To  present  on  the  other  hand  the  pic¬ 
ture-story  of  the  British  who  lost  or 
shared  in  the  loss  of  Belgium,  France, 
Norway,  (ireece,  Crete,  Malaya,  Burma, 
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British 


FO 


and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  .  .  .  whoittl 
now  in  an  unadmirable  as  well  asann-j 
comfortable  .spot  in  India  .  .  .  whonavs 
possibly  lose  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Cadi 
before  the  vear  is  out. 


In  LIFE  you  find  no  prejudiced 
porting — either  pro  or  anti— about  tk 
British.  What  you  do  find  is  a  true  uni 
honest  wartime  portrait  of  them:tho|^ 
fighting  forces,  their  government,  tlwr  ' 
colonies,  their  war  production,  their  lit  f 
at  home. 

Out  of  such  reporting  comes  increasrd 
Allied  unity.  For  each  of  these  accuratf 
word-and-picture  reports  in  LIFE  make 
for  a  more  sympathetic  knowledge  oi 
how’  the  British  think  and  act.  It  give 
us  ballast  and  balance.  It  keeps  us  from 


Britain’s  Government.  Readers  of  LIFE  are  aware  of  the  Chundiill  govern¬ 
ment’s  strengths  and  weaknesses.  They  realize  how  on  the  one  hand  it  has 
l»lundered  badly  in  Asiatic  policy,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  lifttnl  Great 
Kritain  from  military  bankruptcy  after  Dunkirk  to  a  formidable  military 
l»ower  today. 


BRITISH  CO"*"- 

Britain’s  War  Production.  Great  Britain  has  done  far  better  than  the  U.^  1 
as  LIFE  readers  realize,  on  war  production.  The  British  have  complfW  ^ 
mobilized  their  man  power  and  woman  power.  {V/2  million  women  ( 
vital  war  industries.)  Great  Britain,  so  far,  has  really  been  the  Arsenal  I 
Democracy.  I 


for  OCTOBER  17,  1942 
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Bntain’t  Fighting  Forces.  Tlioiigh  British  generalship,  as  LIFE  discloses,  has  one  of  the  world’s  best.  Contrary  to  Axis  propaganda.  Empire  casualties  have 
raiiKcilfruiiiliatltolirilliunt.lirituin’sfiglitingmanhasproviilhiinselfcoNaijitent/^  Iktii  more  than  70%  British,  less  than  30%  Dominion,  Indian,  and  Colonial. 


blowing  hot  one  clay,  cold  the  next,  to¬ 
ward  our  Island  Ally  in  Europe.  This  is 
good  medicine  for  us — had  medicine  for 
Hitler’s  policy  of  “divide  and  rule.” 

Good  medicine  for  us  and  bud  for  Hit¬ 


ler  hwause  each  week  more  than  2d  mil¬ 
lion  civilians  (plus  63%  of  the  men  in 
our  armed  forces)  Icxtk  to  LIFE's  pages 
for  the  guidance  of  truth. 

These  people  will  not  ac*cept  rumor  for 


fact.  These  people,  though  with  strong 
minds  of  their  own,  realize  that  not  alone 
through  courage,  toil,  and  sacrifice  will 
victory  he  won  .  .  .  hut  also  through 
understanding. 


Britith  of  Home.  LIFE’s  23  million  readers  get  intimate,  bread-and- 
>utter  portraits  of  the  British,  find  them  much  like  their  own  relatives  and 
nends:  people  you  admire  one  minute  and  want  to  kick  in  the  pants  the 
next.  But  people  with  the  same  ideas  we  have  of  decency,  of  democracy,  and 
fair  play. 


“America’s  Most  Potent 
Editorial  Force” 


More  than  4  million  copies  sold  each  week!  Read 
by  more  than  23  million  people  I  Bought  by 
more  people,  read  by  more  people  than  any  other 
weekly  magazine  in  the  history  of  publishing! 


lis  week’s  awards”  says  Mayor  La  Guardia, 
goes  to  The  New  York  Times  Magazine!” 


FROM  MAYOR  LA  GUARDIA’S  WEEKLY  BROADCAST  OF  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  11th 


confronted  with  now  in  supplying  our  armed 
forces  all  over  the  world. 

“It  also  contains  Is  Britain’s  Empire  Able 
to  Survive?  by  Professor  W.  D.  Brogan  of 
Cambridge  University;  Maps  Are  Liars,  by 
Otis  B.  Stark,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  and  by  all  means  read  this  article  and 
then  go  out  and  buy  a  globe  and  you  will  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  strategy  of  the  present 
war  and  what  we  are  doing.  But  above  all, 
read  Over  the  Target,  written  by  Lieutenant 
X.  Over  the  Target,  by  a  Fortress  pilot. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  I 
have  ever  read.” 


“Well,  I  would  say  that  this  week’s  award 
goes  to  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 
today.  It  is  just  replete  wdth  most  interest¬ 
ing  articles,  well  written  by  authoritative 
writers.  It  contains  The  Day  of  the  New 
World,  by  Vice  President  Henry  Wallace  and 
tells  of  the  future  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
and  of  hemispheric  solidarity ;  and  The  Odys¬ 
sey  of  a  Convoy,  by  Russell  Owen,  who  always 
writes  dramatically.  I  wish  that  all  the 
thoughtless  members  of  the  America  First 
Committee  would  read  this  article  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  tremendous  burden  that  we  are 


*The  Mayor  picked  out  a  good  issue  to  praise,  all  right.  But 
the  fact  is.  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  is  good  every  week. 
Good  enough,  indeed,  to  make  over  800,000  families  all  over  the 
country  reach  for  it  with  pleasurable  anticipation. 
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NAEA  Hears  of  Appreciation 
In  Washington  for  Advertising 


McClintock  Declares  Need  Is  Seen  for  More 
Advertising  Under  Ad  Council  and  OWI .  .  . 
Odegard  Says  Treasury  Won't  Use  Paid  Space 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  13— The  manner  in 

which  the  American  press  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  challenge  of  Chairman 
Donald  Nelson  of  the  War  Production 
Board  in  the  current  nationwide  scrap 
metal  campaign  was  termed  “one  of 
the  most  remarkable  demonstrations 
of  solidarity  of  the  press  behind  the 
war  effort”  by  Dr.  Miller  McClintock, 
director  of  the  Advertising  Council, 
in  addressing  the  fall  conference  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  here  today. 

Gov't  Appreciation  of  Ads 

Speaking  before  more  than  200  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  assembled  for  a 
wartime  clinic.  Dr.  McClintock  said 
the  success  achieved  by  newspapers 
of  America  in  staging  the  scrap  drive 
“has  materially  elevated  the  press” 
in  the  minds  of  official  Washington. 
As  executive  director  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  organized  to  coordinate 
all  war  activity  advertising.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Clintock  frankly  stated  that  heretofore 
“this  has  been  a  radio  war  as  far  as 
Washington  has  been  concerned.” 

Dr.  McClintock  painted  an  inspiring 
picture  of  the  way  in  which  advertis¬ 
ing  is  being  harnessed  to  this  nation’s 
war  machine  in  his  report  on  the 
progress  of  advertising  in  the  war 
effort  He  told  of  the  goveriunent’s 
growing  appreciation  for  the  need  of 
more  and  more  advertising,  under  co¬ 
ordinated  direction  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  and  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation.  There  are  52  projects  listed 
as  needing  proper  advertising  sup¬ 
port,  he  said,  with  the  Council  now  at 
work  on  27  different  campaigns,  all 
financed  by  private  industry  or  offered 
to  newspapers  for  local  sponsorship, 
he  said. 

Although  NAELA  members  were  told 
by  Peter  Odegard,  assistant  to  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the 
government  does  not  contemplate  use 
of  paid  advertising  to  promote  the 
sale  of  War  Bonds,  they  also  received 
words  of  praise  for  the  tremendous 
voluntary  advertising  effort  placed 
behind  the  War  Savings  campaign  to 
date.  Mr.  Odegard  read  the  following 
message  from  Secretary  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  addressed  to  the  NAEA 
convention: 

“I  would  like  to  express  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
War  Bond  campaign.  You  have  op¬ 
ened  to  us  one  of  the  most  powerful 
channels  of  human  communication 
that  the  world  has  ever  known — the 
advertising  columns  of  newspapers. 
And  as  the  War  Bond  drive  enters 
into  a  period  of  intensification,  I  do 
not  ask — I  know — that  your  govern¬ 
ment  can  continue  to  count  on  your 
patriotic  support.” 

Reason  for  Treasury  Stand 

In  outlining  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  policy  in  the  sale  of  War  Bonds, 
Mr.  Odegard  stated  at  the  outset: 

“I  am  persuaded  that  the  freedom 
of  American  newspapers  is  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  the  multiplicity  and 
competitive  nature  of  the  economic 
interests  represented  in  their  adver¬ 
tising  pages  upon  which  their  finan¬ 
cial  solvency  depends,  and  to  their 
refusal,  thus  far,  to  accept  govern¬ 
mental  subventions  or  subsidies. 

“It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  the  Treasury  Department,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  has  not  purchased 
either  time  or  space  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  War  Savings  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  Advertising  time  and  space 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps  has  been  paid  for 
by  private  commercial  sponsors,  or 


has  been  sponsored  directly  by  the 
communications  industries,  who  have 
done  so  out  of  consideration  of  patri¬ 
otic  ser\’ice  and  good  public  relations. 
This  policy  is  consistent  with  our  gen¬ 
eral  policy  of  relying  upon  volun¬ 
teers.” 

Mr.  Odegard  outlined  the  four-point 
promotional  program  behind  the  sale 
of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  The  first 
phase  had  to  do  with  product  identi¬ 
fication;  the  second  main  task  was  to 
multiply  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
sales  outlets,  including  newspapers 
and  their  carrier  boy  organizations; 
the  third  job  was  advertising  the  prod¬ 
uct  with  “reason  why”  copy;  and  the 
fourth  and  final  task  has  been  to  de¬ 
velop  and  extend  the  payroll  savings 
plan. 

Payroll  Campaign 

“A.s  of  Oct.  1,  payroll  savings  plans 
were  in  operation  in  more  than  145,- 
000  establishments,  employing  over 
25,000,000  workers,”  he  said.  “Of 
these  25,000,000  employes,  nearly  20,- 
000,000  have  authorized  their  employ¬ 
ers  to  set  aside  an  average  of  8%  of 
their  pay  for  the  purchase  of  war  sav¬ 
ings  bonds.  In  September  over  $260,- 
000,000  was  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 
How  far  we  have  come  may  be  seen 
when  you  recall  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  only  700,000  employes 
were  participating  in  these  plans  and 
were  saving  at  the  rate  of  only  some 
$2,000,000  a  month. 

“Beginning  in  November  we  plan  a 
concerted  drive  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  participating  in  pay¬ 
roll  savings  plan  from  just  under  20,- 
000,000  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,- 
000,000,  and  to  increase  their  average 
subscriptions  to  equal  10%  of  the  gross 
payroll  of  all  establishments  having 
plans  in  operation. 


“We  have  arranged  with  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  for  the  preparation  of 
a  complete  newspaper  advertising 
campaign.  This  special  payroll  sav¬ 
ings  campaign  will  include  both  large 
and  small  ads  and  insets  for  use  in 
regular  advertisements.  The  mate¬ 
rial  will  be  mailed  directly  to  our  list 
of  1,900  newspapers.  .  .  .  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  with  your  cooperation  we 
shall  go  over  the  top  with  30,000,000 
employes  saving  an  average  of  10% 
by  New  Year’s  Day.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  gift  to  our  fighting  forces  in 
this  year  of  crisis  than  the  news  of 
our  success  on  this  home  savings 
front.” 

Col.  LeRoy  Herron,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  NAEA  committee  to  coordinate 
the  newspaper  advertising  program 
suggested  by  the  Treasury  DepcU't- 
ment  in  promoting  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds. 

The  NAEA  approved  the  motion  of 
Staart  Chambers,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  in  an  effort  to 
solve  the  mat  shrinkage  problem. 
Announcement  was  also  made  of  a 
new  committee,  headed  by  C.  E.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic,  to  contact  district 
sales  managers  in  conjunction  with  a 
coordinated  selling  program  in  behalf 
of  newspapers,  conducted  jointly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  and 
the  new  business  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

New  York  in  1943 
New  York  City  was  chosen  as  the 
NAEA  conference  city  for  the  1943 
spring  meeting  to  be  held  next  June. 

The  association  also  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution,  voicing  the  sincere  sentiment 
that  Dr.  McClintock  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  be  complimented  for  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  ad¬ 
vertising  during  wartime. 

Dr.  McClintock  also  took  occasion 
to  outline  the  manner  in  which  the 
Treasury  Department,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  in 
other  ways,  is  cooperating  with  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  matter  of  tax  deductions 
for  reasonable  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures.  “The  Treasury  Department  has 
taken  an  increasingly  liberal  attitude 
toward  expenditures  for  advertising 
of  private  concerns,”  he  pointed  out. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


at  NAEA  mealing  ware,  left  to  right:  President  William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  Richmond 
••)  News-Leader  &  Times-Dispetch;  Samuel  G.  Howard,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
•"  Tribune,  coordinator  of  the  NAEA  war  clinic;  First  Vice-President  William  Wallace, 
oronto  Star;  C.  E.  Phillips,  Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic, 
NAEA  past  president;  and  Clarence  Kuipers,  special  representative. 


Another  NAEA  group  attending  Chicago  meeting,  I.  to  r.:  J.  W,  Sawyer,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man,  New  Business  Committee.  Chicago  Newspaper  Representatives  Assn.;  Richard 
Binder,  Chicago  Times  national  advertising  manager;  Leo  Abrams,  Chicago  Times 
advertising  manager;  H.  G.  Schuster,  Chicago  Sun  local  advertising  manager;  and 
Frank  E.  Westcott,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 
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9  Newsprint  Mills  Hit 
By  Power  Curtailment 


MONTREAL,  Que.,  Oct.  14— A  strik¬ 
ingly  practical  demonstration  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Wartime  Prices 
and  Trade  Board,  National  Selective 
Service  and  the  Power  Controller  was 
given  today  when  curtailment  of  the 
production  and  release  of  part  of  the 
manpower  of  nine  paper  mills  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  released  a  further 
50,000  electrical  horsepower  for  war 
industries. 

The  newsprint  tonnage  eliminated 
by  the  diverted  electrical  power  is  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  other  mills  from 
which  power  is  not  required  for  war 
industries,  thus  assuring  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  normal  supply  of  news¬ 
print  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
publishers  of  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  overseas. 

Regional  officers  of  National  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  have  the  responsibility  of 
the  switchover  of  labor  from  the  mills 
affected  to  war  plants  plans  for  which 
have  been  under  consideration  for  a 
considerable  time  by  the  Manpower 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  of  Canada. 

9  Mills  Affected 

The  mills  affected  by  the  curtail¬ 
ment  order  are;  The  Beaupre  Mill  of 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.; 
the  Grand  Mere,  Shawinigan-Falls, 
Three  Rivers  mills  of  Consolidated 
Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.;  the  Quebec  mill  of 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd.;  Donnacona  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  mill 
at  Donnacona;  the  Donohue  Bros, 
mill  at  La  Malbaie;  the  Three  Rivers 
mill  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills 
Co.;  the  Three  River  mills  of  Canadian 
International  Paper  Co. 

The  announcement  that  tonnage  re¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  production  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  available  50,000  horse¬ 
power  follows  an  interview  given  by 
R.  L.  Weldon  upon  his  appointment  as 
Newsprint  Administrator,  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board,  last  month, 
and  it  is  understood  within  the  news¬ 
print  industry  that  further  reductions 
may  be  required  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  Newsprint  Administrator  ques¬ 
tioned  on  this  point  today  stated  that 
announcement  of  any  further  reduc¬ 
tions  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  war  plants  are  more 
accurately  known  and  reported  to  him 
by  the  Power  Controller.  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  future  power  curtailments 
will  be  similar  in  size  to  those  just 
announced. 

Mr.  Weldon  said  that  many  adjust¬ 
ments  in  order  to  conserve  electrical 
power  for  war  industries  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  in  the  industry. 
Some  mills,  he  stated,  were  carrying 
out  a  staggered  operation,  each  mill 
shutting  down  on  a  different  day  of 
the  week  instead  of  all  closing  on 
Sundays,  thus  spreading  the  electrical 
power  load  over  all  seven  days  and 
thereby  reducing  the  peak  load  by 


more  than  50,000  horse -power  which 
was  now  being  utilized  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  sinews  of  war. 

An  additional  14,000  horsepower  will 
be  made  available  for  war  industries  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  Oct.  18  as  the 
result  of  a  further  step  affecting  36 
pulp  and  paper  mills. 

The  extra  power  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  from  all  paper  and  paper  board 
mills  in  the  power  shortage  areas  in 
localities  where  it  can  be  used  effi¬ 
ciently. 

All  Factors  Considered 

The  power  saving  plan  includes 
operation  of  fine  paper  and  paper 
board  mills  on  Sundays  and  shutting 
them  down  for  24-hour  periods  on 
weekdays  so  that  war  industries  can 
have  more  power  available. 

In  working  out  individual  mills 
shut-down  days  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  cause  the  least  interference 
with  operations  and  personal  and  re¬ 
ligious  considerations. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  the 
exception  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.  in 
Hull,  the  J.  C.  Wilson  Mill  at  La- 
chute,  and  the  Rolland  Paper  Co.  at 
St.  Jerome,  which  are  grouped  with 
the  Ontario  mills  because  they  draw 
power  from  a  distributing  system  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  15  mills  are 
concerned. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  N 
CALENDAR 


PRETTEST  "COPY  BOY" 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  are  convinced  they  have  the 
nation's  most  attractive  "copy  boy."  For 
proof  they  offer  this  picture  of  blonde 
Suzanne  Perkins,  19.  The  Star  has  replaced 
its  dayside  copy  boys  entirely  with  girls 
as  the  answer  to  the  draft.  Miss  Perkins, 
the  newest  member  of  the  group,  already 
is  shooting  copy  like  a  veteran,  and  the 
copyreaders  gradually  are  learning  not  to 
yell,  "Boy"l 


Oct.  19 — PNPA,  Fall  Regional 
meeting  (dailies  and  weeklies) 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh 

Oct.  19 — Massachusetts  Press 
Assn.,  monthly  meeting.  Hotel 
Kenmore,  Boston. 

Oct.  20— New  York  State  Cir- 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse 

Oct.  22-24— Pacific  Council! 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  8th  annual 
convention,  Del  Monte,  Calif, 

Oct.  23-25 — Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Assn.,  40th  annual 
convention,  Gibson  Hotel,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Oct.  26-28 — Financial  Adver¬ 
tisers  Assn.,  27th  annual  clinic, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi.! 
cago. 

Oct.  26 — Ohio  Select  List, 
newspapers’  annual  meeting, 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Oct.  28-29 — Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  fall  convention, 
Neal  House,  Columbus. 


\vr 


FDR  Says  He  Will  Make 
Other  Censored  Trips 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  12 — Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  tonight  gave  his  an¬ 
swer  to  newspaper  and  radio  critics 
of  his  order  that  cloaked  his  recent 
transcontinental  inspection  trip  in 
censorship. 

‘‘I  expect  to  make  other  trips  for 
similar  purposes,  and  I  shall  make 
them  in  the  same  way,”  the  President 
said  primarily  to  a  listening  audience 
of  millions  and  incidentally  to  the 
Washington  correspondents,  and  the 
editors  and  publishers  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  on  the  subject. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  prefaced  that  state¬ 
ment  with  this  comment; 

“It  is  very  easy  to  say,  as  some  have 
said,  that  when  the  President  travels 
through  the  country  he  should  go  with 
a  blare  of  trumpets,  with  crowds  on 
the  sidewalks,  with  batteries  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers — talking 
and  posing  with  all  the  politicians  of 
the  land. 

“But  having  had  some  experience 
in  this  war  and  in  the  last  war,  I  can 
tell  you  very  simply  that  the  kind  of 
trip  I  took  permitted  me  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  work  I  had  to  do  without 
expending  time  meeting  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  publicity.  And — I  might  add 
— it  was  a  particular  pleasure  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  country  without  having 
to  give  a  single  thought  to  politics.” 


The  President  returned  to  criticiss 
of  press  and  radio  near  the  close  of 
his  address,  to  assure  his  listeners  that 
plans  for  a  second  front  or  other  mili¬ 
tary  operations  will  not  be  controlled 
by  “typewriter  strategists.”  He  said: 

“I  can  say  one  thing  about  ou: 
plans;  They  are  not  being  decided  by 
typewriter  strategists  who  expoimc 
their  views  in  the  press  or  on  the 
radio. 

“One  of  the  greatest  of  America; 
soldiers,  Robert  E.  Lee,  once  remarked 
on  the  tragic  fact  that  in  the  ward 
his  day  all  the  best  generals  were 
apparently  working  on  newspapers  ii- 
stead  of  in  the  Army.  That  seems  to 
be  true  in  all  wars. 

“The  trouble  with  the  typewrite: 
strategists  is  that,  while  they  may  be 
full  of  bright  ideas,  they  are  not  in 
possession  of  much  information  about 
the  facts  or  problems  of  military  op¬ 
erations. 

“We,  therefore,  will  continue  to 
leave  the  plans  for  this  war  to  the 
military  leaders.” 
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Press  Gets  “Priority  3' 

For  Telephone  Toll  Calls 
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Shop  Talk  . 

.  40 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  12— News¬ 
papers  and  press  associations,  as 
essential  public  services,”  will  enjoy 
a  No.  3  rating  under  the  telephone 
toll  call  priority  system  which  be¬ 
comes  effective  Nov.  1. 

Priority  3  is  available  to  calls  which 
require  “prompt”  completion  for  the 
national  defense  and  security,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  the  war,  or  to  safe¬ 
guard  life  or  property  and  which  in¬ 
volve  matters  of  the  following  type; 

Important  governmental  functions; 
machinery,  tools  or  raw  materials  for 
war  plants;  production  of  essential 
supplies;  maintenance  of  essential 
public  services;  supply  or  movement 
of  food;  civilian  defense  or  public 
health  and  safety. 

Net  All  Colls  "Proforrod" 

The  priority  system  for  long  distance 
telephone  calls  was  instituted  by  the 
Board  of  War  Communications,  of 
which  James  L.  Fly  is  chairman.  At 
Fly's  office  it  was  explained  that 
“maintenance”  of  essential  public  ser¬ 
vices  is  not  limited  to  physical  up¬ 
keep  but  extends  also  to  their  normal 
functionings.  However,  not  all  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  a  newspaper  office 


would  be  entitled  to  preferred  rating. 
The  following  example  may  illus¬ 
trate  the  distinction;  A  city  editor’s 
call  to  his  Washington  correspondent 
asking  for  an  article  describing  the 
system  of  automobile  tire  rationing 
would  be  entitled  to  priority  rating;  a 
call  between  those  points,  concerning 
news  of  a  cocktail  party  given  by  a 
Cabinet  member,  would  not  have 
clearance  under  priority.  The  corre¬ 
spondent’s  response,  if  telephoned, 
would  be  governed  the  same  way. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  relatively  few 
telephone  calls  are  likely  to  run  up 
against  priority  regulations.  Circuits 
between  Washington  and  other  points 
are  most  glutted  today  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  preferred  ratings  here  is 
likely  to  become  a  common  practice. 
Priority  1  covers  calls  which  require 
“immediate”  completion  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  or  to  safeguard  life  or  property. 
When  the  caller  informs  his  long  dis¬ 
tance  operator  that  he  wishes  to  make 
a  No.  1  priority  call,  the  operator  is 
instructed  to  interrupt  and  cancel  any 
other  message  (except  other  No.  1 
priority  calls)  passing  over  a  needed 
circuit. 


Priority  1  calls  are  limited  to  ibe 
following  subjects;  Arrangements 
moving  armed  forces  during  combai  ^ 
operations;  extremely  urgent  orders  | 
to  armed  forces;  immediate  dangers , 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy; 
hurricane,  flood,  earthquake  or  other 
disaster  materially  affecting  the  «•' 
effort  or  public  security. 

Priority  2  calls  are  those  requir¬ 
ing  “immediate”  completion  for  rea¬ 
sons  other  than  those  listed  unde 
Priority  1. 

A  “rated”  call  can  be  placed  only 
by  the  following;  The  President,  ^  ci 
Vice-President,  Cabinet  officers,  mem-  .  t( 
bers  of  Congress,  Army,  Navy,  Air-  n 
craft  Warning  Service,  Federal,  Sta*  ^  h 
and  Municipal  Government  Depan-  ^  fi 
ments  and  Agencies,  Embassies,  Lega¬ 
tions,  Commissions  of  the  United  Na* 
tions,  civilian  defense  organizati^ 

Red  Cross,  State  and  Home  Guai» 
essential  war  industries,  essential  ser- 
vices  such  as  communications,  train-  j  * 
portation,  power,  water,  fuel,  P*®  j  ^ 
associations,  newspapers,  and  healit  |  - 
and  sanitation  services.  ^  , 

Telephone  companies  are  fl 

to  keep  a  record  of  all  priorities  al-  j 
lowed,  and  whether  conversatKOi ,  <  ^ 
were  interrupted.  The  penalty  pf®"  |jg  i 
vision  warns  of  “closure,  removal,  of  •  , 
other  appropriate  governmental  *t‘ 
tion”  for  wilfully  obtain!^ .  wi 
tempting  to  obtain  priority  | 
fraudulent  representation. 
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Nelson  Calls  Scrap  Committee 
Meeting  on  Eve  of  Drive  s  End 

Expected  to  Ask  Further  Aid  in  U.  S.  Salvage 
Drive  .  .  .  Wolcott  Lauds  Nation's  Newspapers 
. . .  1,729,000  Tons  in.  Incomplete  Reports  Show 

By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 

WITH  1,729,000  tons  of  scrap  metal  reported  collected  to  vealed  that  94%  of  the  people  in  the 
Oct  15.  on  the  eve  of  the  close  of  the  greatest  newspaper  couirtry  were  aware  of  the  scrap  drive 
promotion  drive  in  the  history  of  U.  S.  newspapers— the  News-  ha/Sen  rdeaS 
papers’  United  Scrap  Metal  Drive— and  conservative  estimates  committee  stressed  this  week 

prdicting  that  that  tonnage  will  be  tripled,  possibly  quad-  the  important  function  newspa- 

rupled,  when  complete  returns  are  in,  the  Committee  which  has  j^ers  now  could  perform  was  helping 
been  conducting  the  campaign  since  last  month,  conferred  with  to  get  in  figures  from  their  localities. 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  WPB  Chief,  in  Washington,  Oct.  16.  Ask  Aid  on  Returns 

Although  the  WPB  head  did  not  having  collected  65,000  tons  for  a  per  I"  its  Bulletins  issued  during 

specify  what  he  wished  to  discuss,  Qf  73  2  pounds  Nevada  was  t"®  week,  the  committee  stated: 

stating  ‘-I  wish  to  teke  up  with  you  ^hird  with  3,870  tons  for  a  per  capita  have  any  sources  for  getting 

a  related  matter  of  the  utmost  im-  g  pounds.  actual  scrap  metal  collection  figures 

portance,”  the  consensus  was  that  he  Thirty-six  states  have  reported  col-  town,  county,  or  any  of 

would  ask  the  committee  to  give  fur-  igoHons  to  the  national  committee  to  surrounding  counties,  you  can 

ther  aid,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  j  ^  .phis  week  the  committee  again  ai'i  ihe  committee  by  sending  in  these 
the  government’s  salvage  drive.  JoiLd  out  that  all  fig^^^^^  figures  to  the  newspaper  designated  to 

Mr.  Nelson  wired  Richard  W.  through  its  offices  are  estimates  and  collect  this  information  for  your  state. 

Slocum,  general  chairman  of  the  com-  fj-om  complete  ^his  newspaper  then  will  transmit  it 

mittee,  and  general  manager  of  the  siocum  was  well  pleased  with  national  committee.” 

Philadelphia  BuUetm,  he  wants  to  ^he  country’s  response  to  the  cam-  statement  pointed  out  that  pub- 

“personally  congratulate  and  consult  paign.  He  commented:  lication  of  such  figures  gathered 

with  you  on  the  splendid  job  you  have  “wViat  wo  nood  tn  moot  fnllv  tho  locally  would  provide  it  with  an  item 

been  doing  for  your  country  in  this  .eraTmetri  problem “0^*;  winder  is  nf  hve  news. 

most  important  salvage  work.  rgigase  of  dormant  scrap  by  Additional  papers  reported  this 

Wolcott  Lauds  Newspapers  business  firms.  We  need  particularly  week  that  they  had  given  the  drive 

Following  receipt  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  action  by  landlords,  especially  insur-  unusual  front-page  treatment, 

wire,  Mr.  Slocum,  in  interpreting  the  ance  companies  and  financial  institu-  Noting  a  let-down  in  interest  in  the 
WPB  chief's  request,  sent  the  follow-  tions.  to  instruct  their  rental  agents  campaign  during  the  closing  days,  the 
ing  telegram  to  committee  members:  out  in  the  country  to  release  scrap  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald  fea- 
"In  answer  to  specific  question,  metal  now  lying  in  tenanted  premises.”  tured  a  full-page  editorial  on  the  first 
Paul  Cabot  says  that  ‘related  matter  Mr.  Slocum  this  week  wired  news-  page  of  its  Sunday  editions  Oct.  11, 
of  utmost  importance’  in  Donald  Nel-  paper  publishers  asking  them  to  call  telling  readers  to  go  all  out.  The 
son’s  telegram  is  salvage.  They  wish  a  meeting  among  leaders  of  salesmen  usual  front  page  was  shifted  to  Page  3. 
to  consult  on  how  to  capitalize  on  throughout  the  country  to  get  into  the  The  Seattle  Times  Oct.  6  also  de- 
what  we  have  put  into  our  drive  so  movement  to  push  more  energetically  voted  its  entire  front  page  to  the  cam- 
as  to  get  a  complete  solution  of  the  the  drive  for  industrial  scrap.  paign.  Only  two  eight-column  lines 

winter  metal  supply  problem.  Ap-  The  national  drive,  which  officially  over  the  signature  cut  carried  a  hint 
parently  they  will  be  satisfied  to  limit  began  with  a  week  of  publicity  be-  of  the  day’s  other  news, 

themselves  to  industrial  scrap  supply.”  ginning  Sept.  21  preceding  the  actual  The  Ontario  (Cal.)  Herald,  in  a 

One  of  the  leading  scrap  metal  drive  three  weeks’  drive,  closed  Oct.  17.  Newspaper  Week  special  edition  Oct. 
figures.  Robert  W.  Wolcott,  chairman,  Some  states,  however,  are  continuing  1.  featured  the  scrap  drive  as  one  of 
American  Industries  Salvage  Com-  their  drives,  having  opened  their  the  victory  aids  newspapers  are  con- 
mittee,  this  week  praised  the  nation’s  campaigns  later.  ducting  and  featured  the  scrap  cam- 

newspapers  for  their  all-out  efforts  in  There  was  no  letup  in  the  intense  paign  prominently.  The  edition  was 
the  drive.  In  a  wire  to  Mr.  Nelson,  promotion  in  newspapers  from  coast-  printed  in  two  colors. 


he  said:  to-coast  as  the  drive  neared  its  end.  ‘There’s  Nothing  More  Important 

The  newspapers  of  America  at  Determined  that  if  publicity,  as  was  Than  This  Message  Today!  That’s 
your  personal  request  have  conducted  proven  by  Gallup  Poll  figures,  could  Why  Today’s  News  Is  Inside,”  read  a 
a  scrap  campaign  which  is  the  great-  help  get  every  pound  of  scrap  in.  Page  One  banner  line  in  the  Bangor 
est  campaign  concentrated  on  a  single  then  publicity  it  would  be,  the  papers  (Me.)  Daily  News.  The  News  fea- 
objective  that  this  country  has  ever  continued  to  hammer  home  the  vital  tured  the  committee  advertisement: 
known.  They  have  given  generously  scrap  message.  “Mountains  of  Scrap  Will  Save  Thou- 

of  their  time,  space  and  resources  If  it  was  at  all  possible,  the  press  sands  of  Lives.” 


without  question  or  stint.  It  has  been  was  aiming  to  increase  the  Gallup 
a  success  way  beyond  our  fondest  Poll’s  figures,  which  last  week  re¬ 
expectations.  I  have  been  in  daily 

rontact  with  the  publishers’  commit-  lyrc^rk 

tee.  and  words  cannot  fully  express  JNttJJ  x  vJXi 

jny  admiration  of  the  job  that  they  The  closing  date  fixed  by  most 


tee.  a^d  words  crnnTfuHyTpTei  NEED  FOR  SCRAP  CONTINUES 

jny  admiration  of  the  job  that  they  The  closing  date  fixed  by  most  newspapers  for  their  scrap  metal 

the  crisis  that  drives  under  the  leadership  of  this  committee  has  arrived. 

MeanwhPo effort.  Some  started  later  and  their  drives  have  one  or  more  weeks  to  go. 

Meanwhile,  as  tonnage  estimates  _ _ .. _ •.  .  • _ •  •» 
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‘There’s  Nothing  More  Important 


The  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald  devoted 
its  first  page  Oct.  5  to  the  drive.  Pic- 


Mpatmrkii..  enort.  Some  started  later  and  their  drives  have  one  or  more  weeks  to  go. 

eontmued  to  be  reported  daily  for  the  newspaper  contmues  its  drive  is  up  to  it.  The  iield 

second  week,  to  the  committee  work-  is  open  for  individual  action. 

^  at  the  offices  of  the  American  One  thing  we  would  like  to  emphasize.  Every  one  speaks 
New^^^v  Association  in  of  the  amazing  job  we  have  done,  and  that  is  true.  Mountains  of 

mount  °higher*^*ove^*  ^Ae °*la^d  ^*and  were  produced  in  a  hurry  and  a  national  emergency  met. 

states  were  in  hot  compefition  ^for  need  for  scrap  continues.  We  will  render  a  disservice  if 

plaques  which  will  be  presented  to  we  let  our  readers  have  any  other  impression.  We  adopted  scrap 
st^  winners  by  Mr.  Nelson.  metal  as  one  of  our  major  war  contributions.  Even  though  our 

press  tinv°RV,  j  drives  end  we  should  not  lose  interest.  We  have  made  the  country 

of  the  rest  of  couitry^wSh  conscious  and  scrap  curious,  and  scrap  coUection  wUl  con- 

tons  collected  to  date  to  show  a  per  *®tie  to  be  news.  If  we  are  not  carrying  the  ball  others  must, 

capiu  of  72.9  pounds  for  every  man  They  deserve  our  help. 

and  child  in  the  state.  RICHARD  W.  SLOCUM, 

for  ^hich  led  the  national  poll  Chairman,  Newspapers'  United  Scrap  Metal  Drive  Committee, 

r  a  tew  days,  was  barely  nosed  out,  _ _ 1 _ 
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This  is  Ihe  front  page  of  the  Dayton  |0.) 

Sunday  Journal  Herald,  Oct.  I  I 

tured  sitting  in  an  ash  can,  the  lid  of 
which  showed  half-open,  were  the 
three  Axis  partners.  Smash  caption 
read:  ‘‘Bury  the  Rats  With  Scrap.” 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal  distrib¬ 
uted  posters  to  be  stuck  in  window.s 
of  homes  and  shops  showing  they 
were  cooperating  in  the  drive. 

An  appeal  to  fathers  of  Waterloo. 
Iowa,  men  in  the  armed  forces  to  act 
as  volunteers  in  the  drive  was  issued 
by  the  Waterloo  Daily  Courier.  Re¬ 
sponse  was  excellent  to  this  new  twLs' 
in  the  campaign. 

The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  changed 
its  head  style  during  the  drive  to  at¬ 
tract  people  who  ordinarily  read  just 
headlines,  and  getting  them  to  follow 
the  paint  into  the  body  of  the  story 
Throwing  away  the  rule  book,  the 
Post  even  allowed  editorial  comment 
in  .scrap  “new.s  copy.” 

Plants  Aiding 

The  fact  that  their  county  pro¬ 
duced  172.86  pounds  of  scrap  per 
capita  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
drive  two  months  ago  did  not  stop 
the  Plattsmouth  (Neb.)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  from  starting  all  over  again  in 
the  current  drive.  Mrs.  Robert  A 
Bates,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  renewed  her  campaign 
keying  it  into  the  current  statewide 
effort. 

Newspaper  plants  throughout  the 
country  were  continuing  to  do  their 
own  individual  bit  in  the  drive  by 
scouring  their  respective  plants  and 
adding  an  unestimated,  although 
surely  substantial,  tonnage  to  the  local 
scrap  heaps. 

In  Lynchburg.  Va.,  the  first  load  of 
scrap  in  its  three-weeks’  drive  came 
from  the  offices  of  the  News-Advance. 
The  load  contained  an  old  printing 
press,  unused  for  30  years,  seven 
proof  presses,  old  rollers  and  other 
parts  from  presses. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  began 
using  one  of  its  top  page-one  “ears" 
to  help  the  drive.  Caricatures  of 
Muss,  Hit  and  Hiro  bore  the  words 
“Let’s  Scrap  'Elm.”  Another  ‘‘ear" 
said:  “If  we  don’t  win  this  ‘scrap’  it 
won’t  make  any  difference  what  edi¬ 
tion  is  before  us — in  fact  there  won't 
be  any  free  press.”  The  ear  re¬ 
placed  the  usual  announcement  of  th.' 
edition. 

All  church  bells  in  Jefferson  County. 
Ala.,  rang  out  between  seven  and  eight 
am.  Oct.  7,  calling  upon  Jefferson 
residents  to  join  in  the  drive.  The 
Birmingham  Post,  .smashing  the  NEA 
Service  cartoon  “America  Needs  It 
NOW!”  on  page  one,  made  an  appea! 
to  all  pastors  to  have  the  bells  rung 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Inland  Warned  That  Materials 
Situation  Will  Become  Difficult 


Leon  Link  Urges  Plant  Conservation  Meetings 
.  .  .  A.  C.  Hudnutt,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  Elected  President 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  14 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  members  were  told  that 
the  materials  situation  is  going  to  be 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  any,  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  news¬ 
papers  for  the  duration  at  their  two- 
day  fall  meeting  here  this  week.  More 
than  275  Inland  publishers  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  gave  serious  attention  to 
wartime  problems  confronting  their 
own  business  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Leon  A.  Link.  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  production  manager,  and  me¬ 
chanical  consultant.  Newspaper  Sec¬ 
tion.  WPB,  bluntly  warned  publishers 
“it  is  not  only  your  patriotic  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  it  is  also  good  manage¬ 
ment,  to  see  to  it  that  conservation 
meetings  with  newspaper  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  held  and  the  idea  is  sold.” 
The  application  of  strict  conservation 
practices  and  extreme  care  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  equipment,  he  said,  will  ease 
the  situation  to  some  extent. 

Hudnutt  Elected  President 
A.  C.  Hudnutt.  Elyria  (O.)  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram,  was  elected  president 
of  the  inland  for  1943,  succeeding 
John  W.  Potter,  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus,  who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board  beginning  Jan.  1.  L.  M.  White, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  was  chosen 
v'ice-president.  Two  new  directors 
were  elected:  Floyd  J.  Miller,  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune,  named  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  board;  and  F.  Ward  Just. 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  Neu's-Sun.  John  L. 
Meyer  and  William  F.  Canfield,  both 
of  Chicago,  continue  as  secretary- 
treasurer  and  members’  service  man¬ 
ager.  respectively. 

Discussing  the  newspaper  supply 
situation  at  today’s  closing  session. 
Mr.  Link  stated  that  materials  needed 
to  continue  operations  are  not  going 
to  be  so  easy  to  get  in  the  months 
to  come.  “If  we  fail  fully  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  situation,  we  are  apt  to  get 
a  shocking  awakening  before  very 
long.”  he  declared. 

Many  plants  are  dressing  their 
metal  too  often  and  by  so  doing  are 
increasing  the  loss  of  tin.  which  is 
now  a  very  scarce  metal,  he  pointed 
out.  In  most  instances  once  a  week 
is  often  enough,  he  added.  The  wire 
situation  is  becoming  increasingly 
critical,  Mr.  Link  announced,  urging 
conservation  wherever  possible. 

He  also  advocated  p)eriodical  in¬ 
spection  of  all  electrical  equipment; 
a  saving  in  manpower  and  materials 
in  eliminating  the  re-setting  of  ad¬ 
vertisements;  a  reduction  in  the  width 
of  newsprint  rolls;  and  utmost  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  use  of  copper  and  zinc. 
“If  we  run  out  of  zinc,  rubber,  tin, 
copper,  cork,  acid,  steel,  or  any  of 
the  other  important  materials,  we 
are  out,”  he  asserted.  “When  we  are 
out  we  quit,  this  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
A  real  job  of  conservation  within  our 
plants  will  at  least  postpone  that 
time. 

“The  zinc  situation  has  been  one 
of  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion’s  most  annoying  problems,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Link.  “I  talked  to  our 
division  by  telephone  late  Tuesday 
afternoon  from  Cleveland.  No  defi¬ 
nite  agreement  has  yet  been  reached. 
The  order  as  it  now  stands,  limits  \is 
to  50%  of  last  year's  usage.  No  news¬ 


paper  will  be  in  violation  of  the  order 
until  they  have  used  more  than  50% 
of  last  year’s  usage,  during  this  last 
quarter  beginning  Oct.  1. 

“We  have  hopes  that  before  the 
week  is  over  an  arrangement  will  be 
completed  permitting  us  to  secure  and 
use  zinc  equivalent  to  amount  of 
scrap  zinc  we  can  turn  in.  It  is  likely 
that  this  arrangement  will  provide  for 
the  use  of  brass  si>ecial  zinc  instead 
of  intermediate,  as  is  now  used  for 
most  photo -engraving.  At  best,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  get  along  with 
less  zinc  than  we  have  been  using. 
The  question  that  is  undecided  is 
how  much  less.” 

The  employment  problem.  President 
Potter  reported,  is  most  serious  of 
many  faced  by  publishers.  “The 
draft,  gov'ernment  service,  war  in¬ 
dustry  and  other  factors  have  served 
to  increase  tremendously  our  task  of 
maintaining  adequate  staffs.”  he  said. 
By  way  of  solution,  he  suggested  the 
employment  cf  women  and  overdraft- 
age  men,  the  adoption  of  short 
courses  in  journalism  for  beginners 
and  the  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
draft  deferments. 

Aiding  the  government  in  the  na¬ 
tionwide  scrap  salvage  campaign  has 
been  the  No.  1  job  of  Inland  papers 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Louis  A. 
Weil,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 
reported.  He  advocated  that  news¬ 
papers  “clean  house”  themselves  and 
contribute  obsolete  materials  to  the 
drive.  A  display  of  Inland  new.spa- 
per  promotion  behind  the  scrap  cam¬ 
paign  served  as  a  graphic  testimonial 
to  the  job  accomplished  to  date. 

$116,000  in  Ads  Donated 

During  the  advertising  forum,  Harry 
R.  Le  Poidevin.  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times  reported  that  a  survey  of 
68  Inland  papers  revealed  that  they 
had  donated  190,000  column  inches  of 
advertising  to  the  war  effort,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  17  full  pages  at  an  estimated 
value  of  $116,000.  In  addition,  he 
said,  “yards  and  yards”  of  news  and 
editorial  material  had  been  contrib¬ 
uted  by  newspapers  to  promote  the 
sale  of  War  Bonds  and  other  war  ac¬ 
tivities  on  the  home  front. 

In  general.  newspaf)er  advertising 
revenue  is  on  the  upgrade,  despite 
losses  in  linage.  Increased  revenue 
has  resulted  from  higher  advertising 
rates,  it  was  pointed  out.  Circula¬ 
tion  revenue  continues  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  total  income  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  director  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  offered  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  development  of  more 
local  signature  advertisements  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  war  effort.  He  compli¬ 


mented  the  newspapers  and  their 
loyal  customers  fer  the  excellent  sup¬ 
port  to  date. 

The  part  our  armed  forces  are  play¬ 
ing  in  the  present  global  warfare  was 
brought  out  graphically  in  a  series  of 
talks  by  service  men.  Rear  Admiral 
William  Glassford  USN,  commandant 
of  the  6th  Naval  District,  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  gave  an  off-the-record  account 
of  his  impressions  of  the  Java  Sea 
battle  and  other  naval  engagements. 

Lieut.  D.  D.  Jackson,  USN,  a  dentist 
aboard  the  ill-fated  aircraft  carrier 
Yorktown,  told  an  inspiring  story  of 
the  heroic  deeds  of  its  crew. 

Major  William  E.  Slater,  War  De¬ 
partment  bureau  of  public  relations, 
gave  an  account  of  the  Army’s  part 
in  the  war.  He  told  publishers  that 
unless  application  is  made,  the  War 
Department  does  not  send  its  special 
releases  to  individual  papers. 

Virgil  Pinkley  Speaks 

Virgil  Pinkley,  European  manager 
of  the  United  Press,  spoke  at  today’s 
closing  luncheon  session  on  getting 
the  news  from  the  fighting  fronts. 
The  three  major  problems  of  covering 
the  w’idely  scattered  fighting  fronts, 
he  said,  are  communications,  censor¬ 
ship — which  may  delay  but  seldom 
bottles  up  a  story — and  getting  corre¬ 
spondents  from  one  scene  of  action 
to  another.  He  cautioned  publishers 
against  too  optimistic  headlines  in 
presenting  war  news  and  advised  them 
to  make  it  clear  to  their  readers  when 
stories  are  delayed  bv  censorship  and 
later  released  for  publication. 

Winners  in  the  Inland’s  second  an¬ 
nual  contest  for  the  best  local  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  sponsored  by  Gamma 
Theta  Phi,  journalistic  fraternity  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows:  Class  A — Lud- 
ington  (Mich.)  News,  first;  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third;  Class  B — Chillicothe 
(O.)  Ohioan,  first;  Waukesha  (Wis.) 
Daily  Freeman,  .second;  Class  C — 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic,  first  and  third; 
Rock  Island  Argus,  second. 

Inlanders  were  guests  of  Marshall 
Field  and  Silliman  Evans  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  at  a  cocktail  party  Tuesday 
evening.  More  than  300  publishers 
attended. 

COOPER  WRITES  BOOK 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  written  his 
first  book,  “Barriers  Down.”  to  be 
published  in  December  by  Farrar  & 
Rinehart,  New  York.  In  it,  according 
to  the  publishers,  Mr.  Cooper  tells 
some  hitherto  unrelated  chapters  of 
newspaper  history.  He  tells  of  news 
control  abroad  by  foreign  press  ser- 


TO  GUIDE  DRAFT  BOARDS  ON  PRESS  STATUS 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  15 — An  advisory  bulletin  covering  critical  occupations 
in  the  newspaper  business  is  being  prepared  by  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  and  soon  will  go  to  local  draft  boards  to  serve  as  guides  in  fixing  the 
status  of  key  men.  The  bulletin  will  define  the  duties  of  essential  men  in 
both  editorial  and  mechanical  departments.  Newspaper  publishing  has  been 
determined  to  be  an  “essential  activity”;  therefore  deferment  may  be  granted 
by  local  boards  to  men  in  critical  occupations,  for  not  more  than  six  months 
at  a  time,  and  upon  a  showing  that  the  employer  is  making  a  bonafide  effort 
to  hire,  or  train,  someone  to  take  the  place  of  the  deferee.  A  “critical  occu¬ 
pation”  generally  is  one  which  requires  not  less  than  six  months  training. 


vices,  including  Reuters  and  Havi.  I 
and  of  his  own  fight  during  the  W I 
20  years  to  change  this  situation  W 
Wars  of  the  past,  according  to  lb  I 
Cooper,  might  have  been  avoided  had  I 
the  news  agencies’  approach  to  thi^  f 
task  been  on  a  different  basis.  He  also 
contends  that  future  wars  may  be  ^ 
avoided  if  the  peace  contains  the  • 
proper  guarantee  respecting  the  a- 
change  of  news  between  countries. 

■ 

Lewin  to  Oppose 
Second  Extension 
On  AP  Suit  Reply 

"We  Want  to  Go  to  Trial"  I 
He  Comments  on  Motion 
For  Further  Continuance 

The  Department  of  Justice  told  f 
Editor  &  Publisher  Thursday,  on  the  '? 
eve  of  a  New  York  hearing  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  by  Associated  Press  counsel  for 
a  further  extension  of  time  for  filhg  “ 
of  its  answer  to  the  government  anh^ 
trust  complaint,  that  the  motion  would 
be  opposed  in  court  Friday  “b^use 
there  is  no  need  for  additional  time.* 
Thursday,  Oct.  15,  had  been  set  as 
the  returnable  date  when  the  fiis 
extension  was  granted  Sept.  22  bj 
Federal  Judge  John  W.  Clancy  inNe* 
York  with  consent  of  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  attorneys.  This  Wednesday 
however,  AP  counsel  moved  for  a 
second  extension  and  hearing  of  this 
motion  was  set  for  Friday,  Oct.  16.  i; 

2  p.m.,  by  Judge  Samuel  MandelbauE 
cf  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

"We  Are  Serious  About  This" 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned  Aif 
John  Henry  Lewin,  the  Justice 
partment  attorney  who  signed  d* 
complaint  with  Charles  S.  Westor 
planned  to  go  to  New  York  fros  "i 
Washington  Friday.  Mr.  Lewin  tolc 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  Washingto: 
Thursday;  .y 

“The  Department  of  Justice  OK>ose,j| 
further  continuance  because  there  islf 
no  need  for  additional  time.  In  factf| 
more  time  than  usually  is  allowec>| 
already  has  been  granted.  rS 

“We  are  serious  about  this  andwa 
want  to  go  to  trial.  The  Associate;! 
Press  has  within  its  own  knowledgl 
all  the  facts  needed  to  file  an  answe:  f 
,  In  fact,  the  AP  supplied  the  fact,? 
upon  which  the  complaint  is  based' 

A  spokesman  for  the  AP  attorneys  ^ 

I  Milbank,  Tweed  &  Hope,  told  Ekh  ^ 
&  Publisher  that  further  extensw^^ 
had  been  requested  because  the  de  ^ 
fendant  directors  are  in  widely  sep-  . 
arated  parts  of  the  country  and  it»*  ) 
necessary  for  these  defendants  to  je  5 
in  touch  with  their  own  oounst . J 
locally  for  advice  in  preparing 
defense  to  the  accusations  by  lk|| 
government.  I 

,  The  special  committee  appointed  kB 
_  the  AP  board  of  directors  to  hand*  8 
’  matters  in  connection  with  the  aw-a 

*  trust  suit  filed  Aug.  28.  held  its  tlmfi 
‘  meeting  in  New  York  Wednesd? 

*  Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  New  f** 

’  Times,  was  the  only  absentee, 

'  away  from  the  city  on  business.  Ik 
®  committee  conferred  with  AP  co»* 
on  various  points  of  the  partially 
pared  reply  to  the  governor 
charges.  It  is  imderstood  the  AP  *; 
tended  to  ask  a  continuance 
early  November,  when  it  was  b<¥< 
the  answer  would  be  completed. 

DAILIES  SUSPEND 

'  The  Commerce  (Tex.)  Jounil^ 

*  discontinued  as  a  five-day 
'  daily  with  Sunday  edition 

1  published  semi- weekly.  The 
(Tex.)  Telegram,  with  the  same  P* 
lishing  schedule,  has  suspended. 
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CHICAGO,  Oct.  15— Meeting  under 

stringent  wartime  conditions,  more 
than  200  members  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  attended  the  29th 
annual  convention  here  today  and 
aside  from  routine  business  heard  the 
suggestion  advanced  that  now  is  the 
tiro  for  the  ABC  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tion  of  measuring  secondary  reader- 
ship  of  publications,  as  well  as  pri¬ 
mary  or  net  paid  circulations. 

The  suggestion  for  the  bureau  to 
enlarge  its  service  to  advertisers  was 
made  by  Gordon  E.  Cole,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  advertising 
manager  of  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.  In 
urging  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
wartime  advertising  problems,  Mr. 
Cole  stated: 

Awor*  of  Difficulties 

“I  realize  that  this  subject  may  be 
controversial  and  that  many  practical 
difficulties  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  such  a  desirable  objec¬ 
tive,  but  under  today’s  conditions  can 
we  afford  to  let  difficulties  of  that 
sort  stop  us?  If  this  suggestion  strikes 
any  one  of  you  in  this  audience  as 
heresy,  let  me  pose  this  practical 
problem  for  your  consideration. 

“In  presenting  our  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  program  to  our  retailers  we 
have  always  prided  ourselves  at  Can¬ 
non  Mills  on  making  truthful  state¬ 
ments  of  our  total  magazine  circula¬ 
tion,  based  on  ABC  audits.  In  recent 
trade  paper  advertisements  we  repro¬ 
duced  our  current  consumer  adver¬ 
tisement  and  stated  ‘seven  leading 
national  magazines  will  distribute  17,- 
000,000  copies  of  this  advertisement  in 
the  month  of  January.’  In  the  same 
issues  of  the  trade  papers  in  which 
this  advertisement  appeared,  a  com¬ 
petitor  reproduced  a  single  page  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Life  magazine  only,  and 
stated  ‘20,000,000  of  your  customers 
will  see  this  advertisement  in  the 
January  issue  of  Life  magazine.’ 

“In  my  opinion,  the  ABC  has  a 
great  deal  at  stake  here,  and  certainly 
honest  advertisers  have.  If  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  placed  under  some  kind  of 
control,  all  the  good  that  the  ABC 
has  accomplished  over  a  period  of  29 
years  may  be  nullified.  As  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  I  am  not  detracting  from  the 
value  or  importance  of  the  magazine 
studies  now  being  conducted.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  valuable,  but  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  they  should  be  conducted  by  a 
cooperative  organization  like  the  ABC 
and  that  figures  should  be  available 
for  all  publications.” 

No  Action  on  Suggostion 

No  a^ion  was  taken  on  Mr.  Cole’s 
suggestion,  but  it  appeared  that  bu¬ 
reau  members  recognized  that  a  defl¬ 
ate  problem  exists  which  the  ABC 
’’wy  be  able  to  solve  in  the  future. 

No  spKial  business  came  before  the 
convention,  which  was  confined  to  a 
^gle  day’s  meeting.  The  newspaper 
divisional  meeting  was  a  particularly 
streamlined  harmony  session.  Sev¬ 
eral  resolutions,  dealing  with  bureau 
prowdure,  were  referred  to  the  board. 

L.  ’Thomson,  Western  Electric  Co., 
^  re-elected  president  of  the  bureau. 
tJther  officers  were  also  re-elected. 


including  H.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett 
Co.,  first  vice-president;  Ralph  Starr 
Butler,  General  Foods  Corp.,  second 
vice-president;  Fred  Bohen,  Success¬ 
ful  Farming,  third  vice-president;  G. 
R.  Schaeffer,  Marshall  Field  and  Co., 
secretary;  and  E.  Ross  Gamble,  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  treasurer. 

The  following  directors  were  elected 
at  the  general  session: 

Advertisers — Ralph  Starr  Butler, 
General  Foods  Corporation,  New 
York;  William  A.  Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington; 
W.  S.  McLean,  Fisher  Body  Division, 
General  Motors  Corporation;  Stuart 
Peabody,  the  Borden  Company,  New 
York;  D.  D.  Richards,  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Company,  Chicago;  H.  H.  Rimmer, 
Canadian  General  Electric  Company, 
Ltd.,  Toronto;  and  Carleton  Healy, 
Hiram  Walker,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Advertising  agencies — E.  Ross  Gam¬ 
ble,  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Magazines — Fred  Stone,  The  Par¬ 
ents’  Magazine,  New  York. 

Critii  for  Advertising 

Newspapers — W.  J.  J.  Bvitler,  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Class  I,  news¬ 
papers  published  in  Canada;  Buell  W. 
Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call, 
Class  2,  newspapers  published  in  east¬ 
ern  time  zone;  Horace  Powell,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Class  3,  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  central  time  zone. 

Farm  papers — Charles  E.  Sweet, 
Capper  Publications,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Business  papers  —  Mason  Britton, 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York. 

William  Reydel,  Newell-Emmett  Co., 
chairman  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  spoke  the 
function  of  advertising  in  total  war. 
He  told  of  the  work  of  the  Advertising 
Council  and  related  the  background  of 
pre-war  consumer  distrust  in  adver¬ 
tising  which  gave  rise  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Consumer-Relations  in  Adver¬ 
tising. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  close  to  the 
committee  activity  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  effective  solutions  to  the 
‘advertising-consumer’  problem,”  he 
said.  “Naturally  an  activity  of  this 
type  cannot  be  spectacular  and  dram¬ 
atic.  It  must  rely  on  the  cumulative 
effects  of  a  sound  policy  carried  out 
in  an  intelligent,  tactful  manner.” 

Mr.  Reydell  also  asserted  that  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agents  and  media  must  make 
the  most  of  advertising’s  power  to 
serve  as  well  as  to  sell  in  view  of 
wartime  conditions.  “Advertising  is 
facing  a  crisis  of  drastic  testing,”  he 
declared.  “Either  we  will  come 
through  with  a  revitalized  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  service  to  both  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  nation;  or,  if  we  fail, 
we  shall  be  discredited  and  suffer  a 
serious  setback  not  only  during  but 
after  the  war.” 

The  newspaper  divisional  meeting 
renominated  the  three  directors  whose 
terms  expired  and  aside  from  a  brief 
report  on  the  success  of  the  Visualiza¬ 
tion  Plan,  the  members  devoted  the 
entire  morning  to  an  informal  but 
intensive  discussion  of  tire  and  gaso¬ 
line  rationing  and  newsprint  conserva¬ 
tion.  Harry  S.  Webster,  San  Bernar¬ 


dino  (Cal.)  Sun  and  Telegram,  pre¬ 
sided  as  chairman  of  the  brief  divi¬ 
sional  meeting. 

Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News,  rose  to 
compliment  ABC  auditors  for  their 
efficient  handling  of  the  Visualization 
Plan  relating  the  number  of  occu¬ 
pied  dwellings  to  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  by  counties.  In  general,  the 
plan  has  been  put  into  effect  with 
only  a  few  inequities  which  have 
not  proved  to  be  serious,  it  was 
stated. 

Matt  Sullivan,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
president  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association,  took 
charge  of  the  open  forum  on  wartime 
circulation  problems.  ’There  was  con¬ 
siderable  swapping  of  experiences  on 
gas  rationing  as  it  now  exists  in  east¬ 
ern  states  in  the  light  of  forthcoming 
nationwide  gas  rationing.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  brought  out  that  newspaper 
delivery  will  be  operating  under  two 
sets  of  federal  regulations.  Tire  and 
gasoline  rationing  come  under  OPA 
rules,  with  the  operation  of  delivery 
trucks  continuing  under  ODT  regula¬ 
tions.  Effective  Nov.  15,  a  new  ODT 
order.  No.  21,  will  require  a  certificate 
of  “war  necessity”  for  all  registered 
commercial  vehicles,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

Urges  Non-Returns 

While  newsprint  rationing  is  yet  to 
become  a  fact,  conservation  of  print 
paper  proved  to  be  another  topic  of 
keen  interest.  The  growing  need  for 
newspapers,  especially  in  larger  cities, 
to  eliminate  returns  was  forcefully 
brought  to  the  attention  of  circulation 
managers.  The  St.  Louis  plan  was 
cited  as  an  apparently  “model  plan” 
for  papers  in  metropolitan  centers. 

Ralph  Cowan,  Toronto  Star,  re¬ 
ported  that  according  to  information 
received  in  Canada  American  news¬ 
paper  publishers  may  have  to  “eat 
into”  their  stock  piles  of  newsprint  to 
the  extent  of  15.000  tons  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December.  The  con¬ 
version  of  power  in  some  Canadian 
paper  mills  to  war  production  is  likely 
to  result  in  a  reduction  in  newsprint 
manufactured,  he  said.  Speaking  as  a 
Canadian  circulator  who  has  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  non-returnable  basis  since 
the  war  started,  Mr.  Cowan  urged 
U.S.  newspapers  to  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  such  a  program. 

’The  retirement  of  Marco  Morrow, 
Capper  Farm  Press,  as  a  director  from 
the  farm  paper  division  of  the  bureau, 
was  announced  at  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Morrow  has  been  an  ABC  director  for 
the  past  23  years.  In  tribute  to  his 
outstanding  service  to  farm  paper 
members  and  to  the  bureau  as  a  whole 
the  board  of  directors  presented  Mr. 
Morrow  with  an  inscribed  plaque. 

In  his  annual  report.  President  P.  L. 
Thomson  said  in  part: 

“The  greatest  membership  gain  was 
again  in  the  division  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Progress  with  the  Bureau’s 
experiment  for  membership  of  this 
group  has  been  most  encouraging  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  number  of 
members  added  to  the  Bureau  and  the 
cost  of  their  audits.  During  the  past 
year  52  weekly  newspapers  have  qual¬ 


ified  for  membership  and  many  appli¬ 
cations  are  pending. 

“The  visualization  plan  was  actually 
put  into  effect  for  those  newspapers 
whose  audits  fell  due  Dec.  31, 1941  and 
for  the  majority  of  those  whose  audit 
period  ended  March  31, 1942.  ’The  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  unusual  operation  will 
not  be  a  recurring  one,  as  the  occu¬ 
pied  dwelling  unit  figures  should  re¬ 
main  the  same  until  another  census  is 
made.  But  for  the  necessity  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  imusual  expense  involved 
in  this  change,  our  financial  statement 
would  have  shown  even  greater  sav¬ 
ings. 

“The  Bureau  has  long  recognized  as 
a  qualification  of  publishers’  member¬ 
ship  circulation  paid  for  by  the  reader, 
and  while  Bureau  rules  never  con¬ 
templated  auditing  the  net  circulation 
revenue  of  a  publisher,  they  disclosed 
information  that  allowed  the  buyer  to 
judge  when  circulation  was  being 
forced.  Now  most  publishers  have 
found  that  in  their  own  interest  bor¬ 
derline  promotion  practices  are  out, 
and  with  all  elements  of  cost  increas¬ 
ing,  the  need  for  increased  circulation 
revenue  has  become  indispensable. 
The  result  has  been  a  widespread 
movement  to  raise  single  copy  and 
subscription  prices,  while  limitations 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  number 
of  editions,  returns,  arrearages,  etc., 
and  economies  worked  out  for  the 
common  delivery  of  competing  papers 
and  other  measures  for  conserving 
manpower,  materials,  gasoline  and 
rubber.  All  of  this  has  been  reflected 
in  Bureau  operations.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  your  organization  is  in 
the  black  today.  It  is  a  healthy  sign 
of  publishing  progress. 

“The  work  of  the  Bureau’s  auditors 
and  the  information  in  Bureau  reports 
also  make  apparent  to  publishers 
wasteful  practices  in  their  own  estab¬ 
lishments.  In  the  long  run  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  waste  which  a  publisher  can 
bring  about  enables  him  to  make  his 
advertising  space  more  productive  for 
his  customers.  In  these  war  times, 
therefore,  the  Bureau  is,  I  think,  func¬ 
tioning  more  effectively  than  ever  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  established.” 

■ 

HALEY  TO  VISIT  U.  S. 

W.  J.  Haley,  join*  managing  director 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the 
Manchester  Evening  News  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Press  Association  and 
Reuters,  plans  to’  visit  the  United 
States  next  month. 


E  &  P  Will  Take  Checks 
For  Powell  Fund 

A  check  for  $50  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
from  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  Reporter,  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  fund  being  raised 
by  the  National  Press  Club  for 
I.  B.  Powell,  Shanghai  editor 
who  suffered  unspeakable  tor¬ 
tures  as  a  Japanese  prisoner. 
The  contribution  resulted  from 
an  address  delivered  last  week 
in  Washington  by  Robert  Bell- 
aire,  former  Tokyo  correspondent 
of  the  United  Press,  who  asked 
that  the  compensation  offered 
him  be  given  to  the  Powell  fund. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be 
glad  to  receive  contributions  to 
this  fund  and  will  transmit  them 
promptly  to  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDITOR  &  publisher!  FO 


Elmer  Davis  Tells  NEA  way  only  encourages  disappointment  N.  Y.  Papers  Show  I 

_  and  disillusion,  when  people  realize  m  j  ,  ■  - 

A  that  it  is  still  going  to  take  time  and  ll©t  VjldUl  OI 

inat  v^wi  IS  usina  irutn  . 

And  he  pomted  out  that  the  excuse  of  f  fOT^IOg 

Cites  It  As  Our  “Secret  Weapon"  Being  TsSncT^'^bel^Se  "°‘cmSed’"  tnd  Circulation  I 

Used  to  Speed  Victory  .  .  .  McCormick  '*°‘'^^ryth*''^MrerwMpon"  Was  10.901.513 

Addresses  Advisory  Council  He  said  he  felt  that  Rex  stout’s  ex-  Po*"  12-Month  Period 

pression  that  “truth  is  our  secret  wea-  .  ^  ^ 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  12 — Elmer  Davis  told  ation  and  outline  of  OWI  plans  as  to  pon;  Hitler  and  the  Japs  haven’t  got 

members  of  the  National  Mitonal  their  place  in  the  news  field.  They  it’’  should  be  used  more  effectively,  Sunday 

Association  Advisory  Council  here  are  essential,  “but  we  are  going  to  The  Omaha  World-Herald's  scrap  Hurine  the  12  "®wspapers 

today  that  the  Office  of  War  Informa-  have  to  place  a  priority  on  them,”  he  campaign  came  in  for  praise  from  Mr.  o„_t  wa<s 

tion  was  “set  up  to  tell  the  truth  in  said.  “In  other  words  we  will  deter-  Davis  as  another  example  of  the  way  statements  of  ownershm^ona^ 

order  to  help  the  people  of  the  United  mine  what  comes  first  and  for  how  a  newspaper  can  be  effective  in  war  Tilf^ 


Cites  It  As  Our  “Secret  Weapon"  Being 
Used  to  Speed  Victory  .  .  .  McCormick 
Addresses  Advisory  Council 


N.  Y.  Papers  Show 
Net  Gain  of 
396.398  Copies 


Total  Circulation  lor  11 
Dailies  Was  10.901.513 
For  Last  12-Month  Period 


A  net  gain  of  nearly  400,000  copies 
in  the  aggregate  daily  and  Sv^ 
circulation  of  New  York  newspaper  ^ 


States  win  a  speedier  and  more  com-  long.  The  only  trouble  about  cam-  effort  and  war  morale. 


plete  victory. 

“For  the  more  thoroughly  the  peo- 


paigns  is  that  they  never  end.”  The  Monday  luncheon  speaker  was 

Dealing  with  the  overseas  branch.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 


newspaper  can  be  effective  in  war  tion  published  early  this  montf^'  I 
morale.  Total  net  paid  circulation  of  11  Ne»  f 

The  Monday  luncheon  speaker  was  York  newspapers  was  10,901 513  ?  ^ 


ru.  u.e  ...o.c  it.,:  i^eaimg  wun  me  overseas  orancn  uol.  Kobert  K.  McCormick,  publisher  increase  of  396,398  copies  over 

pie  of  the  United  States  understand  Mr.  Davis  pointed  out  that  it  occupied  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  outlined  aggregate  of  10  505 115  for  the  «««• 
ihis  war — its  origins,  its  issues,  and  its  ahont.  three-miarters  of  the  OWI  work  fKo  Uicir,.-,.  nt  iVio  rft-/.,urfV>  r,f  Aeen.  to _ .l _ :’j  .  .  Pf*™!!,' 


ihis  war — its  origins,  its  issues,  and  its  about  three-quarters  of  the  OWI  work  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Asso-  12-month  period  This  tabulatmn'^'*^^ 
possible  consequences  as  well  as  its  schedule.  t. - — j  . — u.j  —  .  <*uon  m. 


dated  Press  and  touched  on  the  im-  dudes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Will 


day-to-day  status  the  more  thor-  “Every  one  of  you  is  charged,”  he  portance  of  the  government’s  suit.  Street  Journal,  but  does  not  takp 

ov-t/w  ♦V\Qf  tVtA  _ x* _ 3  4<* _ x _ _ _  _ !xL  xl..  ^  .  *1  i  i>  . «  «  .  .  _  WIH: 


<iughly  they  understand  that,  the  continued,  “just  as  we  are,  with  the 
harder  they  will  work  to  win  it.  And  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  Amer- 


I  have  never  doubted  that  we  will  jean  people  are  truthfully  informed,  of  the  Department  of  Justice)  is  that 
certainly  win  it — IF  we  work  at  it  the  end  that  they  may  develop  an  the  Associated  Press  be  compelled  to 
hard  enough.  Nor  have  I  ever  informed  and  intelligent  understand-  take  into  membership  and  render  ser- 
doubted  that  the  American  people  The  job  is  not  as  easy  as  it  may  vice  to  anyone  who  demands  it.  If 


“The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  com-  foreign  language  and  other  daily 
plaint  (filed  by  the  anti-trust  division  financial  or  sectional  papers.  ’  | 

nf  T^pnarfmpnf  rtf  .Tiictinp^  ic  tViat  nr  ^  ■ 


will  work  hard  at  it.’’  ,ook;  lor  ii  cannot  De  peno.meu  oy  mis  snouia  be  neia  to  be  me  law.  For  the  previous  period,  during  whiev 

Not  Press  Agents  merely  printing  all  the  news  that  any  brewery,  any  public  utility,  any  pji^j  made  its  debut  and  averaeed 

“We  are  not  press  agents  for  the  comes  along,  as  it  comes  along— by  undercover  gambler,  any  one  at  all,  122.353  copies  from  June  18  to  Scti 
government  or  for  any  part  thereof,”  covering  the  war  just  as  you  would  for  any  reason  at  all,  could  come  to  30,  1940,  there  was  a  net  increaw  of 
Mr.  Davis  said.  “1  believe  that  our  cover  a  fire  on  Main  Street.  Amer-  your  town,  make  a  contract  with  a  348.223  for  the  11  publications, 
record  shows  that  we  have  faithfully  ican  newspapers,  on  the  whole,  have  job  printer,  and  use  the  service  you  No  breakdown  of  Sunday  circulatin’ 


look;  for  it  cannot  be  perfoimed  by  this  should  be  held  to  be  the  law. 


75,468  Gain  in  1941 

This  year’s  gain  of  396,398  copb 
compares  with  a  net  increase  of  75,4fc 
for  the  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1941 


record  shows  that  we  have  faithfully 
reported  shortcomings  as  well  as  suc¬ 
cesses,  in  pursuance  of  our  instruc- 


No  breakdown  of  Sunday  circulatin’. 


done  a  good  job  of  covering  the  war;  have  been  building  up  for  40-odd  was  available,  except  in  the  case  of 


they  have  certainly  covered  it  more  years,  to  run  you  out  of  business,  and 


tions  to  try  to  develop  an  informed  fully  than  the  newspapers  of  any  other  if  unsuccessful,  withdraw  from  busi- 


and  intelligent  understanding.” 

He  then  went  into  an  explanation 
of  the  many  branches  of  the  OWI,  the 


nation. 

Relates  Dieppe  Overplay 

“In  the  main  that  job  has  been  too 


ness,  having  lost  only  so  much  money 
as  he  had  not  deducted  from  his  in¬ 
come  tax. 


the  News  and  the  Mirror.  Seven-day 
averages  were  published  by  the  other 
papers. 

Standard  size  papers,  morning  and 
evening,  inci  eased  their  daily  price 


specific  uses  of  mediums  and  their  well  done,  and  such  failures  as  have  If  a  couit  takes  jurisdiction  of  this  outside  the  city  limits  from  ^  to  4c 


He  made  reference  to  the  occurred  in  most  instances  have  been  case,”  he  continued,  “and  issues  such  in  August.  Exceptions  were  the  Joar. 


an  injunction,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  iial-Amencan,  which  sells  its  Saturday  s- 
authority  it  will  have  usurped.  If  a  issue  with  color  comics  and  feature  ^ 


Aug.  8  general  survey  which  was  car-  traceable  either  to  overenthusiasm  or  injunction,  inere  is  no  limit  to  tne  itricaii.  wnicn  sens  us  Saturday 

ried  by  the  entire  press  of  the  nation,  to  the  persistence  of  routine  habits —  authority  it  will  have  usurped.  If  a  issue  wi  co  or  comi^  and  feature 
He  said  he  regarded  that  as  news,  but  such  as  the  tradition  that  anything  court  can  force  us  to  take  a  mem-  luus  or  c,  an  t  e  Post,  which 
that  it  also  had  been  regarded  as  that  the  home-town  boys  are  mixed  '^er  m,  it  can  force  us  to  expell  a  a  5c  Saturday  price  into  effect  March . 
propaganda  by  some.  up  in  is  more  important  than  what  is  .  u  u  *  e^Kt 


when  it  added  similar  sections  and 


‘Well,  everything  said  by  anybody,  done  by  total  strangers.  There  is  a 


with  the  object  of  influencing  the  ac-  sound  basis  for  that  but  it  can  be 


lions  or  opinions  of  other  people,  is  overdone.  A  few  weeks  ago,  for  in¬ 
propaganda.  Propaganda  is  an  instru-  stance,  there  was  the  raid  on  Dieppe 


propaganda  by  some.  up  in  is  more  important  than  what  is  .  j  u  u  a 

“Well,  everything  said  by  anybody,  done  by  total  strangers.  There  is  a  e  bill  picsented  by  the  Attorney  rj,,  ^  p  ,  ° 

with  the  object  of  influencing  the  ac-  sound  basis  for  that  but  it  can  be  United  States  before 

lions  or  opinions  of  other  people,  is  overdone.  A  few  weeks  ago.  for  in-  of  Southern  New  Journal-American  and  Pn^t  W 

propaganda.  Propaganda  is  an  instru-  stance,  there  was  the  raid  on  Dieppe  intencled  to  strip  the  press  and  ^  ^  j  suburbs  from  Mon 

mem.  which  may  be  used  for  worthy  deliberately  planned  as  a  quick,  the  people  of  their  rjghte  and  liberties,  ^ 

or  unworthy  ends,  and  may  use  truth  small,  hit-and-run  operation,  where  guaranteed  imder  the  first  and  foui-  Following  are  the  1942  and  1941 
or  falsehood  as  its  raw  material.  Any  the  forces  engaged  were  not  supposed  f®"  ^  Constitu-  „  published  in  the  sUte- 

general  surveys  issued  by  our  office,  to  go  far  or  stay  long.  A  few  dozen  ^  mentsf  published  in 

attempting  to  set  facts  in  focus — such  Americans  took  part  in  that  opera-  undred  and  htty  years.  raix  r  mm-j  i»m 

as  our  general  report  of  Aug.  8 — any-  tion,  along  with  the  several  thousand  Urges  Resistance  Times  av^i.......  502.93.^ 

thing  like  that  will  be  based  on  facts,  Canadians  and  British;  and  one  New  “The  object  is  to  turn  the  federal  Sun*  [7. .  278,631  294, ol 

and  will  use  them  to  the  end  of  in-  York  newspaper  ran  a  banner  head-  court  from  the  protector  of  the  peo-  Xews'^*'"  . 1  W6’ ill  1 15^ 

forming  the  American  people  about  line  in  its  biggest  type — ‘A.E.F.  in-  pie’s  liberties  to  a  reincarnation  of  the  SumTay  \e»s !  '.'.’.3,829.490  3’,623'2»' 

the  situation  so  that  they  will  be  bet-  vades  Europe.’  Obviously  playing  the  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  abolished  liu* 

ler  able  to  win  the  war.  I  am  not  story  like  that  was  of  great  help  to  with  Charles  I.  Post**\.'..'.T.'^.'. !!!!.!!!  '205]728 

ashamed  either  of  that  purpose,  or  Joe  Goebbels  in  trying  to  put  over  “You  will  do  well,”  he  concluded.  Journal  -  American  (7-day 


Urges  Resistance 

“The  object  is  to  turn  the  federal 
court  from  the  protector  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  liberties  to  a  reincarnation  of  the 


ments: 

I'lilM-r  MM-!  ISM 

Times  (7-day  av.  I .  502.93.'!  SlS.fcr 

Herald  Tribune  1 7-d.ay  .IV. )  352,96  2  372j'‘ 

Sun  .  278,631  294, 0: 

World’TeleRram  .  380,798  31424' 

Daily  News  . 1,996.318  1,971,4* 

Suiidav  News . 3,829.490  3,62323! 

Daily  Mirror  .  786,968  75*2> 


Sunday  Mirror  . 1,619.432  1,48423. 


iin  (..naries  i.  Post*  .  205,728 

“You  will  do  well,”  he  concluded.  Journal  -  American  (7-day 


that  method  of  going  about  it.  We  tell  their  argument  that  a  real  attempt  at  “to  resist  this  effort  vigorously  not  Br*Jiklyn 'Eagle  (7-d’a’y'av!)’  ^97.887 


you  the  way  it  looks  to  us,  and  if  we  invasion  had  been  made,  and  de-  only  in  your  own  right  but  in  the  PM  •  .  .  128,173 


go  wrong  there  is  an  infallible  safe¬ 
guard.  As  I  told  a  committee  of  the 


rights  of  all  the  people,  because  if  J”""''' 


In  citing  another  example:  “Last  Freedom  of  the  Press  is  destroyed. 


House  of  Representatives  the  other  week  a  California  newspaper  carried  all  other  freedoms  with  fail.” 


*P(i-t  gives  net  paid  daily,  except  Satunl  ’ 
as  21 3.5 1 4  for  12  mouths  cndeil  Sept.  S'*. 


day,  if  it  looks  different  to  anybody  a  banner  headline  in  its  biggest  type  Other  speakers  at  the  NEA  sessions 
else  he  has  every  right  to  get  up  and  — ‘Hitler  Crushed  at  Stalingrad.’  Now,  were:  Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  Director 

say  so.”  Hitler  was  stopped  at  Stalingrad,  and  of  the  Advertising  Council,  and  Mrs. 

Outlined  Work  that  fact  is  of  very  great  importance;  Katherine  Ratto,  merchandising  coun- 

He  outlined  the  two  phases  of  news  but  he  is  a  long  way  from  being  sel  for  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

handled  by  his  office  and  the  mechan-  -  - 


ICS  of  its  work.  He  said  he  felt  his 
office  had  achieved  considerable  re¬ 
sults  and  that  “nobody  knows  better 

ihan  we  do  that  our  achievement  falls  Elmer  Davis,  OWI 
far  short  of  perfection.  We  can  insist  chief,  with  National 
on  coherence  and  consistency  in  news  E^torial  Association 
stories  formally  released  by  govern-  officers  at  Chicago 
ment  agencies,  or  by  us  in  their  name;  L  f®  r.: 


on  coherence  and  consistency  in  news  E^torial  Association 
stories  formally  released  by  govern-  officers  at  Chicago 
ment  agencies,  or  by  us  in  their  name;  L  f®  r.: 

but  we  cannot  forbid,  and  do  not  want 
forbid,  any  Federal  offieial  to  talk 
to  reporters.  If  some  such  official  chairman  of  NEA 
disagrees  with  a  policy  that  has  been  board;  Mr.  Davis 
agreed  on  and  adopted,  there  is  noth-  and  Edvrin  F.  Abels, 
ing  to  prevent  him  from  expressing  Lawrence  (Kan.) 
such  disagreement  to  reporters —  Outlook.  NEA  presi- 
nothing  except  his  judgment  and  sense  dent, 

of  propriety.  Fortunately  those  in¬ 
fluences  are  usually  operative.” 

Campaigns  by  various  government 
departments  will  be  given  an  explan- 


Ad  in  Detroit  Weekly 
Revealed  FDR's  Trip 

One  paper,  the  weekly  Btrminglwin 
Eccentric  in  Detroit,  “inadvertently 
and  unwittingly”  got  an  unwanted 
scoop  on  the  Roosevelt  visit  to  tlu'  4 
city.  * 

It  was  no  doings  of  Elditor  Georgf 
Averill  that  his  was  the  only  nevn- 
paper  in  the  United  States  whid. 
broke  the  secrecy  of  the  two-we*k 
Presidential  tour.  It  was  one  of  the 
slips  that  occur  in  unedited  advertis¬ 
ing  copy. 

An  antique  dealer,  Kenton  R.  Matn- 
ews,  who  operates  a  shop  in  Bimninf 
ham,  and  is  widely  known  not  only 
for  his  informal  advertising  but  as  > 
man  who  does  not  like  politicians  nof 
the  present  Administration,  let  loose  , 
the  following  information,  tucked  ^ 
the  end  of  one  of  Mathews’  Eccentric 
ads,  as  a  footnote — (The  PresjbbR 
Visited  Detroit  This  Week— EiK' 
TIONS  IN  November). 
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OCTOBER  17.  1942 

CARTOONISTS  LOOK  AT  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  AND  STALINGRAD  FRONTS 

the  VOLGA  FISHERMAN 


THE  OLD  GENTLEMAN  CERTAINLY 
DOES  GET  AROUND 


„  hitler's 


^IMAD  N 
HM-SUTHF 
(JOfTAV^AV/  > 


newspaper,  and  “Captain  Emma,  a  who  was  killed  in  that  area  early  in  But  Miller  said  he  got  his  fill  on  Sept, 
young  regimental  commisar  whose  September.  Brumby  is  38  and  a  na-  13. 

17-year-old  son  is  on  the  Rzhev  front,  tive  of  Marietta,  Ga.  Two  INS  cable  "Three  Jap  ships  opened  up  on  us. 
The  trip  was  made  in  an  “unpredict-  desk  men  in  New  York  also  are  being  he  wrote.  “I  was  standing  with  Corn- 
able  car”  driven  by  “Ivan  the  Terri-  sent  abroad.  John  Jarrell,  former  mandor  Dexter  and  Major  O  Conne 
ble"  over  “what  is  called  a  road”  to  a  city  editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  on  the  beach  when  the  Japs  turner 
point  within  two  miles  of  the  actual  Journal,  who  has  been  on  the  INS  ‘heir  searchlights  directly  on  us.  Fel 
fighting.  cable  desk  for  a  year,  has  been  as-  just  '‘ke  a  bubble  dancer  when  hei 

In  his  second  dispatch  Stowe  told  of  signM  to  the  Army  at  an  undisclosed  bubble  breaks,  pie  commander  tok 

eating  a  meal  of  captured  German  point.  Clinton  Greene,  who  spent  six  us  to  stand  perfectp  stiH.  We  die 

supplies  in  a  dugout  within  shellfire  months  on  the  cable  desk  after  nearly  until  we  saw  a  flash  of  flame  as  thi 
of  the  enemy,  and  of  drinking  a  toast  five  years  service  in  INS  bureaus  in  opened  up  on  us.  .  .  Beat  t  i 

of  vodka  to  a  post-war  reunion  in  Pittsburgh,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  has  uugout. 

Berlin  with  his  host.  been  sent  to  the  INS  London  office.  That  resulted  m  creation  of  a  nev 

,  .  ,  .  ,,  ^  press  headquarters.  Said  Miller: 

Meanwhile,  as  more  correspondents  Solomons  Wrifer  Unnerved  .-They  put  the  new  press  headquar 

arrived  abroad  to  cover  other  fronts,  a  war  correspondent  can  be  ters  too  far  back  in  the  jungle  to  sui 

Vern  Haugland  of  the  Associated  unnerved  at  the  front  was  told  by  me — and  I  was  right  about  that.  A1 

Press  was  flown  to  an  American  hos-  Robert  C.  Miller,  United  Press  cor-  hell  broke  loose  on  the  ridge  las 

pital  in  Australia  m  a  B-25  ^mber  respondent,  in  his  notebook  which  night  (Sept.  14)  and  our  gang  gc 
Oct.  10,  still  weak  from  the  effects  of  reached  U.P.  headquarters  at  New  chased  out  of  the  press  tent  by  th 
wandering  through  the  New  Guinea  York  this  week.  Battered  and  rid-  Japs.  That  was  while  I  was  on 
jungles  for  seven  weeks.  Physicians  jjjgj  jjy  scissors  of  censors,  it  told  beach  dodging  cruiser  shells.  Wer 
said  he  should  recover  fully  from  me  Miller  had  “butterflies  in  his  up  there  this  morning  and  found  tw 

privations  which  nearly  cost  him  his  stomach”  the  morning  he  prepared  to  dead  Japs  right  in  the  middle  of  th 
^  debark  with  the  Marines  who  command  post.  An  hour  after  Die 

L.  A.,  Milwaukee  Men  Abroad  launched  the  Solomon  Islands  oflen-  Tregaskis  and  I  were  doing  our  stork 
Bill  Henry,  Los  Angeles  Times  col-  sive.  It  also  related  how  the  press  in  the  mess  shack  when  a  shot  cam 
umnist,  has  departed  for  the  South  corps — Miller,  Sherman  Montrose  of  through  the  screen  door.  Our  pre: 
Pacific  war  zone  for  a  series  of  articles  Acme  Newspictures,  and  Richard  Tre-  tent  was  in  no-man’s-land  again — bi 
written  in  the  arenas  where  U.  S.  gaskis,  of  International  News  Service  we  managed  to  sneak  down  and  gi 
armed  forces  are  engaged.  He  will  — lived,  dodged  bullets  and  cur.sed  the  our  typewriters  out.  A  sniper  drilk 
continue  to  write  his  daily  column,  tropical  heat  and  humidity.  a  hole  in  the  tent  roof  while  we  wei 

“By  the  Way,”  during  his  travels.  Miller  is  now  back  in  Honolulu  after  there.  The  press  section  has  no 
Henry  was  abroad  when  the  war  being  relieved  at  Guadalcanal  by  moved  down  to  the  beach  again." 
broke  out  in  Europe  and  served  as  Francis  McCarthy  of  the  U.P.  New  Romanea  Mixed  with  War 

„  -  Times  war  correspondent  in  London  2^aland  staff.  Miller  was  in  the  Solo-  _  ir. 

first  dispatch  of  his  series  from  the  for  several  months  after  the  start  of  mons  for  six  weeks.  loamoH  wHv  H«>nrv  P  MpMuU 

Rzehv  front  Oct.  13.  hostilities.  Miller  noted  that  as  the  attack  be-  f  "‘‘y  why  Henry  P^McNult 

While  other  correspi  ndents  have  Robert  J.  Doyle,  of  the  Miluiaukec  8®"  his  nerves  became  more  calm  readi^ng  South  ^Africa  To^sL^me  I 
previously  been  taken  on  short  con-  Journal  staff,  has  arrived  in  Australia  ®*cept  for  a  gulp  as  someone  tapped  position  of  news  manager  thei 

ducted  tours  in  groups  behind  the  to  report  the  activities  of  Wisconsin  {jl"™  the  shoulder  and  motioned  ^  fj.^^  ^ 

lines,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  said,  men  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area.  He  landing  boat.  He  learned  it  collided  with  another  vesi 

S  owe  MW  more  of  the  actual  combat  will  be  attached  to  General  Douglas  o  crowd  to  the  front  of  paMeSere  wer^traLferr 

abng  the  world’s  greatest  battle  line  MacArthur’s  headquarters.  «  landmg  boat,  bemuse  you  Rnd  your-  ^  jhg  wS  ca 

than  any  other  observer,  including  Henrv  and  Dovle  are  two  of  pushed  ashore  first  and.  w  me  secona  sieamei  wnicn  was  ca 

military  attaches.  the  ^st  war  correspondents  sent  correspondent  unarmed.  p^'.g^.j^g^^McNuhl  merLT 

J  *  J  . .  abroad  since  last  Dec  7  bv  other  than  ®1^  learned  that  it  s  bad  medicine  Palestine.  McNulty  met  and  fell 

_  **  *  *"  Privilege  York  Chicago  or  Boston  news-  1°  flatten  out  with  your  chin  on  the  1°''®  o**®  of  ll*®  nurses,  Barbf 

Stowe  called  his  nine  days  at  the  _j._g_g  ’  ground  when  a  bombing  is  under  Young.  She  resigned  her  Palesti 

iront  up  to  Oct.  13  “an  unprecedented  vvay,  as  you’re  apt  to  be  knocked  out  assignment,  married  McNulty  a 

privilege  for  an  American  corre-  Whitehead  and  Thoburn  Ij^g  heaving  earth.  proceeded  with  him  to  his  new  p( 

spondent.”  He  said  he  had  lived,  eaten  fToby)  Wwnt,  formerly  members  of  gjjtj.y  September  9  reads:  Edward  H.  Crockett,  AP  and  W 

and  slept  with  the  Red  Army  in  sev-  me  AP  staff  in  New  York,  have  joined  "Rained  as  usual.  Dick  Tregaskis  World  correspondent,  has  been 

eral  sectors,  because  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  Ij*®  and  I  spent  a  miserable  hour  in  the  signed  to  the  British  Mediterram 

whom  he  described  as  the  Soviet  ‘h®  M'^dle  East.  They  sent  their  first  j^^gig  ^^Rg  j^p  75.^  blasted  at  fleet,  based  at  Alexandria,  succe< 

Union  s  most  famous  war  correspon-  us  pointblank.  They  were  so  close  ing  Larry  Allen,  who  was  captu 

dent  «  unquestionably  one  of  the  Cano  Oct.  12  after  a  10,0M-mile  jour-  ,^g  thought  they  were  mortars.  There’s  during  a  British  raid  on  Tob 

if  j  two-legged  passports  to  *'®y  V  P  ®*'®  ®  U.  S.  nothing  worse  than  lying  in  a  jungle.  Sept.  13.  Crockett  recently  was 

St  found.  ’  International  News  Service  has  sent  wringing  wet,  with  a  war  going  on  leased  from  the  hospital  at  Alex 

awwe  rode  to  the  front  with  this  cor-  Robert  Brumby,  one  of  its  sports  col-  around  vou.”  dria.  where  he  was  treated  fnr  ini 


Stowe  at  Front 
With  Red  Army. 
Sets  Precedent 
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Bob  Davis,  Editor,  Author, 
N.  Y.  Sun  Columnist,  Dies 

Famous  Roving  Reporter,  73,  Succumbs  While 
On  Assignment  in  Montreal  .  .  .  Inspired  Young 
Writers  Who  Later  Gained  Literary  Fame 


ROBERT  HOBART  (BOB)  DAVIS, 

73,  author,  former  editor,  dramatist 
and  globe-trotting  reporter  who  since 
1926  had  been  writing  the  thrice- 
weekly  “Bob  Davis  Reveals”  column 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  died  in  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  on  Oct.  11. 

Mr.  Davis  was  on  a  trip  in  pursuit 
of  material  for  his  column  when 
stricken  in  Montreal  two  weeks  ago. 
With  him  at  his  death  was  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Madge  Lee  Davis,  who  accom¬ 
panied  her  husband’s  body  back  to 
New  York  this  week.  Funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  Oct.  13. 

One  of  the  most  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  figures  in  journalism,  the  vet¬ 
eran  was  widely  known  in  many 
walks  of  life  and  had  thousands  of 
followers. 

Probably  no  other  man  ever  has 
foimd  and  helped  so  many  who  de¬ 
veloped  into  famous  literary  crafts¬ 
men.  Before  he  became  a  roving 
reporter  for  the  Sim,  he  made  a  last¬ 
ing  reputation  as  an  editor  of  Mun- 
sey's  Magazine  and  other  periodicals 
owned  by  the  late  Frank  A.  Munsey. 

Aided  Many  Authors 

As  editor  of  these  magazines  he 
“discovered”  O.  Henry,  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  Fannie  Hurst,  Ben  Ames 
Williams,  Dorothy  Canfield,  Sophie 
Kerr,  Octavus  Roy  Cohen,  Zane  Grey, 
George  Jean  Nathan  and  a  host  of 
other  writers  destined  to  make  their 
mark  on  the  American  literary  scene. 

Since  he  began  writing  his  Sun 
column  16  years  ago,  Mr.  Davis  had 
covered  more  than  700,000  miles  on 
his  job.  He  roamed  the  world,  went 
wherever  his  fancy  led  him  and  wrote 
about  whatever  subject  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Davis  also  was  famous  as  an 
amateur  photographer.  Many  of  his 
portraits  of  more  than  2,500  prominent 
persons  throughout  the  world  have 
become  museum  pieces. 

He  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Neb., 
on  March  23,  1869,  and  at  the  age  of 
six  he  boasted  a  fluent  conunand  of 
the  Comanche,  Sioux  and  Cheyenne 
Indian  languages.  His  first  venture 
into  journalism  was  as  a  newsboy  for 
the  Carson  City  Morning  Appeal.  De¬ 
livering  papers  six  days  a  week  to 
300  subscribers  along  an  eight-mile 
route,  he  became  footsore  and  made 
a  bargain  with  a  stable  owner  to  break 
the  man’s  mustangs,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  time  to  time. 

It  was  dangerous  work  riding  the 
wild  mustangs,  but  young  Davis  deliv¬ 
ered  his  papers  in  record  time  without 
suffering  any  permanent  injuries.  As 
a  young  man  he  worked  as  a  carpenter 
and  job  pressman  in  the  Far  West, 
before  he  was  hired  as  a  reporter 
on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  in 
1892. 

Three  years  later  after  having 
worked  on  the  Call  and  Chronicle  in 
San  Francisco  as  well  as  the  Examiner, 
Mr.  Davis  crossed  the  country  to  New 
York.  From  1897  to  1903  he  was  a 
well  known  newspaperman  there, 
working  on  the  Journal,  American  and 
finally  the  old  New  York  Sunday 
News,  as  managing  editor. 

In  1903  he  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  old  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company, 
where  he  was  to  remain  for  22  years, 
rs  he  once  described  it,  “to  crouch 
toaoealed  like  a  gunner  in  duck  blind. 


behind  an  editorial  desk,  and  watch 
spring  birds  come  out  of  the  mist.” 

Many  of  these  “spring  birds”  did 
very  well  for  themselves  as  writers, 
once  Mr.  Davis  started  them  on  the 
road  to  success  by  buying,  if  not  al¬ 
ways  publishing,  their  first  stories. 

In  his  years  with  the  Munsey  organ¬ 
ization,  Mr.  Davis  founded  and  served 
as  first  managing  editor  of  All  Story 
Magazine,  Scrap  Book,  Railroad  Man’s 
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Magazine,  Woman,  The  Ocean,  The 
Live  Wire,  and  The  Cavalier. 

He  became  known  not  only  as  a 
brilliant  and  successful  editor,  but 
also  as  a  singularly  sympathetic  edi¬ 
tor  who  was  so  intent  on  encouraging 
young  authors  that  he  often  bought 
manuscripts  from  them  which  he  had 
no  intention  of  publishing. 

Mr.  Davis  met  O.  Henry  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1903  and  signed  a  contract  with 
him  in  which  he  agreed  to  pay  him  $60 
a  week  for  all  his  literary  output. 
Many  years  later  Mr.  Davis  recalled 
ruefully  that  he  never  saved  the 
manuscripts  of  O.  Henry’s  stories. 
“They  would  be  worth  $100,000  now,” 
he  said.  “But  I  didn’t  realize  until 
after  his  death  that  an  O.  Henry 
manuscript  meant  anything.” 

AP  Henerory  Life  Member 

Mr.  Davis  described  in  later  years 
some  of  the  authors  who  visited  him 
with  their  early  manuscripts.  There 
was  James  Oliver  Curwood,  who 
“sniffed  the  atmosphere  of  my  sanc¬ 
tuary  like  a  colt  in  the  presence  of  a 
prairie  fire”;  Zane  Grey,  “thin,  black- 
eyed  and  sensitive  as  a  yearling”;  Al¬ 
bert  Payson  Terhune,  “six  feet,  four 
inches  and  a  match  for  Bob  Fitzsim¬ 
mons,  who  actually  recoiled  when  I 
praised  his  first  novel”;  and  Ben  Ames 
Williams,  “weighing  ^  on  the  hoof 
and  broad  as  a  roll-top  desk,  who  first 
walked  into  my  office  with  his  wife 
holding  him  by  the  hand.” 

In  recognition  of  an  interview  with 
Premier  Mussolini  in  1926,  which  he 
obtained  for  the  Associated  Press,  im¬ 
mediately  after  an  attempt  was  made 
on  the  Premier’s  life,  Mr.  Davis  was 
made  an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
AP. 


E  D  I 

The  stories  he  wrote  for  the  Sun  in 
his  columns  he  subsequently  collected 
and  published  in  book  form  under 
such  titles  as  “Bob  Davis  Recalls,” 
“Bob  Davis  Again,”  “Bob  Davis 
Abroad,”  “On  Home  Soil  With  Bob 
Davis,”  “Bob  Davis  Hither  and  Yon” 
and  “Bob  Davis  At  Large.” 

On  his  travels  to  remote  comers  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  capitals 
of  practically  every  country  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Davis  was  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife. 

Mr.  Davis,  as  an  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher,  took  camera  portraits  of  many 
persons  he  interviewed  at  home  and 
abroad.  Among  celebrities  who  sat 
for  him  were  William  Butler  Yeats, 
T.  E.  Lawrence,  and  “A.  E.”  (George 
W.  Russell,  the  Irish  poet).  At  home 
he  photographed  among  others.  Rear 
Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  Ring  Lard- 
ner,  Sinclair  Lewis  and  H.  L.  Mencken. 

So  distinguished  were  Mr.  Davis’ 
efforts  in  the  photographic  field  that 
in  1930  a  special  selection  of  his  work 
was  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Art  Association -Anderson  Gal¬ 
leries,  Inc. 

Mr.  Davis  called  his  pictures  “psy¬ 
chographs”  and  said  they  “revealed 
the  soul  of  my  subjects  through  the 
eye  of  the  lens.”  AJfter  his  first  suc¬ 
cessful  show  he  gave  an  exhibition 
every  year.  A  collection  of  his  por¬ 
traits  were  published  under  the  title, 
“Man  Makes  His  Own  Mask.” 

Angling  a  Hobby 

Angling  and  experimental  cooking 
were  two  more  hobbies  of  Mr.  Davis’. 
Other  books  he  wrote  included  a 
biography  of  O.  Henry,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Arthur  B.  Maurice  entitled 
“The  Caliph  of  Bagdad,”  “Ruby  Rob¬ 
ert,  Alias  Bob  Fitzsimmons,”  “We  Are 
French,”  in  collaboration  with  P.  P. 
Sheehan,  “Over  My  Left  Shoulder” 
and  “Tree  Toad;  the  Autobiography 
of  a  Small  Boy.” 

Mr.  Davis  also  wrote  a  number  of 
plays,  among  them  “The  Family,” 
“The  Welcher,”  and  “The  Room  With¬ 
out  a  Number,”  the  last  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Owen  Davis.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  two  prose  poems,  “The  Rape  of 
the  River”  and  “God  Wills.” 

More  than  60  authors,  many  of  them 
writers  of  best  sellers  in  the  last  two 
decades,  whom  he  steered  on  the  road 
to  literary  success,  dedicated  books 
to  Mr.  Davis — a  tribute  to  his  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathetic  nature. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  was  honorary  president  of 
the  Stevenson  Society,  an  organization 
devoted  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Lotos  Club, 
The  Players  and  the  Overseas  Press 
Club.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences, 
the  Authors’  League  Fund  and  the  St. 
Andrew’s  Golf  Club. 

A  funeral  service  was  held  Tuesday 
in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  New  York.  Some  500 
persons,  including  writers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  theatre  and  journal¬ 
ism,  attended  the  service  conducted  by 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  P. 
T.  Sargent.  There  was  no  eulogy. 
Burial  was  private. 

FTC  COMPLAINT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  14 — United 
States  Shoe  Corporation,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  has  denied  a  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  complaint  that  the  company 
has  misused  the  name  and  emblem  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  in 
the  sale  of  footwear.  The  company 
points  out  that  the  Congressional  Act 
prohibiting  use  of  “Red  Cross”  in  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  expressly  exempted 
firms  making  such  use  prior  to  Jan. 
5,  1905. 
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Price  Boards  I 
Note  “Reasonable" 
Ad  Expenditures 

War,  Navy,  Maritime 
Boards  See  Need 
For  Advertising 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  12— Cem. 
ing  out  an  instruction  released  lut 
week  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  price  ad¬ 
justment  boards  of  the  War  and  Nan 
Departments  and  the  Maritone  Co^ 
mission  have  advised  war  contractor!* 

“Advertising  expenditures  of  cor! 
poratioTis  substantially  engaged  in  ^  r 
production  of  war  materials  will  bt 
deemed  reasonable  by  governmental 
price  adjustment  agencies  when  re¬ 
viewing  over-all  corporate  pro6ti, 
provided  such  expenditures  are  oitB- 
nary,  necessary  and  bear  a  reasonaUe 
relationship  to  the  corporations’  busi¬ 
ness  activities.” 

In  considering  the  reasonableness  o( 
advertising  expenditures,  the  state¬ 
ment  continued,  the  agencies  will  fol¬ 
low  a  policy  closely  paralleling  that 
recently  announced  by  the  Tieasn; 
as  governing  its  methods  of  allowing 
income  tax  deductions  on  ad  costs. 

The  three  boards  recognize,  they 
said  in  a  joint  statement,  that  it  may 
be  necessary  for  producers  to  keep 
their  names  and  the  names  of  th^ 
peace-time  products  before  the  con¬ 
suming  public  in  order  to  maintain 
their  good  will  and  be  in  a  positkm 
more  effectively  to  regain  their  normal 
markets  after  die  war  is  won. 

There  will  be  no  attempt  to  exclude 
institutional  advertising  in  reasonable 
amounts  or  good  will  advertising  cal-  i 
culated  to  influence  the  buying  habitt 
of  the  public.  However,  if  such  ex¬ 
penditures  are  extravagant  and  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  company 
or  to  the  amount  of  its  advertising 
budget  in  the  past,  or  if  they  are  not 
directed  to  public  patronage  whidi 
might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
future,  such  payments  will  be  dis¬ 
allowed  as  elements  of  cost, 

■ 

Approves  "Sound 
Selling"  Appeal 

Ta  Editor  &  Publisher: 

I  very  much  like  in  the  current  is¬ 
sue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  your  re¬ 
emphasizing  the  fundamentals  of 
sound  selling  practice.  All  of  that 
advice  is  good. 

The  particular  aspect  I  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  is  the  misdirecting  of  adver¬ 
tising  appeals  to  officials  in  companies 
who  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
administration  of  advertising. 

In  a  business  as  large  as  ours,  for 
instance,  with  more  than  75,000  em¬ 
ployes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  activities  involving  engineer¬ 
ing,  production,  sales,  financial,  ac¬ 
counting,  legal,  public  relations,  etc., 
must  of  necessity  be  delegated  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  competent  to  assume  such 
responsibilities.  Yet  I  suppose  that 
hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  there 
cames  to  me  an  advertising  appeal  of 
one  sort  or  another  addressed  to  the 
president  of  the  company. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  all  en¬ 
deavoring  to  eliminate  waste,  let* 
take  a  look  at  our  mailing  lists,  drop 
the  names  which  don’t  belong 
and  make  sure  that  the  man  in  earo 
company  whose  name  remains  on  the 
stencil  is  the  right  one  to  approach- 
It  will  save  cleiical  labor,  paper,  an  * 
postage. 

P.  L.  Thomson, 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Western  Electric  Company. 
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In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neigh- 
bo  ring  counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


There  are  only  two  fashionable  colors  in  the 
Cleveland  2-in-l  Market  for  this  fall  and  winter. 
Smoky  blue  by  day — red  glow  at  night.  This  is 
a  war  of  steel! 

Nearly  1,200  plants  are  making  this  year  the 
busiest  in  their  history — striving  to  make  1943  the 
busiest  in  Hitler’s  experience. 

No  other  city  has  shown  as  great  an  industrial 
growth  in  the  past  twelve  months  as  has  Greater 
Cleveland,  the  key  city  in  this  important  2-in-l 
market.  A  weekly  pay  roll  of  $9,000,000  to  better 
than  a  quarter-million  wage  and  salaried  em¬ 
ployes  tells  the  story. 

Advertisers  w’ho  remember  how  fickle  the  public 
is  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  here  is  a  market — 
prosperous,  compact  and  vulnerable.  It  is  easily 
reached  and  sold  through  ONE  newspaper — the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — with  its  intensive  and 
extensive  coverage  of  Greater  Cleveland  and  the 
other  cities  and  towns  in  this  closely-knit  area. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


JACK  A.  PEGLER  has  been  named  a 
vice-president  of  Lord  &  Thomas, 
N.  Y.  He  has  been  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  since  1929. 

Joan  Geddes  has  been  appointed 
publicity  supervisor  of  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc. 

Everett  J.  Grady  has  been  named 
executive  vice-president  of  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan.  Mr.  Grady  has  been  with 
the  agency  for  23  years,  during  which 
time  he  has  been  copy  director,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  plan  board,  vice-president 
and  director. 


Larry  Trigcs,  associated  with  Ruth¬ 
rauff  &  Ryan  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  joined  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.  as 
copy  director. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


Lieut,  (j.g).  Jordan  Thobias  Har¬ 
grove,  USNR,  will  report  Oct.  20,  for 
indoctrination  at  the  Naval  Training 
School.  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  Lieut. 
Hargrove  has  been  associated  with 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  for  the  last  five 
years  in  the  research  and  service  de¬ 
partments. 

Harry  Guest,  widely  known  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  fraternity,  has 
joined  Meldrum  &  Fewsmith,  Inc., 
Cleveland  advertising  agency,  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  service.  For  14 
years  Guest  has  been  a  representative 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  making 
his  headquarters  in  Cleveland. 

A.  J.  Welch,  vice-president  of  J. 
M.  Hickerson.  Inc.,  Advertising 


HAROLD  H.  CLAPP,  INC.,  New  York, 
baby  food  manufacturers,  annoimces 
the  appointment  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  its 
special  advertising  agency  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  Area.  Consumer  copy  is 
being  prepared  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
editions  of  the  American  Weekly,  This 
Week  and  other  publications  and  will 
start  running  in  mid-November  is¬ 
sues. 


The  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Company,  Inc., 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  A.  P.  W. 
Onliwon  and  Red  Cross  Tissue  and 
Towels,  has  appointed  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 

Seagram  Distillers  Corporation  and 
Calvert  Distillers  Corporation  have 
released  a  new  series  of  newspaper 
ads  throughout  Latin  America.  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 
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effort.  The  advertisement  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  firm’s  agency,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 


The  Trailer  Company  of  America, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  makers  of  Trailmo- 
bile  has  appointed  Roy  S.  Durstine, 
Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agency. 
Advertising  is  geared  dramatically 


A.  J.  Qrandall,  president  of  Askaway 
Line  &  Twine  Mfg.  Co.  of  Ashaway, 
R.  I.,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Kelly,  Nason,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  the 
company’s  advertising  agency.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  will  appear  in  a 
selected  list  of  cities. 

Thomas  McMaster,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  Arrow  Distilleries, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  has  announced  the  larg¬ 
est  advertising  campaign  in  the  firm’s 
history.  According  to  McMaster,  the 
program  calls  for  space  in  leading 
daily  newspapers  in  Michigan  and 
New  York  and  magazines. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  has  been  named 
advertising  agency  for  Interstate  Air¬ 
craft  &  EIngineering  Corp.  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  El  Segundo,  Cal. 

A  new  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  program  for  the  Timken  Silent 
Automatic  Division  of  the  Timken- 
Detroit  Axle  Co.,  launched  this  month, 
will  continue  through  June,  1943. 
Schedules  call  for  advertisements 
monthly  in  the  leading  newspapers  of 
more  than  40  principal  cities.  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

A  national  advertising  campaign,  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  artificial 
gas  among  gas-users,  will  be  launched 
very  shortly  by  the  American  Gas  As¬ 
sociation,  according  to  Utilities  Di¬ 


rector  J.  R.  A.  Hobson,  of  the  Hi^i. 
mond,  Va.,  department  of  public  uffli 
ties,  following  his  return  from  a  meo 
ing  of  members  of  the  association  rJ 
representatives  of  the  office  of  oil  ct. 
ordinator  in  New  York  City,  at 
the  gas  situation  was  discussed. 

V.  La  Rosa  &  Sons,  Brooklyn,  H  Y 
makers  of  La  Rosa  Grade  A  Macarot 
Products,  embark  on  their  first  nujo- 
newspaper  campaign  this  month  Ad¬ 
vertisements,  using  the  strip  techni® 
and  featuring  an  animated  ro»  ar, 
scheduled  to  appear  every  Thursdav 
on  the  food  page  of  publications  k 
Metropolitan  New  York,  New  Y(fi 
State,  Philadelphia  and  New  F.ng%^ 

M.  H.  Hackett,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Brisacher,  Davis  &  Staff,  San  Fra. 
cisco,  have  been  appointed  to  handa 
the  advertising  of  S.  Martinelu  &  Co 
Watsonville,  Cal.,  makers  of  Gold  Me¬ 
dal  apple  cider.  Six  magazines  andi; 
newspapers,  covering  11  wester, 
states,  are  being  utilized. 

Remar  Baking  Co.,  Oakland,  CaL,ii  ^ 
introducing  a  nutrition  bread,  Cara-  ^ 
Lac,  with  large-space  newspaper  S 
backed  by  radio.  Sidney  Garfinkel  ? 
San  Francisco,  is  handling  the  ac- 
count. 
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Blake  Groves,  Eau  Gallic,  Florida 
growers  of  Indian  River  mammoc 
grapefruit  and  oranges,  has  appointee 
S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc.,  New  Yorli 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  lx 
used. 


.  A.  KIEIN,  50  E.  41nd  St.,  N«w  York  JOHN  E.  LUTZ.  435  N.  Michigan  Av*.,  Chicago 


Grand  Rapids  Press  *  Flint  Journal  *  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Saginaw  News  *  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  *  Muskegon  Chronicle 
Bay, City  Times  *  Ann  Arbor  News 


T^TELEGRAM-GAZETTti 

WORCESTER  M>^SS/kCHUSETTS 

G£0QC£:  r.  Booth, 

PAUL  RLOCK  Q.~^c«  ASSOCIATCS,  MATlONAL  C  C  P  C  E  S  T ‘'T  AT  I  Vf - 

OWNERS  4*  RADIO  STATION  WTAC 


For  outstanding  achievement  in  war  pro¬ 
duction,  five  Worcester  industrial  plants 
have  been  awarded  the  new  Army-Navy^r^w^^H^^H 
"E"  pennant.  Two  other  Worcester  factories 
were  already  flying  the  Navy  “E".  In 
Central  Massachusetts,  outside  of  Worcester, 
four  other  industrial  plants  have  been  ^ 

chosen  for  the  Army-Navy  "E".  Before 
this  advertisement  is  printed,  it  is  likely 
that  other  names  will  be  added  to  the  list, 

For  Central  Massachusetts  is  a  bee- 
hive  of  war  activity,  and  the  home 
of  thousands  of  skilled  craftsmen 

who  In  peace  or  war  take  tremen-  _ 

dous  personal  pride  in  their  work. 

Naturally  such  men  are  better  paid 
than  most  (Worcester's  AVERAGE 
industrial  weekly  wage  for  July 
was  $43.95)  and  their  families 
comprise  an  Excellent  market  for  1^^ 
whatever  you  have  to  sell. 

The  Worcester  Market,  heart  of  industrial  New  England, 
is  covered  by  The  Telegram-Gazette  alone.  Population; 
Worcester  193,694.  City  and  Retail  Zone  440,770.  Telegram- 
Gazette  circulation  now  more  than  138,000  daily.  There 
is  no  other  Worcester  daily  paper. 


Agency,  has  been  granted  an  indefi¬ 
nite  leave  of  absence  and  has  been 
commissioned  captain  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces. 

Mary  O’Meara,  formerly  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson,  has  joined  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc. 


to  the  nation’s  war  activities  in  a  full- 
page  advertisement  based  upon  the 
burning  of  the  transport  Wakefield, 
just  released  by  Liberty  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Co.  as  part  of  its  “Smash  the 
7th  Column”  campaign.  The  “7th  Col¬ 
umn”  symbolizes  carelessness  that 
causes  accidents  and  hampers  the  war 


3  Little  Help? 


If  it’s  the  big,  busy,  easy-to-ship- 
lo,  ea«y-to-traveI  Michigan  War¬ 
time  Market  (largest  in  the 
country)  you’re  aiming  at,  the 
eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspa¬ 
pers  ean  be  a  big  help  to  you. 
In  o\er  a  third  of  a  million  fine 
Michigan  homes,  where  families 
are  better  employed  and  better 
paid  than  ever  before,  and  where 
newspapers,  because  of  war  news, 
are  being  read  as  never  before. 
Booth  Newspapers  are  friendly, 
trusted  daily  visitors.  No  other 
advertising  medium  gets  as  close 
to  your  market  as  newspapers, 
and  no  newspapers  in  America 
get  closer  to  their  market  .  .  . 
dealers  as  well  as  consumers  .  .  . 
as  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers. 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  that  the 
Booth  papers  are  on  your  next 
newspaper  list. 


for  OCTOBER  17,  1942 
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iEurning  i>lar 

WITH  SINDAY  MORNING  EDITION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Dominant  Medium 

for 

Institutional  Advertising 

To  the  manufacturer,  business  corporation,  industry  or  trade  association  with 
a  message  concerning  the  war  effort,  the  Washington  audience  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  world  today. 

For  in  Washington  today  are  the  men  and  women,  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  Nation,  who  are  directing  our  war  policies.  Busy,  wartime  Washington  is  a 
cross-section  of  the  Nation  itself. 

To  reach  this  important  audience,  discriminating  space  buyers  placed  127 
National  Institutional  Advertisements  in  The  Washington  Star  during  the  past 
four  months.  Many  of  these  were  a  page  in  size.  This  great  volume,  147,332 
lines  of  Institutional  Advertising,  reached  the  greatest  number  of  the  influential 
people  of  Washington. 

Why.^  Because  The  Star  is  read  by  nearly  everybody  in  Washington  who 
is  doing  a  war  job.  They  naturally  turn  to  The  Star  for  the  day’s  news — fully, 
fairly  and  accurately  presented.  They  want  to  read  the  news  that  they  them¬ 
selves  have  made.  They  want  to  find  what  others  are  doing  for — or  against — 
America’s  war  effort. 

A  recent  survey  of  Washington  homes  shows  that  The  Star  is  read  regularly 
in  more  than  90%  of  homes  of  families  in  the  upper  brackets  and  in  more  than 
75%  of  homes  in  the  middle  brackets. 

No  other  newspaper  approaches  the  circulation  of  The  Star  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  trading  area,  either  in  the  morning,  the  evening  or  on  Sunday. 


Anybody  in  Washington  who  IS  anybody — Reads  The  Star 
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Sti^ki  DdecLi 


"Double  Cross" 

THE  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  now 
“tags”  and  labels  for  the  assistance 
of  the  reader  every  story  which  it 
knows  originates  from  Axis  forces. 
Inserted  in  the  body  of  each  such 
story  is  a  half-column  cast  marked  in 
the  top  left  and  bottom  right  corners 
with  a  double-cross,  and  carrying 
the  message,  “The  Axis  sometimes 
tries  to  slip  propaganda  to  you 
through  news  ...  so  we  will  mark 
with  the  double  cross  all  news  we 
know  comes  from  Axis  sources.”  Use 
of  the  device  to  label  Axis  news  was 
begun  Oct.  4  after  studies  had  re¬ 
vealed  increasing  credence  was  being 
placed  in  stories  coming  from  the 
Axis  nations. 

Bond  Stunt 

“THE  GIRL  WE  FIGHT  FOR”  pop¬ 
ularity  contest  recently  conducted 
by  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  and  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  that  city  resulted  in  the  sale 
of  $571,000  in  War  Bonds  within  15 
days. 

Aimed  particularly  at  the  “little 
man”  as  a  War  Bond  purchaser,  the 
contest  did  not  divert  attention  of  the 
campaign  from  the  IcU-ger  industries. 
A  War  Bond  booth  in  a  central  down¬ 
town  location  was  the  base  of  opera¬ 
tions.  All  bonds  had  to  be  bought 
there,  thus  the  appeal  reached  “the 
man  on  the  street.” 

Candidates  for  the  title  “The  Girl 
We  Fight  For”  had  to  be  sponsored 
by  some  social,  service  or  civic  organ¬ 
ization.  No  candidate  was  qualified 
until  her  sponsoring  organization  had 
arranged  to  purchase  a  $100  War  Bond 
at  the  War  Bond  booth,  or  Victory 
House.  The  winner  was  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  highest  number  of  votes 
received.  Each  purchaser  of  a  25-cent 
War  Stamp  was  entitled  to  one  vote. 
Bonds  counted  for  as  many  votes  as 
their  equivalent  in  25  cent  stamps. 
Thus,  a  $25  bond  bought  at  $18.75 
counted  for  75  votes.  Bonds  and 
stamps  purchased  in  payroll  deduc¬ 
tion  did  not  count. 

Girls  in  the  contest  had  to  be  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  25.  Prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows:  $100  War 
Bonds  for  winning  girl  and  organiza¬ 
tion;  $50  War  Bonds  for  second  place 
girl  and  organization,  and  $25  War 
Bonds  for  third  place  girl  and  organ¬ 
ization. 

Home  Folks  Portfolio 
THE  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  and  the 
Dayton  Sunday  Journal-Herald 
have  published  4,600  pictures  of  Day- 

Clicking  Seven 
Days  a  Week ! 

FRECKLES 

The 

All-American 
Boy 
in 

The 

All-American 
Comic 

A  new  story,  starts  in 
the  “Freckles  and  His 
Friends”  daily  strip  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  29.  Write 
now  for  proofs  of  both 
the  daily  strip  and  the 
Sunday  page. 


ton  and  Miami  Valley  men  in  the 
armed  services  in  the  last  few  months, 
much  of  the  success  of  the  “service 
page”  feature  being  due  to  a  unique 
“Home  Folks  Portfolio”  offered  par¬ 
ents  and  friends  of  the  service  men. 

The  portfolio  is  of  heavy  white 
stock  with  space  for  the  service  men’s 
picture  on  the  front  cover,  a  table  on 
the  rear  cover  on  which  may  be  listed 
notable  dates  and  recognitions  in  the 
service  men’s  career  and  two  folders 
inside  for  clippings,  souvenirs,  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.  The  single-fold  portfolio 
is  8*/^  inches  by  11  inches. 

It  is  offered  free  to  families  of  men 
in  the  service,  provided  thiy  furnish 
a  picture  of  the  service  man  and  in¬ 
formation  concerning  his  service  rec¬ 
ord  and  known  whereabouts.  There 
is  no  charge  if  the  portfolio  is  called 
for  in  person.  If  it  is  mailed  out 
there  is  a  five -cent  charge  and  if 
more  than  one  is  desired  or  if  the 
service  man  lives  outside  the  100-mile 
wide  Miami  Valley  there  is  a  25-cent 
charge  for  each  portfolio. 

When  pictures  are  received  by  the 
four-woman  military  staff,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Esther  Light,  a  service  record 
card  is  filled  out  by  the  person  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  portfolio.  Two  copies 
of  the  picture  are  then  made,  requir¬ 
ing  a  part-time  additional  employe  in 
the  photographic  department.  One  of 
the  pictures  goes  to  the  editorial  staff 
for  reproduction  in  the  newspapers. 
The  other  is  given  to  the  military  staff 
for  dry-mounting  on  the  portfolio. 

Usually  10  days  are  required  for 
preparing  the  portfolio  and  making  it 
ready  for  distribution,  but  the  service¬ 
men’s  pictures  appear  in  the  papers  a 
few  days  after  fiiey  are  received. 

As  a  result  of  this  feature,  the 
papers’  service  pages  are  not  limited 
to  running  mere  pictures  and  brief  bi¬ 
ographies  but  include  such  interesting 
material  as  quotations  from  letters, 
honors  and  promotions  received  and 
interesting  experiences.  Frequently, 
father-son  enlistments,  twins’  enlist¬ 
ing  or  a  family  with  three,  four  or 
more  sons  in  the  service  turn  up. 

Meanwhile,  the  Herald  is  building 
up  an  invaluable  morgue  of  service 
men’s  pictures. 

Hands  Out  $200 

THE  Atlanta  Journal  is  promoting 
Monday  night  shopping,  which  is 
being  experimented  by  merchants,  by 
having  girls  called  “Miss  Atlanta 
Journal”  give  away  $200  in  local  stores 
Monday  evenings  between  six  and 
nine.  The  stores  visited  are  advertisers 
in  the  Sunday  paper.  The  promotion  is 
running  six  weeks,  which  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  time  agreed  on  by  merchants  to 
try  the  night  opening.  The  promotion 
is  publicized  by  full  page  ads  in  Sun¬ 
day  issues  beginning  Sept.  13  and 
by  pictures  on  the  picture  page  on 

LEADERSHIP 
because  of 
!  READERSHIP 

I  .  ! 

In  Women’s  Retail  Cloth- 
I  ing  Store  advertising.  The 
Sun  leads  every  New 
York  weekday  newspaper  ' 

appealing  to  middle  and 
better  income  groups.  | 

During  the  first  6  months  | 

of  1942,  advertisers  in-  | 

creased  The  Sun’s  share  i 

of  this  linage. 

NEW  YORK  , 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHe; 


Tuesdays  showing  customers  in  stores 
receiving  money.  The  reaction  from 
merchants  is  reported  to  be  excellent. 
“Miss  Atlanta  Journal”  visits  leading 
stores  and,  as  customers,  chosen  at 
random,  are  about  to  pay  for  their 
purchases,  she  opens  her  purse,  peels 
off  a  number  of  crisp  new  bills  and 
hands  them  to  the  surprised  customer 
with  the  suggestion  “Suppose  you  just 
use  this!” 

Skott  “Takei 

INSTEAD  of  the  customary  pneumatic 

tube,  the  Detroit  Times  has  a  gravity 
copy  chute  from  the  news  room  to  the 
composing  room  on  the  floor  below. 
One  of  the  rim  riders,  stopping  in  one 
night  after  a  round  of  revelry,  dropped 
his  hat  down  the  open  chute  and 
shouted  to  the  perplexed  copy  cutter; 
“Head  to  come!” 

■ 

A  “TYPO”  on  one  letter  got  a  hus¬ 
band  in  “hot  water”  and  made  it 
embarrassing  for  him  after  he  was 
quoted  in  the  Inquiring  Photographer 
or  “We  Asked  Them”  column  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 

The  question  was  “Do  you  know  of 
a  practical  joke  that  backfired?”  and 
Earl  Davenport,  a  theater  artist,  in 
relating  an  incident,  was  quoted  as 
saying,  “She  is  NO'T  my  wife.”  He 
said  “NOW”  but  through  a  typo  it 
came  out  “NOT.” 

The  next  day  the  wife  began  get¬ 
ting  queries.  One  woman  asked  her 
when  she  had  separated  from  her 
husband.  Finally,  Mr.  Davenport  called 
the  Press-Scimitar  and  asked  that  they 
run  another  piece  about  him,  making 
it  clear  that  “I’m  still  married  to 
Betty  (my  wife).”  The  newspaper 
did.  and  it  also  ran  the  picture  of  Mr. 
Davenport  over  again. 


THE  NEW  federal  tax  bill,  c;,^. 

deeper  into  incomes  than  any  ' 
ure  of  its  kind  heretofore 
prompted  the  Salisbury  (Md.) 
managing  editor  to  suggest  to'- 
Associated  Press  that  a  story  be  ■ 
with  a  table  showing  what  win*? 
left  after  taxes  are  paid.  The 
from  the  Baltimore  bureau  was-  T 
can’t  send  a  picture  of  a  hand  h  • 
empty  pocket  on  a  teletype.” 

THEY  CALL  it  “fighting  tooth  aj 
nail,”  according  to  this  heat, 
from  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-TkJ 
Reds  Bite  Deeper  into  Gams 
North  Flank 

ASSIGNED  to  the  New  York  Cc 
office  for  vacation  relief  work,!* 
Soroka  of  the  Albany  U.P.  bureaus: 
mitted  an  expense  sheet  whidi 
eluded  a  $3  item  for  boarding  his  t: 
with  a  veterinarian. 

The  dog  boarding  item  was  not  t 
lowed.  Said  the  U.P.  Superintendr 
of  Bureaus:  “Pets  or  petting  aren’t « 
the  house.” 

■ 

SERIES  ON  REPORTERS 

How  police  reporters  have  covens 
and  solved  celebrated  crime  cases  i 
New  York  is  being  told  in  a  series  i 
articles  in  the  Joumal-Armte 
written  by  Frank  Lee  Donohue,  stf  I 
reporter.  Included  are  stories  of  tk  I 
work  of  police  reporters  other  tk! 
those  on  the  Journal- American,  bt 
the  series  is  confined  to  the  solutitti 
of  New  York  crimes  by  new^ttpe: 
men  since  the  1890s.  ] 

■ 

LORD  CAMROSE  HERE 

Viscount  Camrose,  owner  and  ti 
tor-in-chief  of  the  London  Doily  Id- 
egraph,  is  passing  three  weeks  in  tii 
U.  S.  to  obtain  a  first-hand  pictured 
the  war  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BI 


TIk-  coiiiiiiir  of  till-  im¬ 
portant  1.50U-worker 
I'lijti'il  Sl.ili--  Hani- 
nii-rei)  Piston  Riinr 
rompany,  with  kov- 
i-i-nnii-iil  aid.  liiian- 
oially.  i.s  an  index 
of  an  industi-ializiHl 
Si-r.mlon  on  a  seate 
never  lieforo  dn-amed 
of  even  by  loeal 
oiitiniists. 

Soon  Soranlon  will  be 


in  a  Market  of 
Industrial  Groatk 


a  skyline  of  enern 
and  of  vital  War-time 
liriHliielion.  It  hw 
Ihi-  advantare  of  »lr»- 
teirie  location  and  ol 
skilh'd  workers. 

.An  AUiminnm  plant 
is  spoken  of  .  .  .  nu¬ 
merous  other  Indus- 
trii-s.  Scranton  » 
rullinir  up  its  slesvei 
.  .  .  and  oiM-ning  up 
its  wallet. 


The  Scranton  Times  has  always  been  FIRST  in  working 
for  just  such  a  growth  as  this.  Being  civic-minded,  the 
rewards  have  been  generous.  The  Times  is  FIRST  IN 
NEWS,  first  in  CIRCULATION,  FIRST  in  SERVICE 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY.  It  is  THE  paper  for  Scran¬ 
ton’s  140,404  population  . .  .  and  for  a  trading  zone  popula¬ 
tion  of  300,000. 
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TRUTH 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


and  its  suburbs,  there  are  some  five 
hundred  of  these  billboards,  changed 
frequently . . .  reminding  Chicago  people 
of  the  reason  for  The  Sun's  existence  in 
Chicago  . . .  pointing  out  the  principal 
service  The  Sun  has  to  offer  Chicago . . . 
comprehensive  and  unbiased  news, 
intended  to  fully  inform,  and  devoid  of 
other  intention  or  ambition. 

The  boards  also  emphasize  one  of 
The  Sun's  best  assets  to  advertisers  . . . 
the  confidence,  respect  and  liking  on  the 
part  of  this  public  that  give  this  paper  a 
degree  and  volume  of  influence  not  to 
be  measured  by  months  published  or 
copies  sold . . .  Such  assets  make  a  great 
medium,  and  a  medium  greatl 

The  next  time  a  Branham  man  is  in 
your  office,  ask  for  the  current  history 
of  The  Chicago  Sun. 


The  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

National  Adoertising  Representatioes 

Atlanta.  Charlotte,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit.  Kansas  City,  Los 
Angeles.  Memphis,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 


i8-S  YNDICATES 


S undica  te6 

Add  "Jane  Arden"  Coincidence 

MONTE  BARRETT  and  Russell  Ross, 
who  collaborate  on  ‘‘Jane  Arden,” 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  strip, 
have  put  their  heroine  in  spots  bear¬ 
ing  uncanny  coincidences  with  actual 
news  events.  You  may  recall  that  a 
few  months  ago  her  expiose  of  the 
Florida  saboteurs  was  released  on  al¬ 
most  the  same  day  the  actual  Nazi 
saboteurs  were  captured  by  govern¬ 
ment  agents. 

This  time  she  exposes  a  Nazi  spy 
ring  relaying  information  to  Nazi  sub¬ 
marines  via  ‘‘innocent  radio  broad¬ 
casts.’’  We’ll  let  the  Boston  Globe, 
which  commented  on  the  remarkable 
coincidence  in  its  Oct.  8  issues,  sum 
up  the  situation: 

■Revelations  made  in  Washington 
today  hinting  that  radio  announcers 
have  been  using  coded  programs  to 
help  tip  off  U-boats  lurking  off  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  were  anticipated  as 
far  ago  as  July  28  by  Monte  Barrett 
and  Russell  Ross.  These  two  men 
originated  on  Wednesday,  July  22,  a 
series  of  exploits  in  which  their  hero¬ 
ine.  Miss  Arden,  uncovered  just  such 
activity. 

■‘In  this  case,  she  exposed  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  hillbilly  program  as  the  brains 
behind  a  spy  ring  which  relayed  sail¬ 
ing  time  information  to  Nazi  sub¬ 
marines  offshore.  The  series  revealed 
that  the  messages  were  given  in  a 
code  that  involved  the  solo  instrument 
used  in  a  particular  broadcast.  It  was 
concluded  last  Sept.  8  when  Miss 
Arden  was  introduced  in  another  type 
of  spy  hunting.” 

Mrs.  FDR  May  Go  Abroad 

MRS.  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT,  who 
has  been  writing  her  “My  Day” 
column  for  United  Feature  Syndicate 
for  several  years,  at  her  press  confer¬ 
ence  Oct.  14  remarked  she  was  con¬ 
templating  going  abroad  on  a  visit. 

Grant  Powers  in  Marines 

IT  CAME  as  a  surpi'ise  to  us  and  it 
may  to  you,  but  Grant  J.  Powers, 
veteran  columnist  and  cartoonist  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  is  in  training  as  a  Marine 
Corps  private  at  the  San  Diego,  Cal.. 
Base  recruit  depot.  Powers  has  been 
with  the  CT-NYNS  for  19  years. 

He  was  completing  his  freshman 
year  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  when  he  enlisted  in  World  War 
I,  at  the  age  of  17,  and  now  he’s  done 
it  again.  A  Marine  gunnery  sergeant 
with  the  Fifth  Regiment  in  the  last 
conflict,  he  saw  plenty  of  action,  and 
between  engagements  did  cartoons  for 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  service  paper. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

L.\RGE  EASTERN  metropolitan  ncw6- 
p.-iper — moriiimr.  evening.  Sunday — has 
an  oix'iiins  lor  an  experieniytl,  liiirh- 
.raile  •■alesinnn. 

The  ni.'in  we  want  must  Itelieve  in  the 
ene..tiveni‘s«  of  local  newspaiM-r  adver- 
lisinir,  imiM  know  how  In  s<'ll  spaic, 
develop  idi'as  lor  pros|M-<'ts.  eicate 
ront'h  layouts,  write  kimmI  eop.v. 

If  yon  arc  a  stable  yet  atrKTessivp  sales¬ 
man.  and  if  you  want  to  work  lor  this 

1  nationally-known  newspai>er,  send  your 
iiualillcatians,  .  with  a  recent  photo, 
itraft  status,  and  other  iM-rtiiHMit  data 
io  Hox  IT.'UI.  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


On  completion  of  his  present  train-  the  current  Look  magazine.  .  .  .  Milt 
ing.  Powers  is  scheduled  to  be  .sent  Caniff,  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
to  Los  Angeles  for  recruiting  duty.  News  Syndicate  creator  of  “Terry  and 

the  Pirates,”  was  guest  speaker  last 
Named  Magazine  Editor  Advertising  Club  of  Bos- 

FAMOUS  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  Fisher,  McNaucht  Syn- 

New  York,  this  week  announced  the  s  “Joe  Palooka”  creator,  was  the 

appointment  of  M.  O.  Chenoweth  as  National  Newspaper  Week  guest 
editor  of  the  Pan  American,  Magazine  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

of  the  Americas.  For  the  past  12  years  Kiwanis  Club  last  w^k.  .  .  .  ^bbin 
Mr.  Chenoweth  has  been  associated  Wide  World  Features  Holly- 

with  King  Features  Syndicate,  serv-  columnist,  currently  is  writing 

ing  as  daily  magazine  editor,  and  with  **  scries  of  columns  on  the  American 
the  International  News  Service  and  sees  it  on  a  nationwide 

Central  Press  Association.  tour  .  .  .  Samuel  Grafton.  New  York 

Post  and  Bell  Syndicate  columnist, 
begins  a  new  series  of  news  programs 
Another  Grid  Feature  over  WOR  beginning  Oct.  18.  He  has  a 

WIDE  WORLD  FEATURES  this  week  52-week  contract  with  a  commercial 
distributed  to  afternoon  subscribers  sponsor.  .  .  .  H.  Ross  Archer  has  left 
a  12-part  photographic-diagrammatic  the  Publishers  Syndicate,  Chicago,  to 
football  series,  “Remember  This  One'?”  join  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  In- 
The  series,  drawn  by  WWF  Artist  surance  Co.,  in  Chicago.  .  .  .  Henry 
Krenz,  charts  the  famous  game-win-  McLemore,  McNaught  Syndicate  coi¬ 
ning  grid  plays  of  other  years.  umnist,  wrote  one  of  his  really  in¬ 

spired  columns  recently,  entitled 
Personals  and  Notes  “Killed  in  Action:  John  Doe,”  and  it 

S.  BURTON  HEATH,  former  PuliUei  impre^ion  on  the  ,  *  . 

Prize-winning  reporter  for  the  New  Treasury  Department  that  it  has  re-  th.  new  feature,  „ 
York  World-Telegram  who  now  is  Pointed  the  column  and  is  utilizing  Novededes. 
chief  editorial  writer  of  NEA  Service,  it  in  the  sale  of  War  Bonds.  details  of  t 

is  one  of  the  feature  contributors  to  S.  J.  Monchak. 


Alicia  Patterson,  left,  and  Neysa  McMf  ' 
creators  of  "Deathless  Deer,"  nt«  iiff| 
which  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  YoriNhi| 
Syndicate  will  begin  syndicating  iv 
month.  According  to  the  syndicitt,  a 
ready  13  papers  have  been  signtd  b 
including  the  Meiico  Ctf 
Our  syndicate  column 
I  new  feature  and  its  crtiVi 


The  Uftuiiisiiing  circulation  growth  of 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  law  of  DEMAND  whieh  operates 
ill  ascending  proportions  when  a  better 
pnidnet  is  »»frered  for  sale. 

W  ilh  more  |>eoph‘  in  Detroit  asking  for 
I'Im"  Free  Press  than  ever  before,  inon- 
advertisers  are  seeking  adinittanee  to  this 
new  and  eontimioiislv  expanding  market. 


now  availahle  throiigli  the  increased 
eoverage  oft'ered  —  a  coverage  ^•nlhraoing 
approximately  three  out  of  every  five  occu¬ 
pied  homes  in  the  Detroit  trading  area. 

Average  net  paid  circulation  for  Sc'ptcni- 
her,  372,887  weekdays,  an  increase  of 
31.792  since  January  1st.  Use  Detroit’s 
buying  power  now  by  using  The  Free  Press 
selling  power. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley.  Inc.,  Natl.  Representatives 
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SECRETARY  HULL  tolls  AP  toperf*r  Wade  Werner  a$ 
State  Department  aide  looks  on. 


DONALD  NELSON  tolls  AP  reporters  Sterling  Green,  Isft, 
and  William  Needham. 


A  London  newspaper'  tails  The  Associated  Press'  letter  to  Joseph  Stalin,  which 
produced  one  of  the  most  important  documents  of  the  war,  a  stroke  of  "journalistic 
genius" 

Henry  C.  Cassidy,  chief  of  the  Moscow  bureau  of  The  AP,  who  wrote  the  letter, 
would  call  it  just  plain  reporting— going  straight  to  the  source  as  AP  men  are  trained 
to  do  everywhere. 

To  get  dependable  news  AP  men  go  to  the  top,  whether  it's  in  Moscow  or  Washington, 
on  important  war  stories  or  on  the  smallest  item  in  the  day's  report.  And  news  sources 
at  the  top  welcome  the  AP. 

Look  at  the  four  Washington  correspondents  on  this  page  —  AP  men  getting 
news  straight  from  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  WPB  Boss  Nelson, 
OPA  Boss  Henderson. 

AP  gets  it  first-hand  wherever  it's  news. 


0«INC  TO  THE  PRESSURE  Of  WORK  AND  MY  COMSCQUEMT  INABILITY  TO 
GRANT  YOU  AN  INTERVIEW,  I  SHALL  CONflNE  HYSELf  TO  A  BRICf  WRITTEN 
ANSWER  TO  YOUR  QUESTIONS. 

1.  ^HAT  PLACE  DOES  THE  POSSIBILITY  Of  A  SECOND  FRONT  OCCUPY 
IN  THE  Soviet  estimates  of  the  current  situation?* 

Answer:  A  most  important  place;  one  might  say  a  place  of  first- 


rate  IMPORTANCE. 

2.  "To  WHAT  EXTENT  IS  ALLIED  AID  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION  PROVING 
EFFECTIVE  AND  WHAT  COULD  BE  DONE  TO  AMPLIFY  AND  IMPROVE  THIS 
AID?" 

Answer:  As  compared  with  the  aid  which  the  Soviet  Union  is 

GIVING  TO  THE  ALLIES  BY  DRAWING  UPON  ITSELF  THE  MAIN  FORCE  OF  THE 

German  Fascist  armies,  the  aid  of  the  Allies  to  the  Soviet  Union 

HAS  so  FAR  BEEN  LITTLE  EFFECTIVE.  In  ORDER  TO  AMPLIFY  AND  IMPROVE 
THIS  AID,  ONLY  ONE  THING  IS  REQUIRED:  THAT  THE  ALLIES  FULFILL 
THEIR  OBLIGATIONS  FULLY  AND  ON  TIME. 

3*  "What  remains  of  the  Soviet  capacity  for  resistance?" 
Answer:  I  think  that  the  Soviet  capacity  of  resisting  the 
German  brigands  is  in  strength  not  less,  if  not  greater,  than 

THE  CAPACITY  OF  FASCIST  GERMANY  OR  OF  ANY  OTHER  AGGRESSIVE 
POWER  TO  SECURE  FOR  ITSELF  WORLD  DOMINATION.  F" 

With  respect, 

J.  Stalin 

October  3,  1342  f  A 


HENRY  C.  CASSIDY 
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FDR  SNEERS  AT  THE  PRESS 

NEWSPAPER  and  radio  correspondents  and 

commentators  know  now  where  they  stand  in 
President  Roosevelt’s  mind  as  informative  chan¬ 
nels.  With  more  emphasis  and  less  courtesy  than 
seemetl  necessary,  he  declared  Monday  night 
that  his  future  trips  around  the  country  will  be 
made  under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  on  his 
rect'iit  tour — absolute  secrecy  until  the  travels 
end.  He  also  declared,  and  with  m«>re  justice, 
that  p'ans  for  the  future  campaigns  of  United 
States  armed  forces  will  l»e  made  by  responsible 
military  authorities  aiul  not  by  ra<lio  aiul  news- 
pa|M‘r  commentators. 

This  paper  has  had  no  patience  with  amateur 
attempts  to  decide  purely  military  que.stions.  W’e 
have  not  .sympathized  with  the  idea  that  because 
this  is  a  “|)eople’s  war,”  the  people  have  the  right 
to  dictate  where  their  ships  and  regiments  will  be 
used.  Fighting  a  war,  like  running  a  successful 
business,  calls  for  deci.sive.  determined,  courage¬ 
ous  leadership,  fully  inforn«efl  and  com[)etent  to 
evaluate  the  conflicting  information  that  is  an 
inevitable  part  of  war.  Obviously,  the  whole 
population  of  no  nation  engaged  in  this  war  fits 
that  definition.  If  a  nation  has  no  confidence  in 
its  political  and  military  leadership,  if  it  is  not 
willing  to  leave  military  decisions  to  tho.se  ap- 
|)ointed  and  trained  t(»  make  them,  it  is  c*ertainly 
in  no  |K>sition  to  fight  a  snccessfid  war  against 
adversaries  which  can  make  prompt  and  final 
dc^’i.sions. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  spcc-ulation  on  the 
future  .scenes  of  employment  of  our  forces  is  not 
a  li'gitiinate  field  for  comment.  .\t  times,  it  is. 
.\t  other  times,  as  Mr.  Churchill  has  iK>inted  out. 
sfceeific  reference's  to  [Kcssible  fronts  may  imperil 
an  imixirtant  operation.  Official  forc'casts  of 
such  operations  are  not  to  be  expected,  it  goc-s 
without  .saying,  ancl  we  la'lieve  it  should  bc‘ 
cepially  well  realized  by  newspaper  readers  that 
the  prc'dictions  of  the  “exi>ert.s”  are  based  on  in¬ 
dividual  opinions  and  not  ufcon  access  to  con¬ 
fidential  information. 

In  the  pre.sent  stages  of  .\merican  o|>cralic»ns. 
it  is  imi)os.sible  for  the  authorities  to  be  at  all 
specific  in  thc*ir  n'ferc'iic'es  to  the  fnlnn'.  .\s  oiir 
men  ancl  .ships  get  more  deeply  into  action,  and 
when  fortune  turns  our  way.  we  are  certain  that 
the  curtain  of  censorship  will  be  raised  ancl  that 
there  will  1h'  no  barriers  between  the  real  news 
and  the  i>CM)plc.  It  is  in  the  interim  stages  that 
c'cnsorship  must  be  .severely  applied,  and  the 
Wa.shington  |KH>|)le  are  gradually  Ic'arning  by  ex- 
IM'rit'ncc  how  it  .should  be  applic'cl.  .\ll  new.spa- 
|K'r.s  have  c'ooiH'rated  wholeheartc'dly  from  the- 
start,  even  when  their  judgment  dictated  other- 


I  A  L 


Judge  not  arrording  to  appearance,  but  judge 
righteou.s  judgment.  St.  John  ¥11:24. 


of  our  war  effort  at  home  and  abroad — on  the 
lancl  and  .sea  battlegrounds,  in  the  mines,  the 
factories,  and  the  wheatfields. 

Xo  token  of  eventual  victory  can  l)e  more  con- 
vincing  than  the  evidenc-e  that  our  government  is 
willing  at  all  times  to  take  the  jKsople  into  its 
c-onfi<lenc-e  on  gcMtd  news  c»r  bacl,  as  sckui  a.s  it  is 
certain  that  the  news  cai\  do  the  enemy  no  gcxKl. 

The  |>ersistent  hcK-tcjring  ancl  sneering  at  news- 
|ia|M‘rnien  by  the  I’resiclent,  which  was  es|H‘cially 
evident  in  his  Monday  night  addrc‘>s  is  not  de- 
scrvc'd — and  the  President  knows  that  it  is  not. 
'I'hc'  newspa|H‘rs  are  <loing  a  valiant  and  effective* 
job  of  forwarding  the  war  effort,  furnishing  pi»i- 
tive  leadership  to  |>ublic  opinion.  Recognition  of 
that  fac-t  by  the  President  in  his  ])nblic  acldre^e- 
would  Ih*  far  more  appropriate  than  the  .sin*er.>. 
which  so  oftc*n  mark  his  public  rcfereiic*es  to  news- 
pajeers  and  their  ownershi])  and  direction. 


We  still  find  our.selvc's  unable  to  agree  with 
the  President’s  idea  that  secrecy  is  nec*c.ssary 
on  his  trips  of  inspc'ction  within  this  country. 
He  made  out  a  grand  case  for  the  convenience 
which  C'cnsorship  afforded  him,  but  he  intresdueed 
c'lements  which  were  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
c*orrespondents  who  protested  his  methods  two 
weeks  ago.  He  talked  of  conferences  with  poli¬ 
ticians,  brass  bands  and  blaring  trumpets.  None 
of  these  is  at  all  implicit  in  a  non-een.sorc'cl,  ncm- 
|K>liticaI,  tour  of  inspection. 

EniTOR  &  Pi’BLisHKR  docs  uot  arguc  that  he 
should  be  acc*ompanied  by  a  retinue  of  corre- 
s|)ondents  and  photographers  which  would  tax 
the  railroads.  We  simply  urge  that  news,  in 
word  and  picture,  be  given  to  the  people  at  the 
first  moment  when  its  release  will  not  endanger 
the  President’s  safety  or  the  success  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  We  urge  the  same  with  re.spect  to  all  phases 


AP  SUIT  SHOULD  BE  DEFERRED 

•VNNOUNCEMENT  that  the  President  has$igQ(^ 
a  bill  deferring  prosecution  of  anti-tru.st  U« 
violations  until  after  the  war  raises  the  questje# 
of  whether  the  Federal  suit  against  the  .\ssocutaj 
Press  .should  be  included  among  the  poit 
jMtned  jmcceeclings.  Editok  &  Pi;RLisHeR  b^ 
lieves  that  a  decision  to  do  so  would  Ik*  eminenUy 
proper. 

News  is  a  jcrinie  e.ssential  of  war.  ancl  of  no  le«^ 
iin|K)rtanc*c*  than  the  wc'ajmns  being  proclueed  b\ 
the  1  tfi  eomi>anies  which  are  affected  by  the  nn 
legislation.  The  purjKise  of  the  law  is  to  permit 
offic*ers  of  the.se  c-ompanies  to  concentrate  on  their 
job  of  war  prcxluction  and  to  prevent  the  dit 
traction  of  their  attention  by  the  exigencies  of 
[creparing  a  defense  against  the  government’s 
charges. 

The  complaint  brought  by  the  government 
against  the  .Xssex-iated  Press  names  officers  and 
directors  of  the  eor(K)ration  as  defendants.  Thee 
are  in  every  .section  of  the  lancl  and  the  prepan 
tion  of  their  joint  answer  will  recpiire  inueh  trav’el 
ing  ancl  frequent  con.sultations  with  attomeys- 
all  consumers  of  time  which  .should  be  more  profit 
ably  devoted  to  furthering  the  prosecution  of  thr 


KEEP  UP  THE  SCRAP  DRIVE 

'I'HE  l'R(«ENT  .scraj)  c-ollec-tion  sixuisored  by  the* 
daily  new.spa|M*rs  of  the  country  ends  on  ()c-t. 
17,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  all  rc*turns  arc*  in, 
the  results  will  excc*c*cl  ex|M*ctations  by  a  g<KMl  mar¬ 
gin.  That  won’t  Im'  c-nough. 

When  the  new  s|)a|)<*r.s  were  c*allc'd  in.  on  w  hat 
might  Ih*  termed  a  general  alarm  by  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  director  of  the  War  PrcKluc  tion  Board,  the 
.salvage  effort  was  in  a  des|K*rate  state.  Unless 
the  collection  of  dis<*ardc*d  metals  c<»uld  be  .s|M*edc*d 
up  within  the  next  month,  it  was  lt*urnc*c|.  the*  pro¬ 
duction  of  steel  vital  to  the  manufacture  of  shijcs. 
guns,  and  aircraft  would  be*  slowi'd  to  near  a 
halt  shortly  afterwards — and  the  job  was  put 
.scpiarely  up  to  the  newspapc*rs.  The  newspapers 
mc*t  the  re*sfM)nsibility  to  the  full  and  they  can  be 
mighty  proud  of  the  achievement.  But  again,  it 
is  not  enough. 

The  war  machine  of  this  country  cannot  Ik*  c*x- 
|H*ctc*cl  tcc  function  on  tin*  fruits  of  ,i  t!irc;*-w f.*k 
drive  for  ni(*tal  sc*rap.  I'Im*  c  ill(*ctiou  process  must 
Ik*  continuous,  an<l  the  c*ontiiiuily  of  effort  will  di* 
IK*nd  largely  on  the  jiressure  that  newspapers  ke(*p 
on  their  ri*ach*rs.  From  now  on.  not  a  iKUind  of 
(Mitential  .scraj)  metal  must  Ih*  wa>lc*d.  .V  systi*m 
of  orderly  collection  and  .sc*|iaration  must  Ik*  set 
to  work,  now  and  without  delay,  to  kt*e|)  the  glow¬ 
ing  jaws  of  the  stc'el  furnac*c*s  full  at  all  times. 

With  all  of  the  magnificent  i)ublicity  and  or¬ 
ganization  efforts  that  news|»aper.s  and  cc)-oj)erat- 
ing  agc*nc*ies  have  jHit  forth  to  date,  it  is  lK*tter 
(ban  an  evc*n  wager  that  the  iMcttom  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  .scraj)  j)ile  is  .still  far  from  visible.  .Vll  of  iis 
jcre  still  treasuring  metal  against  the  time*  when  we 
might  find  it  u.seful  for  .some  j)ic*ayune  j)ersonal 
use;  all  of  us  are  still  relying  more  or  less  on  normal 
j)rcK*t*.s.st*s  to  kc'cj)  the  mills  hot.  But  that  won’t 
do  any  longc*r. 

We  are  not  working  under  normal  conditions, 
but  under  a  war  sfrevss  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  never  yet  .sc*c*n.  Comj)aratively  sniall  a.s  our 
naval  lo.s.ses  have  l)een  to  date,  their  total  in  this 
w.ir  exc*cH*ds  that  of  all  our  jirevious  tonnage  los.s^-s 
in  all  of  our  c*c*ntury  ancl  a  half  of  life  and  war. 
riiat  can’t  Ih*  rejeaired  by  normal  j)rcH*e.s.ses  or  by 
a  single  drive.  This  must  Ih*  more  than  a  drive; 
it  must  be  a  c-ontinuous  and  a  continuing  cam 
j)aign.  .Vnd  only  the  new  .sj)aj)ers  of  the  land  can 
make  it  that. 


We  cloid)t  that  the  .\P  will  .seek  this  defeminit 
for  tactical  reason.s.  Having  full  eonfidencf  io 
their  eventual  vindication  by  the  courts,  the  de 
fenclants  will  prohaby  avoid  the  apjeearanre  of 
w  ishing  to  delay  trial  of  the  i.ssue.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  the  Department  of  Ju.stHt 
.should  not  voluntarily  ret*ognize  the  pre.s.s  as  n 
es.sential  part  of  the  war  effort  and  .shelve  it> 
prosecution  until  the  war  is  over.  By  that  time 
the  rea.sons  for  the  action  may  aj)j)ear  to  he  ks- 
c-ogent  than  at  pre.sent. 
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ROBERT  H.  DAVIS 

HE  WAS  KNOWN  to  more  than  two  generation* 
of  newspapermen  and  magazine  writers  m 
“Bob”  Davis,  even  though  his  jtarenls  7.S  jw* 
•ego  chrisfenc'cl  him  Robert  Hobart.  The  niek 
mum*  c*xi)rc*.s.secl  the*  love  and  est<*c*m  in  which  hi* 
f)*llow  craftsmen  held  him.  His  famous  brother 
w  ho  died  c*arly  in  World  War  I.  had  made  the 
family  name  a  .shining  light  in  joiimalism,  one 
w  Inch  is  lH*iug  emulated  by  .sc*ore.s  of  young  men 
on  many  battlc*fielcl.s — ail  of  thc-m  hoping  some 
clay  to  rival  the  renown  that  was  won  by  Ridi 
arc!  Harcling  Davis  in  ‘iii  years  of  c-ha-sini  M''- 
arounci  the  woricl  and  .succe.ssfully  getting  thr 
nc*w  s  through  the  cen.sors  of  those  days. 

“Bob”  Davis  was  a  stay-at-home  until  his  lit 
ter  years.  He  made  innumerable  magazine  sue 
c-es.M's  for  the  late  Frank  Mun.sey.  He  was  thr 
foster-father  of  many  a  great  magazine  name  of 
today  and  yester-year.  His  real  new.sjcaper  o- 
i-ecr  did  not  lH*gin  until  after  Munsey’s  death 
when  \\illiam  T.  Dewart,  the  new  owner  of  tk 
.Vccc  Vnrlc  Sun.  gave  him  a  roving  assignmai! 
and  the  task  of  writing  a.s  he  pleased.  Few  net. r- 
I>aiK*r  as.sigiunents  have  Ihh*!)  more  faithfully  W 
filled,  or  more  delightfully  from  the  reader’s  vi(»- 
jKiiut.  .\ecc)mj)aniecl  by  his  cameras.  “Bd* 
Davis  went  everywhere,  and  almost  everyrsherr 
Ik*  found  asscH-iations,  either  from  his  own 
digioiis  memory  or  from  present  comj)anions,  thit 
h'd  to  illuminating  stories.  If  he  did  not  J**^ 
due***  w  hat  our  leftist  friends  call  news  of  “soo^ 
signitic*anc*e,”  he  did  know  and  tell  stories  of  tk 
rich  and  the  jHHcr,  the  small  and  the  great,  mi 
style  that  defied  the  reader  to  lay  the  jcajeer  do« 
until  the  yarn  was  fini.shed.  That  is  a  talent# 
w  hich  newsj)aj)ers  can  always  use  a  jdentiful  suj) 
jdy. 
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fOn  OCTOBER  17, 


In  The  Business  Office 


JOHN  E.  MOTZ,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kitchener  (Ont.)  Record,  has 
been  named  general  manager  of  the 
newsp-  per,  it  has  been  announced  by 
J.  Motz,  president  and  publisher. 
Capt.  Elnoch  Brown,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  was  presented  a 
framed  certificate  of  membership  in 
the  Pressmen’s  Union  when  the 
Memphis  union  held  a  luncheon  Oct. 
t.  celebrating  its  20th  anniversary. 
You  can  take  a  job  now,”  said  George 
L  Berry,  president  of  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants 
Union,  in  presenting  the  certificate  to 
Capt.  Brown. 

formerly  manager  of 
die  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald  Press 
“od  for  the  past  eight  years  business 
™n^er  of  the  Princeton  (Ind.) 
Clarion-Neujs,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Evening  Cou- 
rier  as  director  of  public  relations. 

Thomas  F.  Mortell,  Jr.,  who  has 
Wen  associated  with  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  lor  the  past  six 
been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
York  office. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


P'RANK  C.  ALLEN  has  been  made 

acting  managing  editor  of  the 
Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans 
States,  to  succeed  William  H.  Fitz¬ 
patrick.  on  leave  to  enter  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  as  a  lieutenant, 
>ienior  grade.  Allen  moved  up  from 
the  city  editorship,  and  was  .succeeded 
there  by  James  Sharp.  States  reporter 
and  special  writer.  Fitzpatrick  goes 
on  active  duty  this  week.  At  the  same 
time.  Jewel  Claitor,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  on  the  States,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  position  on  the  copy  desk. 

William  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  became  a 
tireat-grandfather  last  week  when  a 
son  was  born  to  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
David  in  Cleveland.  Mrs.  David  is 
Ann  Vorpe,  granddaughter  of  Mr. 
Vorpe. 

Dewey  L.  Fleming,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  has  been  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Gridiron  Club.  Richard  L. 
Harkness  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
bureau  was  the  choice  of  the  Grid- 
iruners  for  the  other  of  two  places  on 
the  roster  customarily  filled  each  year. 

Wesley  Fuller,  member  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald  editorial  staff  for 
the  past  nine  years,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  publicity  for  the  Metro- 


EDWARD  W.  COCHRANE,  recentiy 
appointed  supervising  sports  editor 
of  International  News  Service,  cur¬ 
rently  is  at  New 
York  headquar¬ 
ters  where  his 
duties  include 
enlarging  and 
intensifying  INS' 
sports  coverage, 
particularly  o  n 
the  night  side, 
which  is  wher 
the  bulk  of  sports 
news  is  moving 
now,  due  to  day¬ 
time  demands  of 
the  war  on  wire 
facilities.  Coch¬ 
rane  goes  to  his  new  job  from  the 
Chicago  Herald- American,  where  for 
five  years  he  was  sports  editor.  For 
the  previous  24  years  he  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal  and 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post.  He  has 
long  been  famous  among  the  sporting 
fraternity  from  coast  to  coast  as  one 
sports  editor  who  never  smokes, 
drinks  or  uses  profanity.  He  never 
has.  One  reason  may  be  his  parentage 
and  upbringing — his  father  combined 
the  jobs  of  Baptist  minister  and  news¬ 
paper  editor  in  Michigan,  where 
Cochrane  was  born  48  years  ago. 

He  is  unique  in  another  respect — he 
moved  into  the  press  box  from  the 
position  of  professional  athlete  and 
sports  official.  After  starring  at  Kal¬ 
amazoo  College,  where  he  worked  his 
way  through  selling  papers,  he  played 
third  base  for  the  ^uth  Bend  team 
in  the  Central  League,  and  was  a  foot¬ 
ball  referee.  He  officiated  in  more 
than  800  gridiron  games  before  he 
ever  wrote  about  one.  He  also  served 
as  a  boxing  referee,  and  was  third 
man  in  the  ring  in  more  than  650  | 
matches.  He  officiated  also  in  track  j 
and  hockey  contests  before  he  finally  j 
began  concentrating  on  sports  report-  j 
ing  and  golf.  That’s  his  own  partic-  j 
ular  hobby.  He  formerly  competed  in  | 
major  tournaments,  and  still  regularly 
shoots  in  the  seventies.  j 


politan  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
in  Boston. 

Thomas  F.  MeSorley  who  recently 
resigned  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  and  Citizen 
Leader  to  become  headmaster  of  the 
Barlett  Junior  High  School,  has  re¬ 
signed  that  post  and  rejoined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Sun  and  Citizen 
Leader. 

David  Camelon,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  reporter,  has  been  appointed 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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KNOWING 


John  C.  Robert! 


JOHN  C  ROBERTS,  vice-president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  Publishing 
Co  and  general  manager  of  Radio 
Station  KXOK, 
has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  comman¬ 
der  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Aviation 
Service  and  will 
report  for  duty 
Oct.  20  at  Quon- 
set  Point.  R.  I. 
He  was  a  naval 
aviator  in  World 
War  I  and  was 
assigned  to  duty 
at  the  naval  air 
station.  Coco 
Solo,  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  PM, 
the  Chicago  Swn  and  Parade  magazine, 
and  Matthew  G.  Sullivan  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation.  were  adopted  as  members  of 
the  Mississauga  band  of  the  Huron 
tribe  of  Indians  Oct.  4,  at  the  Curve 
Lake  Indian  Reservation  near  Peter- 
boro.  Ont.  Following  their  adoption 
they  were  both  created  honorary 
chiefs  of  the  Mississauga  band.  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  Indian  name  as  chief  is 
Ke-Che-Mnas-See,  which  intei>.  .'ted 
means  “Father  of  Elagles.”  Mr.  Fie'd’s 
name  as  Indian  chief  is  Ke-Chig- 
Gew-Maw,  which  interrpeted  means 
Big  Chief.” 

G.  B.  Dealey,  publisher,  began  his 
69th  year  of  work  for  the  Dallas  News 
Oct.  13.  He  is  83. 

Col.  Henri  Gagnon,  president  and 
general  director,  Quebec  Le  Soleil,  and 
Emile  Castonguay,  manager,  Quebec 
L'Action  Catholique,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  joint  chairmen  of  the  honor¬ 
ary  committee  for  the  Quebec  district 
in  connection  with  Canada’s  third 
Victory  Loan  campaign.  A.  G.  Penny, 
editor,  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
has  been  appointed  a  vice-president. 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  wife 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  was  sponsor  at  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  S.S.  John  Sedgwick, 
seventy-seventh  10,500-ton  Liberty 
ship  launched  by  the  California  Ship¬ 
building  Corp.  at  Terminal  Island. 
CaL  since  Sept.  27,  1941. 


Inez  Moore  Bewerdorf,  who  has  “ 

been  connected  with  Mt.  Clemens  fOliKS  VtORTH 
retail  stores  for  the  past  seven  years, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Monitor- 
Leader. 

Miss  Mary  Blalock,  for  many  years 
secretary  to  Max  Bridges,  business 
manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Joumal,  has  resigned  to  enter  into  a 
new  business  connection  in  Newnan, 

Ga.,  her  former  home. 

Mark  Ferree,  business  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Indianapolis. 

David  J.  Sullivan  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  Star-News. 

Paul  E.  Bonham,  former  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  is  the  new 
circulation  manager  of  the  Main  Line 
Times,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

James  J.  Cunningham,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Press  and  Orange  (N.  J.) 

Daily  Courier,  who  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers  Association  before  he  joined 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  recently  was  promoted  to 
assistant  field  manager  of  that  firm’s 
life,  accident  and  group  insurance  de¬ 
partment. 
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clowns 
instead  of 
frowns 


( )iu'  r«‘u^ull  readers  «'lieer  Klla 
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tilings  look  hlaekest  elowns  in- 
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I  good.  .She  brings  in  the  eoiiiic 
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that  makes  the  heart  quicken. 
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head  of  the  new  Herald-American 
news  bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  Hartley  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  news  staff  has  been 
named  by  the  War  Production  Board 
as  one  of  12  women  to  work  in  WPB 
regional  offices,  helping  to  organize  a 
women’s  division  of  each  state,  county 
and  city  metal  and  rubber  salvage 
committee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hartley  became 
the  parents  of  boy  and  girl  twins 
Oct.  9  in  Washington,  where  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ley  is  serving  as  chief  of  the  radio 
section  in  the  office  of  Navy  Secretary 
Knox.  Mrs.  Hartley,  the  former  Max¬ 
ine  Cook,  was  formerly  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  drama  depart¬ 
ment.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Max 
Cook,  editorial  promotion  manager 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 
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Eugene  Travis,  veteran  Memphis  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  and  Mrs.  Steck 
newspaperman,  and  Mrs.  Travis,  who  announced  the  birth  of  a  son,  Stephen 
celebrated  their  40th  wedding  anni-  Anthony,  Oct.  6. 

versary  on  Oct.  1,  proudly  exhibited  a  yyign  Tenny,  night  city  editor  of 
silver  vase  which  was  given  to  them  j^e  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Mrs.  Tenny 
by  the  Commercial  Appeal's  editorial  announced  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
staff  on  their  wedding  day  in  1902.  Susan,  Sept.  23. 

Names  of  all  members  of  the  staff  of  w,  Frank  Wells,  Jr.,  1938  graduate 


staff  on  their  wedding  day  in  1902.  Susan,  Sept.  23. 

Names  of  all  members  of  the  staff  of  w,  Frank  Wells,  Jr.,  1938  graduate 
40  years  ago  are  engraved  on  the  vase,  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 

F.  H.  James,  recently  with  the  Journalism,  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve-  is  the  new  military  editor  of  the 
niTig  Gazette,  has  join^  the  staff  of  Atlanta  Journal. 
the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun.  Miss  Joanna  Stegeman  has  been 

Miss  Bertha  Anne  Thomas  has  re-  named  society  editor  of  the  Griffin 


EDITOR  &  publisher 

5.  Steck  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette  Ua 
Stephen  years  and  previously  with  the  ^ 
exico  (Cal.)  Chronicle,  is  joinins^ 
iitor  of  San  Francisco  News  copy  dMkfo^ 
i.  Tenny  Tim  Taylor,  former  political  i, 
aughter,  porter  on  the  Greenwich 

Press,  is  now  a  general  report^ 
n^duate  the  Dayton  (O,)  Herald, 
hool  of  Charles  Pauly  has  rejoined  tk. 
^*lhe  Dayton  (0.) 


the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun.  Miss  Joanna  Stegeman  has  been 

Miss  Bertha  Anne  Thomas  has  re-  named  society  editor  of  the  Griffin 
signed  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  (Ga.)  Daily  News.  She  succeeds 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette  to  join  Miss  Clara  Belle  Hooks, 
the  Boston  staff  of  the  United  Press.  Raymond  Johnson,  sports  editor  of 
She  succeeds  Robert  Hall,  who  re-  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  was  elected 


the  Boston  staff  of  the  United  Press.  Raymond  Johnson,  sports  editor  of 
She  succeeds  Robert  Hall,  who  re-  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  was  elected 
signed  to  join  the  Army  Air  Forces,  president  of  the.  Amateur  Softball 
Ed  Bang,  for  35  years  sports  editor  Association  of  America  at  the  re«nt 
of  the  Cleveland  News,  harnow  been  championship  tournament  in 

given  the  additional  title  and  duties  U^oit.  i  , 


of  military  editor.  He  will  continue  to  ,  Genevieve  Johi^n,  formerly  of  the 
write  his  daily  sports  column.  <Utah  Herald-JoW  and 

XT  1  TW.  ,  r  ,  -11  m  I  the  Logan  (Utah)  Cache  American, 

Noel  Wical  of  the  Pninesvxlle  Tele-  ^^ter  and  school  re- 

graph  has  joined  the  Cleveland  Press  p^^ter  on  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand- 


as  a  reporter. 

G.  O.  Shepherd,  former  Asheville 


ard-Examiner. 

Dennis  Brown,  sports  editor  of  the 


(N.  C.)  Citfzeti  radio  columnist  and  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Monitor- 
manager  of  WWNC,  Asheville  Citizen-  Leader,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
Times  station,  has  been  appointed  tion  with  the  Pollock  Paper  Co.  of 
manager  of  Station  WORD,  Spartan-  Dallas,  Texas. 


burg,  S.  C. 


Harley  F.  Hines,  veteran  reporter 


Joseph  C.  Harsch,  Christian  Science  and  copy  reader,  with  experience  on 
Monitor  foreign  correspondent  who  newspapers  in  Texas  and  California, 
recently  returned  from  the  Pacific  has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Fort 
war  area,  will  speak  Oct.  20  on  his  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 
experiences  before  the  Advertising  Kay  Kneeland,  reporter  on  the 
Club  of  Boston.  Harsch  was  in  Hawaii  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  has  joined  the 
when  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked  and  public  relations  staff  of  the  new  Signal 
later  was  in  Australia  and  New  Corps  Replacement  Center  at  Camp 


Zealand. 

Robert  Mongin,  former  Atlanta 


Kohler,  near  Sacramento. 

Tom  Kane,  sportswriter  on  the 


(Ga.)  Georgian  reporter  and  now  Sacramento  ((^1.)  Bee  and  Mrs.  Kane, 
with  International  News  Service,  has  an  employe  of  the  California  state 
been  assigned  to  Hawaii  as  a  cor-  printing  department,  announced  the 


respondent. 

Robert  Kelsey,  veteran  Southern 


birth  of  their  second  child,  a  daughter. 
Charles  Howes,  son  of  Cecil  Howes, 


newspaperman  and  for  the  past  five  head  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  bureau 
years  employed  by  the  Textile  Trib-  of  the  Kansas  City  Star-Times,  has 
une,  textile  news  weekly,  has  joined  joined  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  Indus- 
the  Spartanburg  Herald- Journal  ad-  trial  Development  Commission. 


vertising  staff. 


Jay  Shanklin,  of  the  Des  Moines 


Mrs.  Jean  Henderson  has  joined  the  UJ*.  bureau  has  been  appointed  re- 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital  as  a  re-  gional  information  assistant  for  the 
porter,  and  Miss  Gail  Lawrence  and  wage  and  hour  public  contracts  divi- 
Miss  Dorothy  Henley  have  joined  the  sion  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Topeka  State  J^rmd,  the  former  as  a  Oan  Thompson,  news  editor  of  the 
reporter  and  the  latter  as  copy  girl.  fjBC  Central  Division  press  depart- 
Mrs,  Hende^n  was  formerly  on  Ae  ment  in  Chicago  for  the  past  five  years 
Ortonville  (Minn.)  Independent,  Miss  previously  movie  and  feature 

Lawrenre  fonnerly  wrote  a  shopping  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times,  has 


column  for  the  Journal  and  the  Capi-  resigned  to  accept  a  position  wi*  the 
tel.  Miss  Henley  attended  Washburn  National  Safety  Counefi. 

Municipal  University  in  Topeka  the  j  t  i.  to.  •  i 

past  two  years.  Paul  Willies  has  .  Woodrow  Johnson,  after  sp^ial  as- 
joined  the  sports  staff  and  Dick  Man-  ^S^jnent  with  the  Inter-Allied  Infor- 
lev  the  news  staff  of  the  Capital,  mahon  Center  and  the  .^erican  In- 
Willi«mc  dustrial  Salvage  Council,  has  joined 


WUliams  was  formerly  with  the  Jour-  «  “-“i,  f  Z, 

nal  and  Manley  is  a  Washburn  stu-  "v  i, 

dent  R.  J.  Kingsley,  former  publisher 

of  the  Wayne  (NebJ  News,  has  joined  Tribune. 

the  State  Journal  as  a  reporter.  Jean  Lapham,  formerly  on  the  so- 

Edgar  D.  Racine,  city  editor  of  the  “^ty  staff  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 


Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Monitor-  ....  ,  . _  . 

Leader,  and  Mrs.  Racine  are  parents  ®  general  assignment 

of  a  son.  bom  Oct  6.  ’’T  t  •«  , 

Albert  H.  Brown,  veteran  San  Diego 

(CaL)  reporter,  raalacted  .‘f 


Bee,  has  joined  the  Sacramento  Mom- 


reporter. 

Merrill  Lilley,  former  city  editor  of 


Sii  Monthi 

End^ 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Di»- 
tribution 

June  30.  1»42 . 

11,526 

12,277 

•  1941 . 

11,873 

12,683 

•  1940 . 

12;403 

13.233 

•  1939 . 

12.726 

13.783 

•  4938 . 

12,360 

1.3.312 

•  1937 . 

11,482 

12.751 

for  the  17th  coit^utive  term  as  pres-  i  Sacramento 

ident  of  the  Kensington  Park  Sanitary  >  doming  Union. 

District  in  suburban  San  Diego.  Russell  M.  Viets  in  the  editorial 

Gilbert  O.  Swenson,  former  tele-  the  Hartford  Courant 

graph  editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  been  appom^  to  a 

State  Journal  and  later  tSegraph  edi-  Agricultura 

tor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times.  Marketing  Admmistra^n  and  will 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Colorad^  for  Washington. 

Mrs.  Clifton  Felts  has  been  named  a  new  reporter  at  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
so^ty  editor  of  the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Standard-Examiner,  covering  the  city 
Producer.  He  succeeds  Jay  Rosenburg  who 

Hugh  T.  CJerman,  sports  editor  of  has  left  for  San  Francisco.  Genevieve 
the  Wewoka  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Logan 
has  resigned  to  become  managing  (Utah)  Herald- Journal,  is  now  on 
editor  of  the  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Ogden 
Times.  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner. 

Gene  Steck,  copyreader  of  the  San  Dorian  Stout,  city  hall  reporter, 


Carl  G.  DeBloom,  Jr.,  reporter  C#L 
umbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  Mii  V 
Bloom  are  the  parents  of  a  son  bon 
Oct  1  in  Grant  hospital,  Columbia, 
Franklin  J.  Fox,  reporter,  Col«iib«i 
(O.)  Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Fox  are  ft. 
parents  of  a  son  bom  Sept  10  k 
Grant  Hospital,  Columbus. 

Vernon  B.  Snell,  former  assutat 
state  administrator  for  the  NYA  bii 
been  employed  on  the  sports  staS  cl 
the  Daily  Oklahoman,  replacing  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Ekison,  who  joined  the  Aao- 
ciated  Press  bureau  in  Kansas  Cih 
Mo. 

Miss  Lavelle  Gardner  has  bm 
added  to  the  editorial  staff  of  la 
Holdenville  (Okla.)  Daily  Newt. 

Byron  Hollingsworth,  former  ipoiti 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Dag) 
Times,  has  joined  the  staff  of  tbt 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune  as  a  matt 
writer. 

Mrs.  Frances  Brunson  Dozier,  far¬ 
mer  society  editor  of  the  Sarmrn 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  has  jmned  far 
staff  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Dm 
and  been  assigned  to  the  city  y 
beat. 

J.  W.  Vandenburg,  former  maiupn 
editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Ih. 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the  stri  f 
the  Washington  Star. 

Ralph  Warner,  former  manafki 
editor  of  the  Sanford  (Fla.)  Hoik 
has  joined  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  He- 
aid  in  the  same  position,  succeoy 
Irvin  McDonald. 

David  F.  Connors,  member  of  tbt 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  reportorial  itaf 
for  11  years  and  since  1939  libnrk 
of  the  Lowell  Public  Library,  has  btc 
appointed  managing  editor  of  tbt 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  and  Citiai 
Leader,  succeeding  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Sorley,  recently  named  headmaster  cf 
the  Bartlett  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Phifer,  woman's  pig 
editor,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Hoik 
for  the  past  20  years,  has  resignei 
to  accept  the  editorship  of  a  net 
house  organ  being  launched  by  Spar¬ 
tan,  Beaumont  and  Stertex  Uills  k 
Spartanburg  county.  Mrs.  Louise  But¬ 
ton,  editor,  Spartanburg  Herald-Jov- 
nal  young  folks  page,  has  been  nameii 
woman’s  page  editor. 

Miss  Jane  McMaster  of  Winnsbom 
S.  C.,  has  joined  the  Grccntnlle  (S 
C.)  Piedmont  news  staff,  succeedmf 
Yancey  S.  Gilkerson,  who  has  a- 
listed  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Perry  W.  DeMez  has  assumed  Ik 
duties  of  managing  editor  of  the  Bo- 
tour  (Fla.)  Record,  succeed^  Jot 
C.  McMullen,  who  has  join^  Ik 
Navy.  DuMez  began  his  journalist 
career  with  the  Milwaukee 
W.  L.  Simpson  has  been  nuw^ 
editor  of  the  Danville  (Ky.)  Abo- 
cate-Messenger  to  succeed  the  li* 
J.  Curtis  Alcock. 

Col.  Vernon  Richardson,  columns 
for  the  Danville  (Ky.)  Adrocite 
Messenger  has  resigned. 

Irving  Cole,  sports  editor  of  tk 
Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Telegram  has  !*■ 

'  signed  to  accept  a  similar  positi* 

I  with  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  T*** 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bmce  Mair,  Septt 
i  announced  the  birth  of  a  da^*^ 
J  Susan.  Mr.  Mair  is  state  editor  * 

.  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald. 

A.  M.  Piper,  editor  of  the  CoUf* 
,  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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FORCE  ? 


OIKclaf  U.  S.  Novy  Photo 


Behind  all  the  Truck  Shipments  of  Vital  War  Material,  there’s  a  vast, 
>hly  trained,  team-working  Organization . . .  that  makes  America’s  Trucks 
the  fastest,  most  flexible  Freight  Transport  System  in  the  World! 


fatturer  would  ^  compelled  to  shut  down  due  to  lack 
of  materials! 

And  so  it  goes  ...  on  long  or  short  hauls  — 
Trucks  accelerate  America’s  war  production — 
thanks  to  the  "know-how”  organization  and  skill 
back  of  America’s  trucks! 

The  nation’s  truck  drivers — and  the  men  behind 
the  drivers  —  are  doing  one  swell  job  in  helping 
America  win  this  war.  Let’s  defeat — immediately — 
any  attempt  arbitrarily  to  limit  the  smooth  work¬ 
ing  of  this  great  freight  transportation  system! 


Can  you  imagine  the  chaos  in  American  war  production . . . 
if  the  superbly  organized  Trucking  system  w’ere  suddenly 
broken  up! 

Yet— that's  just  what  'will  happen  if  w^  cramp  and  interfere 
uilb  the  operations  of  nation's  Trucking  companies.  Look — 
Manufacturer  located  in 

has  to  ship  ^^^parts  to^^^^^S  Trucks  cover 
this  900-miles  distance  in  50  hours,  2  to  3  times  - — - 

than  by  rail!  And  remember — Trucks  de¬ 
liver  goods  over  super -highways 
built  largely  by  Truck  taxes.  / 

^Plane^anufacturer^^^^^^lin  jffj 

receives  raw  ^ 

from  Trucks  deliver 

these  vitally  needed  materials  in  one 
<l>y.  Ordinary  freight  would  take  a  y  * 
three  full  days!  Actually — Jf  il  were  T 
52i  fsi  Trucks,  this  important  manu-  /^  • 


NOT  CINSOREO 

.  .  .  but  open  for  your  inspection  in  the  files  of  ATA  are 
hundreds  of  letters  from  war  plants  telling  about  the  irre¬ 
placeable  service  rendered  by  trucks.  The  keynote  in  all  of 
them  is  this:  "Reduce  trucking  company  service— and  our 
whole  war  program  will  bog  down.  Our  production  system 
is  built  on  truck  transportation.” 


Trmtki  ktsrin%  thit 
tmbttm  sr*  twrving 
yottr  co»$ntry  mou  iit 
snd  u’Ul  ifrt  e  you 
ts/er  tm  pemctf 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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continued  from  page  24 


Marine  Corps  and  has  reported  for 
duty  to  Quantico. 


Capt.  William  P.  McCahill,  former  Parke  Rouse,  Jr.,  State  Caphol  1 
night  editor  of  the  Associated  Press  porter  on  the  staff  of  the  Jlic)iiiu!!!l 
John  J.  Silvester,  district  circula-  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  bureau,  has  been  (Va.)  Times-EHapatch,  report^ 
tion  manager,  and  Harve  Washington,  assigned  to  the  San  Diego  Marine  Harvard  University  in 


f  0  F 


tia  t  NontMreil  has  joined  the  police  reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Corps  Base  as  public  relations  officer.  Mass.,  Oct.  3  for  the  Naval  W. 

^  _ I _  1 _ _ _ _ 1  4„  zr _ rr  t _  r _ i..  d  v _ .  ' 


publicity  department  of  Republican 
state  headquarters  for  the  duration 
of  the  campaign. 

Miles  Sines,  picture  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  and  Mrs. 
Sines  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  recently. 

Dick  Spry,  reporter  for  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register,  and  Mrs.  Spry 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

Miss  Joyce  Wiley  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Sunday  Telegram  society  de¬ 
partment,  is  leaving  soon  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  make  her  home. 

H.  E.  Castleberry,  has  joined  the 
«:-ditorial  staff  of  the  Seminole  (Okla.) 
Producer  succeeding  Mike  Mullen, 
retired  because  of  illness. 

Ralph  N.  Swanson,  deskman  with 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  copy  desk  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Howard  R.  Maginnis,  reporter  on 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  staff,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  Douglas  bomber  assembly 
plant  at  Tulsa. 

Miss  Barbara  Johnson  has  been 
made  society  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  replacing  Mr.s. 
Thelma  Jones,  resigned. 

James  F.  Fifield  has  resigned  from 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  to  become  civilian  assistant 
to  the  personnel  director  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Ordnance  Dis¬ 
trict. 

E.  J.  Hart,  former  Scranton  (Pa.) 
newspaperman,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Morning  Free  Press  as  courthouse 
and  city  hall  reporter. 

Miss  Katherine  G.  Cavanaugh  is 
covering  the  police  beat  for  the  Holy¬ 
oke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  the 
first  woman  reporter  on  that  beat 
for  some  60  years. 

Ellis  Haller  has  been  appointed 
Chicago  bureau  chief  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  replaces  William 
Black,  who  has  left  to  join  the  Army 
Ordnance  Department,  Detroit. 


to  join  the  Kenneth  K.  Lyon,  formerly  of  the  Walter  P.  Kane  of  the  advenitB, 
Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Telegram  and  Utica  staff  of  the  Schenectady  (fjv 
Robert  B.  Wistrand.  former  staff  (N.  Y.)  Press  copy  desk  staff,  more  Union-Star,  has  enlisted  in  the  Anh 
— 1 - :t  u — ;-u - /t»„  \  r’ —  recently  a  field  representative  of  the  Union-Star,  has  enlisted  in  the  ™ 


Dealer,  have  resigned 
Marines. 


member  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  been  commissioned  as 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  following  completion  of  a 
three-month  course  at  the  Air  Forces 
Officer  Candidates'  School.  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Alan  M.  Ohde,  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  Manitowoc  (Wis.) 
Herald  Times,  has  received  his  com¬ 
mission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  and  has  departed  for  Camp 
Tyson,  Tenn.,  for  duty. 

Neal  Germaine  of  the  composing 
room  staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express  is  now  in  the  Army. 

Arlan  Fuller,  former  Inteiiype  rep¬ 
resentative  in  New  England,  and  re¬ 
cently  v-'ith  the  Revere  (Mass.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  signed  with  American  Airlines 
and  on  Oct.  1  joined  the  organization’s 
Ferry  Service  as  a  navigator. 

Philip  J.  Meagher,  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  recently  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army  and  left  for 
Camp  Upton  this  week.  He  has  been 
reporting  the  events  of  Times  Square 
and  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan  from 
Fourteenth  to  110th  Strcet.s  for  25 
years. 

Foy  S.  Evans,  former  sports  editor. 
Macon  (Ga.)  News  and  assistant  sports 
editor,  the  Macon  Telegraph,  has  been 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  is  training  at  Miami,  Fla. 

First  Lieut.  Richard  M.  Ramey,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  at  Selfridge  Field. 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  is  now  Captain 
Ramey.  Prior  to  entering  the  Army 
he  served  three  years  with  the  sports 
department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
11  years  as  sports  editor  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Register -Republic,  and 
six  months  as  a  reporter  with  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star.  He  also 
had  reported  Ifor  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
N  ews-Gazetteer. 

Mark  Warren,  Columbia  (S. 

State  reporter,  has  enlisted  in 
Army. 

William  S.  Humphries,  former 


has 


N 


Savage  Arms  Company,  Utica, 
been  drafted  for  Army  service. 

Walter  Graham,  Sunday  news  editor 
of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  has 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant,  junior 
grade,  in  the  Navy  and  is  training  at 
Princeton  University,  Princeton.  N.  J. 

Ralph  P.  Reppert,  of  the  city  staff 
of  the  Baltimore  Morning  Sun,  was 
inducted  into  the  Army  on  Oct.  13.  ing  and  was  sent  Oct.  15  to  C® 
Charles  (Pete)  Norton,  sports  edi-  Davis,  N.  C.  , 

tor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Newcomb  F.  Thompson,  radio  (i- 
Tribune  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  tor  of  the  Boston  Record-Amenn, 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant,  senior  bas  been  made  a  Warrant  Office 
grade,  in  the  Navy,  and  ordered  to  re-  '  .  ..  _ 


Eld  Mills,  former  reporter  og  4 
Oklahoma  News,  and  for  the  pait«l! 
years  with  the  AP  Bureau  in  Ka^ 
City,  has  been  conunissioned  a  s(cr» 
lieutenant  of  field  artillery. 

Edward  K.  Livermore,  former  v 
vertising  manager  of  the  Aaad»i 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  has 
cepted  for  coast  artillery  officer  trjt 


C.) 

the 


With  The  Colors 


FRANK  E.  LOVEILL,  managing  editor 

of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times, 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
and  has  gone  to  Glendale,  Cal.,  where 
he  will  serve  as  flight  instructor  with 
the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces.  Lovell 
went  to  Racine  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
3m  1910  to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Racine  Times-Call,  remaining 
there  for  11  years,  when  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  papers  produced  the  Racine 
.Journal-Times.  For  10  years  he  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the  latter 
pap)er.  He  has  been  flying  for  15  years. 

J.  Lohrer  Tunstead,  on  leave  of  ab- 
:sence  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
yew  York  Journal- American,  has  been 
commissioned  a  major  in  the  Army. 
He  will  serve  with  the  Purchases 
Division,  Services  of  Supply. 

T.  Hall  Collinson,  treasurer  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Newspaper  Printing 
Company,  has  accepted  a  commission 
.as  ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  and 
'Will  report  for  active  duty  Nov.  2  at 
Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Collinson  and  their  infant  son. 
Tommy  Hall,  will  remain  in  Topeka 
-with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Stauffer,  for  the  present.  Stauffer  is 
publisher  of  the  Stauffer  newspapers. 

Watson  P.  Gooch,  Jr.,  national  ad- 
x'ertising  manager  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  World  News,  has 
i::>een  commissioned  a  captain  in  the 


sociate  editor  of  the  Roxboro  (N.  C.) 
Courier,  has  been  commissioned  a  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  in  the  Army. 

Joel  L.  Stevens,  radio  engineer  for 
station  WMPS  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  as  specialist,  third  class, 
and  is  receiving  his  recruit  training  at 
Great  Lakes  Station. 

Lieut.  Philip  A.  Wilheit,  former 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  reporter,  is  now 
on  duty  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
Far  Pacific  war  zone. 


port  to  the  University  of  Arizona  at 
Tucson  for  a  training  course. 

John  (Mickey)  McMullen,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Bartow  (Fla.)  Polk 
County  Record  and  of  the  Winter 
Haven  (Fla.)  Daily  Chief,  has  entered 
the  Army. 

Miss  Helen  Louise  Saxman,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Brad¬ 
enton  (Fla.)  Herald,  has  joined  the 
WAVES.  She  was  the  first  girl  from 
Manatee  County  to  do  so. 

Marie  Peterson,  columnist  for  the 
Atlantic  City  Daily  World,  leaves 
Oct.  17  for  service  with  the  WAACS. 

F.  Eldward  Richardson.  Jr.,  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  circulation 
department,  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
Oct.  6. 

Charles  Hillen,  former  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Afro- 
American,  is  now  a  sergeant  at  Camp 
Clairborne,  La. 

Pvt.  Herb  Caen,  for  five  years  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  more  recently  conductor  of  a 
column,  “It’s  News  To  Me,”  in  the 
same  paper,  is  now  a  radio  student  at 
the  Air  Forces  Technical  School  in 
Chicago’s  former  Stevens  Hotel. 

Charles  S.  Williams,  Jr.,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

William  P.  Rossi,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  employe,  has  enlisted  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  and  is  stationed  at 
New  Orleans. 

Miss  Madeline  Hawes,  secretarj'  to 
Robert  P.  Choate,  publisher,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Traveler,  has  been 
sworn  into  the  WAACS. 

William  Hayward.  Boston  College 
publicity  director  and  formerly  with 
the  Boston  Globe  and  Associated 
Press,  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  is 
training  in  Boston  as  an  ensign  candi¬ 
date  for  the  post  of  deck  officer. 


Storekeeper  in  the  Coast  Guard  at 
is  now  stationed  in  Boston. 


Howard  DeWald,  of  the  Willttr,,- 
port  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Bulletin  nn 
staff  and  also  a  staff  photographe 
was  inducted  into  the  Navy  as  a  thin- 
class  petty  officer  with  headquarter, 
at  the  Naval  Aviation  Training  St 
tion,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Edmund  Silverbrand,  of  the  Rererf 
(Mass.)  Journal  has  left  that  paper- 
join  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Abe  Robbins,  member  of  the  Some: 
ville  edition  staff  of  the  Boston  Rk- 
ord-American,  is  in  the  Army  jac 
stationed  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Edward  Dunlop,  sports  departmer: 
of  the  Boston  Record-American.  s 
in  the  Army  and  now  stationei  c 
E’ort  Devens,  Mass. 

Ensign  Howard  V.  Bennett,  forme- 
sports  editor  of  the  Huntington  (I 
Va).  Advertiser,  has  entered  th 
Officers’  Training  School  at  Newpor 
R.  I. 
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JACKSONVILLE'S 
POPULATION 
SOARS  >45  RURAL 
SECTIONS  SHOW 
DECREASE 


Ad\erti»ers  Are  Swinging  To  Tht 
JOURNAL  Which  Offers  Coo 
centrated  Circulation  Where 
Sales  Are  Concentrated 


Ql'KlNU  till,  l.ist  year  JarksonvUle  U 
tx-conie  an  important  war  nH)u.tri 
city  with  a  laipiilation  o(  more  thu  t 
<4nart(-r-niilIion.  Min-h  of  the  labor 
liloytal  hy  local  shipyanis  and  mill* 
tx-i-n  drawn  from  the  rur.-il  section*,  ft 
the  other  hand,  rural  distribution  ol 
chandise  is  lM-<-<iniiiiK  tliflienlt  bo-aus  i 
the  til*,  and  oil  shortatre. 


1 


^HKSK  (-huinrcH  in  markets  and  di*tnw  ' 
tion  are  la-inif  studied  very  clo«ljk| 


advertisers  and  tureneieo.  resultinf  I* ‘I 
bwinr  to  JACKSONVILLE'S  AFTB 
NOON  NEWSPAPER.  Throiiirh  tV 
JOI'KN.\L  you  receive  a  concentni«' 
L-irctilation  when-  -ales  are  com-entrats 
— and  at  a  substantial  savinc  in  ne , 
It  will  pay  you  to  invcsliaate  The  JOtl- 
.V.VL  before  niakiiiK  up  your  next  soV^ 
nie — larirest  eireulation  in  its  history 
no  im-rease  in  rate  I 


dACKSONVILU 

A  F  LO  RI3A 

Journal 


P  E  PRESEMTATIVES 

e/oUN  W  PERRY  ArSSOCIAT..- 


This  Free  Mat  Service 

How  on  its  way  to  you — 

Will  Help  You  Get  It! 


We  have  sent  to  newspaper  advertising 
managers  a  special  retail  grocer  mat  service, 
prepared  for  us  by  The  Meyer  Both  Company. 
It  is  yours  to  use  without  charge  or  obligation. 

With  this  mat  service  you  can  get  extra  re¬ 
tail  grocery  linage.  Here’s  why: 

The  biggest  innovation  in  the  grocery 
trade  are  famous  brands  of  foods  packaged 
in  Duraglas  containers.  The  transparent  glass 
container  brings  extra  sales  through  impulse 
^  buying.  They  dress  up  the  store.  And  women 


find  them  the  most  convenient  package  in  the 
kitchen. 

Show'  proofs  of  the  glassed  products  and 
special  headings  to  every  grocery  advertiser. 
Lay  out  an  ad  for  him  to  show  how  the  special 
illustrations  draw  attention,  hold  readers. 
Suggest  that  he  put  a  glassed-foods  section  in 
all  regular  ads.  It  will  pay  you  in  linage. 

If  you  have  not  received  your  proof  book 
and  mats,  write  us  and  we  will  send  them  to 
you  quickly.  If  you  need  extras,  let  us  know. 
Ow'ens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


OWENS^WLLINOIS 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


GLASS  COMPANY 


Sees  Opportunity 
For  Profitable 
Mail  Circulation 

Harold  Cram  Tells  How 
•  LaCrosse  Daily  Nets 
30%  Profit  on  Mail 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 
The  golden 


What  Canadian  newspaiiers  hj- 
tcrt-d  in  the  way  of  gas  and  rubber 
and  howr  they  have  met  the  situation  v 
Stokley,  Elyria  Chronicle-Telegrtm 
Efferts  of  price  increase  in  c-. 
Eabl  Meredith,  Springfield  .Votr  j"  ' 
Tlte  circulation  manager  as  a  domW 
in  the  newspaper  publisher's  piam, 
<N  Cox,  Dayton  Daily  Xews.  ' 
Samples!  Now  that  newspaper!  » 
posed  to  conserve  newsprint  ilo  yon? 
ailvisable  to  use  samples.  How  mj 
-i  used?  WIUUH  L 
Ravenna  hventng  Record. 

With  100%,  payroll  reductions  in  rf, 
do  your  War  Saving  Stamp  sales  " 
with  sales  before  payroll  reductions’ 
PiLTZ,  IVarren  Tribune  Chronicit. 


Newspaperboy  Day  a  Success 
THE  1942  National  Newspaperboy  Day 
is  now  past  history,  but  it  will  long 
be  remembered  as  the  day  when 
newspaperboys  of  the  nation  proved 
themselves  to  be  America’s  No.  1 
Salesmen.  Newspapers  who  devoted  Glen 
Oct.  3  to  furthering  their  newspaper- 
boys’  interest  in  the  sale  of  U.  S.  War 
Stamps  and  Bonds  report  outstanding  should  they  be 
successes,  with  many  more  than  dou¬ 
bling  their  previous  high  sale  of 
stamps  through  carrier  organizations. 

While  final  records  were  yet  to  be 
tabulated,  advance  reports  indicate  the 
boys  more  than  achieved  their  goal 
of  $5,000,000  worth  of  stamps  sold  Oct. 

3.  “The  whole-hearted  cooperation 
of  the  circulation  managers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  this  all-out  effort  to  commem-  _  v., 

orate  the  newspaperboy  will  do  much  pedite  official  maiCno'bulk^d’'’^' 
the  future  to  make  our  carriers  ing  or  circular  mail  will  be  ac  .  i 
remembered  as  outstanding  for  delivery  through  the  War 

said  Paul  G.  Law-  ment  official  system,  Secretary  Be 
SON,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent  L.  Stimson  announced  today 

and  Telegram,  chairman  of  the  ICMA  a  _ _  i  ,  , 

^  .  ,  A  recent  survey  revealed  that 

A  r  11  ■  V.  •  *  j  j  *  one  month  more  than  200,000  niece 

to  thank  all  who  parUcipated,  and  to  ^ 

es^cially  call  to  the  attention  of  Department  in  Washington, 

ICMA  members  that  a  plaque  will  be  ^  than  10,0(»  t 

awarded  to  the  circulation  manager  ’ 

who  did  the  outstanding  job  of  pro-  ® 

motion  on  this  year’s  National  News-  many  cases.  Secretary  Stiiii 

paperboy  Day.”  addresses  were  incorv 

Promotional  material  should  be  sent  ^PP^rently  having  been  taken  t 
to  Mr.  Lawson,  Post  Office  Box  1432,  outdated  directories,  and  the  sec-. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  tion  sorting  and  directory  service; 

handle  this  bulk  of  material  ca;  ; 
delay  in  handling  official  matter. 

As  a  result,  all  advertising,  cirau| 
and  bulk  mailings  will  be  returned* 
the  sender.  All  military  and  cmla 
personnel  of  the  War  Departme: 
have  been  instructed  to  provide  the 
correspondents  with  their  home  ail 
dresses,  so  that  third  class  mail*.| 
not  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Tr' 
Department. 


opportunity  to  get 
profitable  mail  circulation  is  here,  ac- 
cording  to  Harold  Cram,  LaCrosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune  and  Leader  Press. 

Mail  circulation  can  and  is  being  sold  QDPFTtrMr’'  CTTf^TTCP 
at  a  net  profit,  he  recently  told  Cen-  „  STICKER 

tral  States  circulators. 

"Thanks  U,e,,ah,rUge  of  rnhbar 

tires  and  the  war,  he  declared,  most  35  „  ^our.  This  sticker  vras  orig-  in 

newspapers  can  now  switch  to  direct  jnaHy  designed  for  use  on  delivery  trucks  long  _ 

mail  with  probably  less  difficulty  than  of  The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  end  American  Youth, 

at  any  time  in  the  past  and  with  re-  is  now  being  distributed  gratis  to  readers.  “  '  * 

suits  that  will  astonish  both  circula-  The  wedge  is  cut  at  the  35-mile  mark. 

tion  manager  and  publisher.”  When  driving  fester  than  35  miles  the  Newspaperboy  Committee. 

Netting  30%  Profit  speedometer  pointer  disappears.  When 

„  „  -j  u-  **  yo“  can't  see  the  pointer  you  will  know 

Mr.  Cram  smd  his  paper  ^  ^curmg  y^^.^e  speeding.  The  sticke?  is  printed  in 
new  subscriptions  for  about  10%  and  ^ed.  white  and  blue.  The  Orange  County 
renewals  for  2%,  with  the  newspaper  Rationing  Board  ordered  4,500  to  issue 
netting  better  than  30%  profit  on  mail  with  gasoline  card  renewals. 

at  $6.00  per  year.  He  outlined  his - - - - 

paper’s  mail  circulation  program  as 

follows:  we  have  been  able  to  secure  more  new 

“The  bug-a-bear  of  mail  circulation  yearly  orders  than  a  salesman  can 

has  always  been  the  selling  and  re-  sell  in  six  months. 

newing  costs.  It  is  a  proven  fact,  “The  whole  problem  of  direct  mail  .  d  a  /f 

however,  that  you  don’t  have  to  spend  centers  around  getting  your  readers  Ohio  Frogrom  /uinouncea 
25%  to  75%  of  your  mail  dollar  to  get  to  mail  in  their  subscriptions  instead  THE  PROGRAM  for  the  Ohio  Circu- 
new  and  renewal  subscriptions,  of  waiting  for  a  solicitor  to  call.  You  lation  Managers  Association  fall 
Neither  do  you  have  to  give  away  can  train  your  readers  to  mail  in  their  meeting  at  the  Neil  House,  Columbtis, 
expensive  premiums  or  make  big  cut  money  if  you  use  the  right  tactics  Oct.  28-29,  was  announced  this  week 
rate  offers.  These  expensive  out-  and  are  persistent  enough  in  your  by  President  Smith  Witter,  Canton 
dated  practices  must  go.  They’re  pre-  efforts.”  Repository.  Of  special  interest  will 

war  and  out  of  line  with  today’s  be  “Gas  Rationing  in  Elastem  States” 

economic  order.  Your  subscribers  will  Seek  Typical  War  Girl  by  Matt  Sullivan,  ICMA  president  and 

renew  their  paper  by  mail  if  you  are  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  in  12  cities  circulation  director  of  Gannett  News- 
persistent  enough  in  your  efforts  and  throughout  U.  S.  are  conducting  a  Pape^s;  “Circulation  Economy”  by 
don’t  back  down  before  you  have  search  for  “Miss  Victory— the  Typical  Jasper  E.  Rison,  Louisville  Courx^- 
given  direct  mail  a  chance  to  make  its  American  Girl  War  Worker”  The  Times;  and  Circulation 

mark.  nationwide  contest,  launched  ' by  the  Expense  Control”  by  Clem  O’Rourke, 

“There  is  no  room  for  wishy-washy  Chicago  Herald- American  and  since  Cl^eland  Press.  .  , 

practices  in  direct  mail.  You  must  extended  to  all  Hearst  papers,  is  un-  Following  are  topics  for  discussion 

carefully  map  out  your  plans  and  der  the  direction  of  Jack  Malloy,  ^*1?  ■  discussion  leaders: 

then  stick  to  them.  Your  hrst  years  Herald -.Ajnerican  executive  editor.  greater  supervision  ncces>ary  due  to  ser 

will  be  full  of  disappointments.  You’ll  The  contest  is  viewed  as  a  good  cir-  vice  and  collection  problems.  Where  do  you 

be  tempted  to  turn  back  and  forget  culation  stimulant  among  war  nlant  ‘7.''“" 

about  ffie  whole  thing,  but  dont  do  workers  and  is  being  welcomed  bv  “  Brown,  Hamilton  .Vraj  Journal. 
......  J  1  A  1  J  *11  u  1*  J  worKerb  ana  is  oeing  weicomea  oy  j,j  reducing  mileage  in  keeping  with  recent 

it.  Your  darkest  clouds  will  be  ImM  factory  officials  as  a  morale  builder  laws  what  success  have  you  had  in  convert- 

with  greenbacks  if  you  persist  in  the  and  as  a  means  of  getting  a  better  hig  single  throw-otT  subscribers  to  mail? 

course  you  have  laid  out.  type  of  woman  war  worker  in  the  J®®""  Journal. 

/-..A.  n......  1  a  \Miat  would  hapiicii  to  your  routes  and 

Mailing  Costs  Down  plants.  suhscrilier.s  if  in  all  cases  you  live  up  to  the 

“Figure  out  what  it  is  costing  to  Semi-finalists  will  be  selected  from  Child  l.ahor  law?  John  Su.snk.  Dayton  .\e:e' 
mail  your  paper  per  subscriber  per  each  of  12  regions  where  Hearst  news-  Getting  newsstand  returns  under  li)-;  on  a 
year  m  zones  1,  2  and  3.  With  todays  papers  are  published.  The  finals  will 

smaller  newspapers  and  less  adver-  be  held  in  Chicago  on  Dec.  7,  first  an-  Impressions  of  a  circulation  manager.  Miss 

tising,  it  will  be  less  than  usual.  Add  niversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har-  Betty  Williams,  Martins  Ferry  Tim,s. 

to  the  postage  your  mailing  room  bor,  marking  this  country’s  entrance  How  do  yon  reduce  m'dier  con-umption  ’a*:, 

cost,  paper  and  ink,  and  office  clerical  into  the  war.  “Miss  Victory”  of  nskfr''''o 


•  Th.  only  iournal  gW"?* 
news  of  odvorf'iior*.  •■*'7 
ing,  publishing,  pflntiig 
contmorcial  broadcR^sg 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaali"- 

If  you  aro  planning 
paigns  or  ara  intaraiti4 
thaso  torritorias  raad 


PAonarch  II 

makes  the  finest 


39%,  and  our  mail  rate  has  increased 
50%  during  the  same  period  of  time 
from  $4  per  year  to  $6  per  year. 

“We  have  had  no  salesmen  solicit¬ 
ing  renewals  since  April,  1939,  and  no 
solicitors  of  any  kind  since  early  this 
year.  We  have  found  that  through 
special  mailings  costing  less  than  $100, 


“This  is  not  a  beauty  contest,”  said , 
Mr.  Malloy.  “Contestants  will  include  i 
girls  and  women  of  any  age,  single  or  j 
married,  working  in  war  industries,  i 
who  are  regularly  employed.  They 
must  have  good  attendance  records 
and  must  be  approved  for  honesty  and 
efficiency  by  Uieir  employers.” 


Write  for  8-page  bulletin  which  il¬ 
lustrates  Hoe's  Special  Six  Featured 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

9!0  (ott  138th  St.  (ot  East  River)  Ne.Ygrk  N.Y. 


newspaper  news 

Publlthad  MoafWY  ^ 

SubKrlptlaa  rata  $1.5®  R**  *** 
poit  fraa 
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No  pressure 
,..buf  the  pressure 
of  Conscience 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  President  of  these 
United  States  took  a  very  important  country¬ 
wide  tour.  Very  few  people  knew  about  this 
trip  until  it  was  all  over. 

Yet  every  newspaper  editor  in  the  country 
knew  all  about  it  before  it  ever  happened. 

Why  wasn’t  the  news  printed? 

Well,  let’s  see  .  .  . 

Each  editor  was  told  about  the  trip  from 
official  sources,  and  then  requested  to  say 
nothing  about  it  until  it  was  over. 

Not  one  violated  that  request. 

Now,  mind  you,  it  was  a  request^  not  a  com¬ 
mand.  Any  newspaper  could  have  ignored  it 
...  as  requests  have  sometimes  been  ignored 
in  the  past.  Undoubtedly  many  newspapers 
debated  this  one  at  great  length.  Yet  .  .  . 
unanimously,  they  kept  silent. 


Did  they  answer  to  pressure? 

You  bet  they  did!  But  not  the  kind  of  pres¬ 
sure  we  think  of  as  pressure.  In  this  instance 
it  was  the  command  of  conscience  they 
answered  to.  The  question  each  editor  had 
to  decide  was  this,  “Would  the  public  interest 
be  best  served  by  silence,  or  by  spilling  the 
story?” 

This  is  far  from  the  first  time,  or  the  last,  when 
men  of  newspapers  will  face  that  question. 
For  long  years  they  have  held  this  trust  with 
readers  .  .  .  through  war  and  peace,  boom 
and  depression.  It  is  a  philosophy,  a  practice 
.  .  •  more  even  than  these  ...  a  religion  the 
right  of  the  free  press  demands. 

For  if  you  would  have  your  readers  take  you 
into  their  minds,  and  their  hearts,  and  their 
homes  ...  is  it  not  obvious  the  constant  and 
great  debt  you  owe  them  of  fair-dealing  with 
their  news? 


NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWSPAPERS  are  serving  on  the  advertising  fighting-front  today,  too.  Never 
was  their  coverage  pattern  more  potent  .  .  .  their  reader  interest  so  intense  .  .  .  their  service  more 
sensitive  to  individual  needs.  For  further  facts  call  on  any  of  the  sponsors  of  this  message  .  .  . 
AMSTERDAM  RECORD-DEMOCRAT  (E)  .  .  .  AUBURN  CITIZEN  ADVERTISER  (E)  ...  BUFFALO  COURIER- 
EXPRESS  (M)  ...  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  (S)  .  .  .  CORNING  EVENING  LEADER  (E)  .  .  .  GENEVA 
TIMES  (E)  .  .  .  GLOVERSVILLE  &  JOHNSTOWN  HERALD  &  LEADER-REPUBLICAN  (M&E)  .  .  .  *MAMARO- 
NECK  TLMES  (E)  ...  *MT.  VERNON  ARGUS  (E)  .  .  .  *NEW  ROCHELLE  STANDARD  STAR  (E)  .  .  .  *OSSINING 
CITIZEN  REGISTER  (E)  .  .  .  *PEEKSKILL  STAR  (E)  .  .  .  *PORT  CHESTER  ITEM  ( E)  ...  POUGHKEEPSIE 
NEWSPAPERS  (M,  E&S)  .  .  .  *TARRYTOWN  NEWS  (E)  ...  JTHE  TROY  RECORD  (M)  ...  JTHE  TROY 
TIMES  RECORD  (E)  ...  *WHITE  PLAINS  REPORTER-DISPATCH  (E)  .  .  .  *YONKERS  HERALD-STATESMAN 
(E)  ...  LEGEND — (E)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morning  newspapers.  (S)  Sunday  newspapers. 
*  W estchester  newspapers  sold  in  combination.  J  Sold  in  combination  only. 
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Result  Stories  Are  Good 
Promotional  Materials 


Building,  built  under  a  former  owner¬ 
ship,  but  which  later  became  involved 
in  foreclosure  proceedings.  The  new 
site  is  opposite  the  Russell  Erskine 
Hotel. 


basis  of  free  enterprise.  If  |g , 


tisement  is  worthy  of  publio^^VpIO 
should  be  treated  with  the  * 

sideration  as  a  news  story  of ,  j 
ture. 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


National  Group  of 


WE  SPENT  some  time  this  week 

studying  exhibits  of  radio  promotion 
and  were  quite  impressed  with  the 
frequent  and  effective  use  radio  makes 
of  the  result  story.  Not  the  testi¬ 
monial,  mind  you,  which  says  only 
that  everything  is  fine  and  we’re  hav¬ 
ing  a  wonderful  time  and  wish  you 
were  here.  But  the  result  story  that 
is  detailed  and  specific  and  says  we 
spent  this  much  money  and  we  made 
this  many  sales  and  our  net  is  this 
much  and  don’t  you  wish  you’d  been 
smart  enough  to  do  the  same? 

We’re  harping  on  an  old  and  fa¬ 
miliar  theme  when  we  say  that  there 
are  few  promotional  materials  that 
you  can  use  that  are  as  telling  in 
their  effectiveness  as  the  result  story. 
Properly  used,  the  result  story  makes 
the  prospect  say  by  golly  I’m  cer¬ 
tainly  as  smart  as  Joe  and  if  Joe  can 
do  that  I  can  do  better.  And  when 
you’ve  got  him  saying  that,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  push  a  contract  in  front 
of  his  face  and  a  pen  into  his  fist. 

Comparison  of  Two 

We  took  a  handful  of  radio  promo¬ 
tion  and  noted  how  often  result 
stories  were  used.  And  then  we  took 
a  handful  of  newspaper  promotion 
and  noted  how  rarely  result  stories 
were  used.  Most  of  the  newspaper 
promotion  we  saw — although  admit¬ 
tedly  this  is  not  necessarily  typical — 
concerned  itself  with  telling  a  market 
story. 

Now  mind  you,  the  market  story  is 
important  and  should  certainly  be 
told  in  your  promotion.  It’s  important 
to  radio,  too,  which  more  often  than 
not  is  selling  the  same  market  some 
newspaper  is.  But  a  smart  space 
buyer  that’s  really  on  the  job  would 
be  keeping  himself  aware  of  your 
market  story  even  without  your  help. 
He  couldn’t  possibly  be  aware  of  just 
what  kind  of  job  you're  doing  for 
advertisers  in  your  market  without 
your  help. 

There’s  one  promotion  manager  we 
know  keeps  us  fascinated  every  time 
we  meet  him  telling  us  what  a  job 
his  paper  is  doing  for  advertisers. 
“Why  don’t  you  use  that  stuff  in  your 
promotion?”  we  ask  him.  “Why  don’t 
you  let  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in 
on  some  of  this  stuff?”  “Hell.”  he 
always  replies,  “we  can’t  use  it  be¬ 
cause  it’s  confidential.  The  advertis¬ 
ers  don’t  want  to  let  it  out.  Our  sales¬ 
men  get  the  stuff  because  their  con¬ 
tacts  are  good  and  friendly.  But  it’s 
all  graveyard.” 

Get  Results  from  Advertiser 


this  is  for  medium  and  advertiser  to¬ 
gether  to  work  out  specific  result 
stories  and  publicize  them.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  won’t  start  this.  But  you 
should. 


Representatives 
Has  First  Meeting 


“Magazines  carry  their  best 
fiction  and  non-fiction,  side 
with  their  advertisements,  and  Jj 
success  is  largely  due  to  the 
shown  the  commercial  with  4^ 
gram  itself.  Each  compleman^ 
other. 


He  Also  Serves 


ONE  OF  the  finest  advertisements  in¬ 
spired  by  National  Newspaper  Week 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  a  tribute 
both  to  the  newspaper  carrier  and  to 
the  newspaper  for  the  war  services 
they  are  performing. 

“What  would  happen  if  he  didn’t 
stop  at  your  house  after  today?”  is  the 
headline.  And  a  striking  half-page 
photograph  of  a  good  looking  young¬ 
ster,  whistling  happily  as  he  delivers 
his  papers,  is  the  illustration.  “He 
wears  no  uniform,  carries  no  deadly 
weapon,”  the  copy  tells  us,  but  he  does 
an  essential  war  job  every  day  by 
doing  his  part  to  keep  the  citizen  in¬ 
formed. 

“The  just-supposing  approach  of  this 
page,”  Promotion  Manager  Ray  B. 
Kruskopf  tells  us,  “seemingly  gave  it 
a  fairly  high  readership.  Several  em¬ 
ployes  around  the  plant  dropped  in  to 
give  us  a  pat  on  the  back,  something 
that  seldom  happens  as  the  result  of 
a  promotion  ad! 

“The  page  was  designed  to  impress 
upon  readers  the  importance  of  a 
newspaper  in  wartime.  Meaty  part  of 
the  copy  is  the  list  of  important  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  that  have  come 
up  in  the  past  few  months  that  affect 
every  family  in  the  country,  things 
they  wouldn’t  know  about  and  com¬ 
pletely  understand  if  it  weren’t  for 
their  daily  newspapers.’’ 


Chicago,  Oct.  13 — Members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  were  urged  to  make 
the  newly-organized  body  a  clearing 
house  for  an  ever-increasing  store  of 
factual  data  with  which  to  supplement 
“our  well  known  power  for  persua¬ 
sion”  at  their  first  annual  meeting  held 
here  this  week. 

President  Ray  McKinney  set  forth 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  his  report  to  the  members. 
He  announced  the  appointment  of  an 
advertiser-agency  relations  committee, 
headed  by  Herbert  Maloney,  president 
of  Paul  Block  &  Associates.  This 
committee  held  its  first  meeting  with 
newspaper  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
during  ABC  Week.  The  group  will 
also  confer  with  the  media  committee 
of  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers. 


“If 


Make  Use  of  Ad  Bureau 


“We  should  find  ways  to  finance 
research  of  our  own,  independent  of 
others,  and  make  it  available  for  the 
use  of  all,”  said  President  McKin¬ 


ney. 


Calendar-Blotter 


THE  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  has  a  good 
promotional  gag  in  a  combination 
calendar  and  blotter  which  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  mailing  to  advertisers  every 
month.  The  blotter  measures  9*/2  x  12. 
scored  and  folded  so  that  the  calendar 
half  stands  up  to  make  a  handy  desk 
calendar.  The  other  half  is  devoted 
to  statistical  stuff  and  late  market 
data.  The  calendar  is  made  doubly 
useful  because  it  lists  important  na¬ 
tional  and  local  events  that  have  some 
advertising  or  promotional  angle.  It’s 
the  kind  of  gadget  a  guy  is  likely  to 
keep  on  his  desk.  The  information  it 
provides  is  useful.  And  a  big  blotter 
like  this  is  a  luxury. 


For  a  long  time  we  sympathized 
with  him,  having  all  that  ammunition 
and  under  strict  orders  not  to  use  it. 
And  then  we  learned  that  the  guy 
was  making  no  effort  to  break  down 
this  advertiser  resistance  to  publiciz¬ 
ing  good  results.  It  dawned  on  us 
then  that  maybe  that’s  why  other 
newspaper  promotion  people  don’t  use 
result  stories  more  often.  They  aren’t 
making  enough  of  an  effort  to  get 
them  from  advertisers,  and  when  they 
get  them  they  don't  make  enough  of 
an  effort  to  get  advertiser  coopera¬ 
tion  in  publicizing  them. 

Every  advertiser  is  vitally  concerned 
that  advertising  continue  to  serve  him 
well  and  profitably.  One  way  to  con¬ 
found  the  critics  of  advertising  is  to 
show  them  black  on  white  and  in  spe¬ 
cific  terms  just  what  advertising  does. 
Thus  it  is  to  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  every  advertiser,  as  it  is  to  every 
advertising  medium,  to  let  the  world 
know  that  advertising  is  doing  a  good 
and  useful  job.  And  one  way  of  doing 


In  the  Bag 

“MEET  the  best  informed  women  in 

America,”  says  a  folder  from  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  going  on  to 
explain  that  Washington  is  not  only  a 
woman’s  town  these  days  but  a 
smart  woman’s  town  because  Wash¬ 
ington  women  are  reading  the  Post. 
Principal  plug  is  for  the  Post’s  new 
women’s  section. 

When  they  named  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  they  named  it  twice.  And 
ever  since,  apparently,  things  have 
been  happening  there  in  doubles.  Thus 
a  promotional  card  that  comes  from 
the  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin  her¬ 
alds  the  fact  that  business  there  is 
good  plus  the  fact  that  advertising 
there  is  good  too.  Basis  of  the  brag  is 
a  Census  Bureau  release  showing  that 
Walla  Walla  is  gaining  in  retail  sales 
better  than  any  comparable  city. 


“Individually,  we  should  make  more 
use  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  facil- 
ilies  and  I  recommend  that  at  least  one 
d."y  each  month  be  set  aside  for  a  few 
hours  visit  at  the  bureau  office  to 
inspect  their  current  work  and  activ¬ 
ities  and  to  exchange  ideas.  Don’t 
ojx'iate  on  the  idea  that  the  bureau 
doe.sn't  know  what  it  is  all  about. 
After  all,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  matters  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  so  designated  by  the  newspapers 
themselves.  Help  build  prestige  for 
the  bureau  and  you  help  build  the 
cause  of  newspaper  advertising.” 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  what  he 
chose  to  call  the  “editorial  attitude 
toward  advertising.”  Mr.  McKinney 
a.sserted  that  advertising  is  to  a  large 
extent  looked  upon  as  a  by-product 
of  newspaper  making,  whereas  it 
should  be  accepted  on  an  equality 
basis  with  news,  insofar  as  it  affects 
reader  reaction. 

“Today,  as  never  before,  it  is  an 
editorial  duty  to  help  make  adver¬ 
tising  function  to  keep  business  in 
business,”  he  declared,  “for  an  eco¬ 
nomically  free  newspaper  is  the  basis 
of  a  free  people,  and  advertising  is  the 


PLANS  NEW  BUILDING 

The  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  has 
bought  a  $15,000  site  on  which  it  pro¬ 
poses  eventually  to  erect  a  new  home. 
It  now  houses  in  the  12-story  Times 


CD 


Is  Being  Conserved 


^  — there  is  appreciation  for  a 

pD  dry  mat  that  can  be  molded 
without  too  much  strain  on 
the  molding  machinery.  Cer- 
i  tified  Mats  have  always  been 
CD  esteemed  for  easy,  deep,  sen- 
inrj  sitive  molding.  'Their  use  gen- 

^  erally  cuts  maintenance  ex- 

pense  on  rollers. 

net  * 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P  ^ 
New  York.  N.  Y, 


ro 


an  advertiser  buys  ne«i 
tKe  radio,  his  audience  gets 
news  and  he  gets  page  one  poeS 
But  not  so  in  the  newspaper. 
are  shoved  around,  buried  in  a  pjJ 
mid  make-up,  and  many  times  ijj 
page  that  has  a  news  story  eiflej 
no  interest  whatsoever  to  the  pej 
to  whom  the  particular  advertisoj 
appeals,  or  worse  yet,  a  news 
detrimental  to  the  goods  or  sen 
advertised. 

Deserves  Equality 

“I  am  not  fighting  for  s  )-called  ;b5. 
tion  treatment  of  advertisement.'] 
for  free  publicity  to  ease  our  own*;, 
ing  efforts.  I  submit  that  so  far  as 
newspaper  is  concerned,  and  I 
generally  not  specifically,  advei 
does  not  enjoy  that  true  eqjjj 
which  it  justly  deserves.  If  it  is 
enough  to  print,  then  it  rates  the 
dignity  of  treatment  as  anything 
in  the  paper.” 

He  concluded  with  the  challenge 
the  Chicago  and  New  York  rt: 
sentatives  assembled:  “Let’s  find :: 
how  to  make  newspaper  adver 
pay.”  In  this  connection,  he  £• 
nounced  the  policy  of  coordinaal 
activities  of  the  Chicago  and  Nei 
York  new  business  committees  nwr 
work  on  this  problem. 

The  association’s  newly  orer^c 
advertiser-agency  relations  conrh- 
met  for  the  first  time  with  the  r;* 
paper  committee  of  the  Four  v 
Wednesday.  The  committee  ou:.:-; 
objectives  of  the  new  association;: 
offered  the  cooperation  of  reprear. 
tives  upon  a  mutual  basis  with  jdvr 
tising  agencies. 


r/i 


Now  When 
Metal  Equipment 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIEUi 

Experience — 


Intelligent  writing  and  ek¬ 
ing  in  these  times  rwjuiB 
solid  backgroimd,  ex^i^ 
and  judgment — the  ability » 
select  the  good,  discard  the  o-| 
worthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness  and 
are  vital  to  any  publl^ 
today.  Coupled  with  aaM 
and  intelligence  thev  can  » 
guided  to  the  Toenfflt 
community  and  the  profit 
the  publisher. 

When  employers^,  I 
prompt  and  selective  scrt**lf 
they  write  or  wire  H 

The  PERSONNEL  BURUr 

of  Sigma  Dalta  Chi 


James  C.  Kiper,  Director 


35  E.  Wacker  Driv* 
Chicago,  lU. 


A  natioTU-wide 
supported  by  ^*<f’**f 
Professional  JournaUstie 
nity. 
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OR  OCTOBER  17 

’lough,  Inc.,  Runs 
1  Pages  Weekly  to 
lell  War  Bonds 

Attracting  nation-wide  favorabh 


direct  appeals  from  a  few  of  these  enemies  in  the  form  of  bullets.  Yes,  Bonds  and  Stamps  in  the  war  effort- 

ads,  which  Doddridge  Nichols,  chair-  the  ‘echo  of  another  battlefront’  may  “It’s  by  far  the  best  kind  of  adver- 

man  of  the  Shelby  County  War  Sav-  be  turned  into  a  mighty  roar  of  real-  tising  of  its  kind  I’ve  ever  seen,”  Capt. 
ings  Staff,  sums  up  in  these  words,  istic  destruction  for  oiu-  enemies  .  .  .  Brown  says.  “It’s  a  patriotic  under- 

“So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  most  with  the  day  of  victory  speeded  ever  taking  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  War 

outstanding  contribution  made  by  any  nearer  as  we  build  up  an  endless  Bonds  and  Stamps.  It’s  one  of  the  few 
firm  ansrwhere  up  to  now”:  supply  line  of  bond  dollars  to  back  instances  where  a  company  is  spend- 

A  field  gun  from  World  War  I  is  up  our  fighting  men  to  make  our  ene-  ing  its  own  money  over  a  long  period 
pictured  in  one  of  Memphis’  parks  mies  back  down.”  to  sell  War  Bonds  alone.  Memphis  and 

with  streamer  typ«%  “Echo  from  an-  Capt.  Brown  said  104  pages  had  Shelby  County  can  well  be  proud  of 
other  battlefront.”  And  the  copy  con-  been  sold  but  that  Mr,  Plough  told  this  civic  and  patriotic  ally.  The  com- 
cludes  with  this  thought,  “Why  even  him,  as  he  told  E&P’s  correspondent,  pany  is  not  trying  to  sell  any  of  its 
that  old  field  gun  above  may  be  they  would  go  on  and  on  as  long  as  products  but  is  devoting  the  copy  100% 
melted  down  and  ‘shot  back’  at  our  they  were  needed  to  help  sell  War  to  the  war  effort.” 


-called  pa. 
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Semple  of  Plough,  Inc.,  advertising  appear¬ 
ing  twice  weekly  in  Memphis  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  selling  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 


The  only  mention  of  the  company 
making  these  ads  possible  is  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  page  in  small 
print; 

This  message  is  contributed  by 
Plough,  Inc.  and  subsidiaries  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps.” 

Abe  Plough,  a  native  Memphian 
and  president  of  the  company,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  Memphis,  and 
Capt.  Enoch  Brown,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Memphis 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
city  s  two  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
pers,  have  received  nation-wide  in- 


Portland’s  population  is  climbing.  Portland’s 
payrolls  are  soaring.  And,  Portland’s  prosperity 
is  here  to  stay.  The  home  above  isn’t  a  "duration 
domicile”.  It  is  a  permanent  dwelling,  one  of 
thousands  now  nearing  completion. 

Portland  is  building  for  post-war  stability... 
building  permanent  homes  for  its  new  residents 
. . .  building  permanent  industries  to  keep  them 
working.  SURE. . .Portland  is  growing.  Payrolls 
have  tripled  in  the  past  year.  . .  population  has 
increased  over  20%.  ...  Portland  is  grazv'ing 

zvitli  its  feet  on  the  ground. 


ithuiia* 
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(112,129)  of  the  daily  Journal’s 
circulation  is  concentrated  in 
Portland.  Here  the  Journal  leads 

•••by  20,450  FAMILIES! 


Portland's  Aftennnm  \eicspuper 


Represented  by  REYNOLOS-FITZGERALD  ....  New  York. 
Chicogo.  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco 
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Photo  Chiefs  Criticize 
Life’s  “Trip”  Treatment 

By  JACK  PRICE 


THE  Oct.  12  issue  of  Life  magazine 

has  caused  more  debate  in  the  news 
photographic  profession  than  any  in¬ 
cident  heretofore.  In  this  edition  of 
the  magazine  the  editors  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  mantle  of  au¬ 
thoritative  experts  of  the  photographic 
technique  applied  in  making  news 
pictures.  As  editors  of  a  picture  mag¬ 
azine  they  have  the  prerogative  of 
assuming  such  authority  but  their  de¬ 
tailed  criticisms  of  the  photos  taken 
by  the  Navy  photographers  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  President’s  trip  through  the 
country  have  caused  unfavorable 
comment  from  press  cameramen,  and 
picture  editors  of  syndicates  and 
newspapers. 

Every  person  who  has  presented  an 
opinion  of  the  picture  lay-out  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  pictorial 
coverage  of  the  President’s  trip  was 
not  as  good  as  it  might  have  been. 
The  editorial  comment  in  Life  makes 
this  point  clear.  However,  Life  was 
not  the  only  publication  not  invited  to 
the  party.  But  the  syndicates  and 
newspapers  made  formal  protest  in 
the  normal  manner  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  photo¬ 
graphic  efforts  of  two  enlisted  men  of 
the  Navy. 

Life's  Purpose 

In  publishing  the  four  pages  of 
photos  taken  by  the  sailors  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Life  tried  to  point  out  the 
futility  of  permitting  only  photog¬ 
raphers  of  the  armed  forces  to  cover 
important  events.  Among  the  vetercin 
newspaper  photographers  and  picture 
editors  we  talked  to  are  some  who 
covered  the  last  war  as  enlisted  men 
and  officers  and  managed  to  produce 
some  of  the  best  war  photos  ever 
taken,  without  the  aid  of  modern  ap¬ 
paratus.  In  fact  they  set  a  precedent 
that  has  not  as  yet  been  surpassed  in 
photographic  technique.  And  this 
brought  up  the  question  of  “Who  is 
the  judge  and  jury?” 

Regardless  of  any  personal  opinion, 
a  picture  is  only  as  good  as  the  read¬ 
er’s  interpretation  and  this  may  be 
applied  to  present-day  news  picture 
coverage.  Constructive  criticism  is 
always  acceptable  to  any  professional 
man  and  newspaper  photographers 
are  considered  professional  men.  The 
individuals  who  commented  upon 
Life’s  criticisms  of  the  photos  were 
not  bitter  in  their  expressions. 

Obviously,  these  men  did  not  wish 
to  be  quot^  but  we  are  permitted 
to  present  the  comments  which  in¬ 
cluded  such  remarks  as,  “picayune,” 
“unjust,”  “small  time  stuff,”  "sour 
grapes,”  “foul  blow,”  “unsportsman¬ 
like”  and  “bad  taste.”  In  each  case, 
where  one  of  these  remarks  was  made, 
the  spokesman  stated  that  he  had 
taken  the  whole  question  into  consid¬ 
eration  and  believed  that  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  belittle  the  work  of  the 
two  Navy  cameramen  who  performed 
as  well  as  they  could. 

Life  does  state  in  it’s  comment  that 
it  recognizes  the  handicaps  of  the  men 
who  were  unable  to  operate  with  the 
liberal  protocol  of  a  civilian  but  it 
may  also  be  said  that  any  good  news 
cameraman  may  have  l^n  equally 
as  nervous  had  he  been  an  enlisted 
man  working  \mder  the  same  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions.  True,  the  experienced 
news  photographer,  even  as  an  en¬ 
listed  man,  may  have  produced  bet¬ 
ter  technical  photos  but  considering 
that  he  could  not  pick  and  choose  his 
locations  or  time  his  shots  to  justify 


his  own  convictions  on  a  picture  he, 
too,  would  have  under-shot  his  mark. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this 
story  is  the  information  printed  on  the 
first  page  of  the  article  in  which  Life 
admits  that  one  of  the  two  sailor- 
photographers  matriculated  in  Life’s 
own  school  of  photography.  Our  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  tiie  individual 
photo  criticisms  as  an  illustration  of 
the  poor  judgment  used  in  pointing  to 
such  glaring  faults  as  follows: 

In  one  picture  the  expert  criticism 
is  directed  to  the  fault  of  allowing  the 
reflection  of  a  flash-bulb  to  appear  on 
the  polished  surface  of  an  automobile 
and  in  another  photo  the  same  terrible 
mistake  was  made  when  the  polished 
underwing  surface  of  a  plane  wing 
picked  up  similar  reflections.  Now  to 
be  fair  about  this  particular  criticism, 
as  an  experienced  news  photographer 
of  many  years,  I  have  seen  the  same 
thing  occur  in  hundreds  of  great  news 
photos.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  little  fault  may  be  corrected  with 
a  slight  bit  of  air-brushing  and  as 
stated  by  one  of  the  city’s  leading 
picture  authorities.  Life  would  have 
retouched  the  photos  taken  by  their 
own  geniuses  and  said  nothing  of  it. 

In  another  photo  the  photographer 
is  criticized  for  allowing  his  camera 
to  be  slightly  tilted.  On  this  score  we 
again  remind  the  editors  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  could  have  been  cropped  and  its 
angle  corrected  in  the  printing.  Sure¬ 
ly  the  editors  have  ordered  such  cor¬ 
rections  made  in  the  photos  taken  by 
their  own  experts.  In  fact  many  times 
in  the  pages  of  Life  we  have  seen  pic¬ 
tures  made  at  an  angle. 

Another  picture  is  criticized  because 
it  was  taken  on  an  eye  level.  This 
photo,  taken  on  an  open  field  during 
a  review,  plainly  indicates  that  there 
were  no  oAer  locations  to  shoot  from. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
Navy  cameramen  were  working  with¬ 
out  the  benefits  of  valets  to  carry  lad¬ 
ders  or  specially  constructed  platform 
cars  and  other  Hollywood  apparatuses 
which  are  necessary  for  taking  movies. 
The  photo  of  the  President  and  Gar¬ 
ner  appears  to  be  a  standard  news  pic¬ 
ture  made  as  thousands  of  others  have 
been  taken  but,  for  the  lack  of  any 
real  constructive  criticism,  it  is  de¬ 
nounced  technically  as  being  over¬ 
exposed.  No  qualification  is  made  as 
to  whether  the  negative  or  print  is 
over-exposed  so  we  must  assume  that 
it  was  the  negative.  Now  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  possible  that  the  print 
may  have  been  slightly  contrasty  (or 
should  we  be  amateurishly  profes¬ 
sional  and  say  it  is  of  incorrect 
gamma)  and,  if  such  was  the  case,  the 
cut  does  not  show  the  fault  too  badly 
to  the  eyes  of  an  average  reader. 

It  is  certain  that  the  normal  treat¬ 
ment  of  pictures  by  the  editors  of  Life 
would  have  eliminated  practically  all 
the  faults  they  foimd  so  objectionable 
hence,  even  though  the  coverage  on 
the  whole  may  not  have  been  as  good 
as  was  expected.  In  all  fairness  these 
gentlemen  could  easily  have  made  the 
necessary  corrections  and  allowed  the 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  if  the 
Navy  photographers  were  as  terrible 
as  they  make  them  out  to  be. 

Another  point  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  photographs  made  by  the 
sailors  are  displayed  in  the  pages. 
Ordinarily  Life’s  editors  would  have 
not  used  so  many,  and  given  the  de¬ 
sirable  pictures  preferred  treatment 
by  blowing  them  up  large.  Small 
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prints  have  a  tendency  to  show  photos 
up  in  a  poor  light. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  en¬ 
tire  affair  is  unfortunate  and  should 
have  been  given  more  thought  by  Life 
before  the  publication. 

Gag  Pictures 

“EXCLUSIVE  Release  from  St.  Paul 

Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  Gagpix 
Unlimited”  reads  the  service  line  on  a 
series  of  pictures  being  sent  to  men 
from  those  papers  now  in  the  armed 
services. 

The  series,  all  picturing  staffers  in 
spot  news  poses,  is  meeting  with 
amazing  response.  One  ex-newsman 
soldier  did  KP  for  unrestrained  laugh¬ 
ing  in  the  mess  hall  following  receipt 
of  a  picture,  while  Capt.  Art  Lund, 
former  photog,  nearly  was  jailed  for  a 
fit  of  hysterical  merriment  when  he 
received  his  weekly  pic  in  one  of 
Florida’s  Army-converted  hotels.  The 
last  sample  of  this  pictorial  humor 
was  enacted  by  Photogs  Ted  Strasser 
and  Dave  Domberg  posing  for  a  photo 
which  read:  “Riot  yust  a  leetle  more, 
Mahatmah,  and  I’ll  let  you  have  St. 
Paul  in  the  new  world  order.”  Dom¬ 
berg  made  up  as  Adolf  replies  “You 
ain’t  seen  passive  resistance  unless 
you  mugged  St.  Paulites.  .  .  .” 

Heads  Photogs 

CLARENCE  FINN,  Boston  (Mass.) 

Post  staff  photographer,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  Boston  at  its 
annual  get  together  at  the  Hotel  Essex, 
Boston,  Sept.  29.  Arthur  Eagan  was 
named  vice-president,  Morris  Fine- 
berg,  treasurer;  Morris  Ostroff,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Donald  Robinson,  assistant 
secretary.  In  connection  with  distribu¬ 
tion  of  new  press  photographers’ 
badges  because  of  the  war  emergency, 
Eldward  Bond,  Boston  Globe,  was 
given  No.  1  badge  as  the  oldest  active 
newspaper  photographer  in  Boston, 
and  Fred  Huntington  of  the  Post  No. 
2  badge. 

MEXICO  HONORS  ALLEN 

Laredo,  Tex.,  Oct.  13 — For  the  first 
time  in  Mexico’s  history,  two  of  its 
highest  medals  possible  to  bestow 
upon  a  civilian  foreigner  were  given 
William  Prescott  Allen,  publisher  of 
the  Laredo  Times,  in  ceremonies  here 
Columbus  Day.  Both  were  given  at 
the  instance  of  President  Manuel 
Avila  Camacho,  President  of  Mexico, 
who  cited  Allen’s  more  than  20  years’ 
activity  as  newspaper  publisher  and 
personally  promoting  goodwill  be¬ 
tween  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
and  all  Latin  America. 

The  first  medal,  that  of  the  Order 
of  the  Aztec  Eagle,  usually  reserved 
for  diplomats,  was  given  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Consulate,  Laredo,  by  Mexican 
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Consul  Javier  Osornio.  The  seo»i 
was  in  Nuevo  Laredo  in  front  ^ 
municipal  palace  where  3,000  Me*? 
troops  and  10,000  civilians  gath^ 
honor  the  publisher.  There  was^ 
to  Allen  the  Order  of  Military  ^ 
Third  Class,  reserved  for 
guished  foreigners  who  have  ^ 
Mexico’s  friendship.  ~ 

■ 

Newsmen  to  Take 
4-Week  Army  Course 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct 
War  Department  has  received  ». 
ceptances  from  83  business  and  jb! 
fessional  leaders  who  were  invited  j 
take  a  four-weeks’  course  in  Ai» 
organization  and  procedures  at  dt 
Command  and  General  Staff 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  beeiimi« 
Oct.  26. 

Included  among  the  students  li 
be:  Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of  da 

Memphis  Commercial- Appeal; Kljo- 

lie  Atlas,  vice-president  of  ColumliB 
Broadcasting  System;  Lynn  Baker  d 
Lynn  Baker  Co.,  advertising  agencv 
and  sales  management  consultaa 
New  York  City;  Noble  A  (^athcar. 
director  of  Crowell-CoUier  Publisliij| 
Company,  New  York  City;  Join 
Cowles,  president,  Minneapolia  Ste 
Journal  and  Tribune;  Thomas  Robe? 
Cushing,  writer  and  broadcaster 
Asheville,  N.  C,;  Louis  W.  Fairchild 
managing  editor,  Fairchild  Publio- 
tions.  New  York  City;  A.  E  Giegn- 
gack.  Public  Printer  of  the  Unhej 
States,  Washington;  Samuel  H.  KauS- 
maim,  Washington  Evening  Star;  Roy 
E.  Larsen,  president.  Time  magaziia 

The  course  is  intended  to  proridi 
information  for  representative  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  leaders 
work  in  close  liaison  with  the  Wx 
Department. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SCENE  is  filled  with 
new  faces  today.  Men  have  gone  off  to  war  and 
Washington  .  .  .  other  men  and  women  have  moved 
into  their  jobs  .  .  .  sometimes  holding  down  several 
jobs  because  there  is  a  scarcity  of  trained  personnel. 


Most  of  these  new  people  know  very  little  about 
you  and  your  newspaper. 


If  you  want  the  business  they  represent  (and  there’s 
going  to  be  good  National  business  next  year), 
you’ve  got  to  get  your  story  to  them. 


That’s  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds.  For  war,  too,  has 
made  its  inroads  on  your  organization.  You’re  prob¬ 
ably  not  as  well  staffed  as  you  were  a  year  ago. 
Gas  rationing,  cramped  rail  and  bus  travel,  re¬ 
stricted  long  distance  phone  calls,  don’t  help  either. 
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What  to  do  about  it? 


Use  printed  selling  as  you  never  used  it  before! 
And  start  the  ball  rolling  with  your  advertisement 
in  the  1943  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET 
GUIDE.  Here’s  a  salesman  who  will  call  on  every 
advertiser  and  his  agent  who  spent  more  than 
$25,000  in  any  media  in  1941. 


The  cost?  Surprisingly  economical  for  practically 
perfect  coverage  of  your  National  Market.  You  can 
buy  a  full  page  for  $275.00;  a  half-page  for  $154.00; 
a  quarter  for  $85.00. 


We’re  ready  to  help  you  prepare  the  right  kind  of 
copy  if  your  promotion  staff  is  short-handed.  So 
please  wire  your  space  reservation  today  to  .  .  . 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Times  Tower,  Times 
Square,  New  York. 


To  provide  **National 
protection  for  *43  .  . 
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NAEA  HEARS  OF  MORE  APPRECIATION  FOR  ADVERTISING 


continued  jrom  page  5 
‘  There  has  grown  up  a  much  better 
appreciation  of  advertising,  both  as  an 
economic  factor  and  as  a  tremendous 
force  in  the  United  States  at  war.” 

Patriotic  advertising,  carrying  the 
signature  of  the  sponsor,  is  d^uctible, 
he  said.  An  advertisement  without  a 
signature  is  not  considered  deductible, 
but  rather  an  all-out  contribution  to 
the  war.  Likewise,  advertising  costs 
are  deductible  as  an  integral  part  of 
cost-plus  contracts,  he  added,  provid¬ 
ing  the  ad  costs  are  reasonable. 

Dr.  McClintock  predicted  a  more 
orderly  release  of  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  material  from  OWI,  which 
now  includes  a  centralized  Bureau  of 
Campaigns.  From  the  standpoint  of 
private  enterprise,  he  warned  that 
self-praise  in  war  production  has 
worn  out  and  manufacturers  are  seek¬ 
ing  new  wartime  themes  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  a  more  realistic  approach 
to  the  public  so  that  advertising  can 
do  a  sensible  job. 

‘•Unless  130,000,000  Americans  un¬ 
derstand  the  facts  and  think  alike 
about  their  vital  war  problems — a  task 
in  which  advertising  can  be  most  ef¬ 
fective — then  we  cannot  do  those  acts 
upon  which  victory  hinges,”  declared 
Dr.  McClintock. 


NAEA  advertising 
exhibits  attract  at¬ 
tention  of  a  group 
attending  Chicago 
conference,  I.  to  r.: 
W.  T.  Hageboeck, 
Iowa  City  (la.)  Press 
Citizen;  C.  L.  Bunk¬ 
er,  Iduscatine  (la.) 
Journal;  K.  E. 
Greene,  Iowa  City 
Press  Citizen;  John 
W.  Sweeterman, 
Dayton  (O.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald;  and  For¬ 
est  Geneva,  Des 
Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  NAEA  past 
president. 


Thomson's  Bureau  Report 

Today’s  session  opened  with  an 
around-the-clock  account  of  “a  day” 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  as  outlined  by  William  A. 
Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau.  He 
told  of  the  varied  activities  of  the 
Bureau  and  concluded  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  “new  duties  are  demanded  of 
us  in  wartime.  Advertising  has  been 
drafted  by  the  government  and  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  vital  and  indispensable  war 
weapon.  We  shall  respond  as  an 
organization,  just  as  we  would  as  in¬ 
dividuals — giving  the  best  that  is  in 


The  conference  concluded  with  a 
continuation  of  the  war  clinic  launched 
Monday  afternoon.  Discussion  lead¬ 
ers  taking  part  were  George  Grinham, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Thomas  G. 
Devaney,  Omaha  World-Herald;  John 
Halpin,  Media  Records,  Inc.;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Shless,  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 


Carlyle  Emery,  vice-president,  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  presented 
a  strong  case  fer  wartime  advertising 
on  the  part  of  private  enterprise.  His 
presentation  emphasized  it  is  not  only 
patriotic,  but  sound  business  to  adver¬ 
tise  now,  pointing  out  that  it  is  harder 
than  ever  for  people  to  remember  a 
product  under  the  impact  of  today’s 
dramatic  war  news  headlines.  He 
predicted  there  will  be  “the  greatest 
free-for-all  fight  for  business  the 
world  has  ever  known,  once  the  war 
ends.”  People  forget,  he  asserted,  and 
when  people  forget,  good  will  is  lost. 

Morgan  Eastman,  vice-president, 
McConnell,  Eastman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto  advertising  agency,  injected  a 
grim  note  into  the  conference  with  a 
realistic  picture  of  what  has  happened 
to  advertising  in  Canada  after  three 
years  of  war.  “Advertising  as  we 
have  known  it  in  Canada  has  largely 
disappeared,”  he  said.  Four  basic 
factors  govern  Canadian  economic  life 
today,  he  asserted,  as  far  as  future 
advertising  is  concerned.  They  are 
personnel,  plant  capacity,  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  As  the  war  effort  swallows  up 
more  and  more  of  these  factors,  ad¬ 
vertising  will  dwindle,  said  Mr.  East¬ 
man. 

While  the  Canadian  government  is 
today  the  largest  single  advertiser, 
individual  concerns  continue  to  con¬ 
vert  their  expenditures  into  wartime 
advertising,  he  explained.  “Our  peo¬ 
ple  in  Canada  reject  and  resent  wrap¬ 
ping  the  product  in  the  flag,”  declared 
Mr.  Elastman.  Experience  has  taught 
Canadians  that  people  respond  better 
to  newspaper  advertising  than  they 
do  the  spoken  word,  or  through  the 
press  interview,  he  added. 


Membership  at  Highest 

President  William  Ellyson,  Jr., 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  & 
Times  Dispatch,  opened  the  NAEA  fall 
conference  with  a  brief  report  in 
which  he  said  the  meeting  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  exploring  ways  in  which 
newspaper  advertising  departments 
can  further  aid  in  helping  to  win  the 
war  on  the  home  front.  He  an¬ 
nounced  the  NAEIA  membership 
stood  at  an  all-time  high  of  429,  a 
gain  of  15  members  since  the  Colum¬ 
bus  meeting  in  June. 

Earl  H.  Maloney,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Transcript,  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  exhibits,  called  attention  to 
the  attractive  display  of  advertising 
promotions  around  the  room,  a 
graphic  testimonial  to  the  part  that 
newspapers  are  playing  in  the  war 
effort.  Displays  ranged  from  special 
pages  and  sections  devoted  to  War 
Bond  drives  to  the  Nebraska  scrap 
campaign  originated  by  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  and  the  anti-inflation 
advertising  series  published  by  the 
Richmond  News-Leader  and  Times- 
Dispatch. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  members 
was  the  report  of  Donald  M.  Bernard. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  chairman  of 
the  NAEA  price  ceiling  promotion 
committee.  He  told  of  the  efforts  of 
NAEA  to  assist  the  OPA  in  the  anti¬ 
inflation  campaign  now  under  way 
among  retailers.  He  emphasized  the 
need  for  newspapers  to  confer  with 
their  local  retail  merchants  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  anti-inflation 
drive  which  is  destined  to  sweep  the 
country  during  the  coming  year. 

He  pointed  out  that  under  the 


OPA  price  ceiling  regulations,  retail¬ 
ers’  customers  will  be  the  actual 
enforcers  of  the  law.  This  enforce¬ 
ment  will  come  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
sumer  groups,  fired  with  patriotic 
zeal,  he  predicted.  “When  you  have 
patriotic  fervor,  you  are  bound  to 
have  fanaticism,”  he  declared.  “Are 
your  retailers  prepared  for  what  they 
may  have  to  face?”  He  urged  news¬ 
papers  to  forewarn  retailers  of  the 
need  of  creating  public  confidence  in 
their  favor,  in  order  to  protect  the 
free  enterprise  system  if  “consumer 
conviction”  takes  on  the  cloak  of  a 
“witch  hunt.” 


of  that  organization,  recently 
ized  to  elevate  the  standards  of^ 
paper  advertising  selling  in  tl^ 
tional  field.  To  date,  the  assocto. 
has  adopted  a  three-point  prog^ 
said,  namely  (1)  to  abandon 
methods  which  are  destructive*^ 
mdustry  as  a  whole;  (2)  to  eshll! 
better  relations  with  the  advert 
agency  structure  through  joint^ 
ings  between  the  AANR  agency^ 
tionship  committee  and  the  Fou,  a 
newspaper  committee;  (3)  to  wl 
the  creation  of  more  newspapj?* 
vertising  through  new  busineaici 
mittees  of  the  New  York  and  Chk* 
representatives  associations  aB^ 
with  the  national  body.  Re  dttd 
recent  presentation  to  the  CaBjJ 
Soup  Company  as  an  examplTdfc 
new  association’s  efforts  to  create », 
business. 


Against  Anti-Inflation  Ads 

It  was  emphatically  stated  that 
newspaper  advertising  departments 
should  not  attempt  to  obtain  linage 
under  the  anti-inflation  program 
among  merchants,  but  rather  to  edu¬ 
cate  retailers  to  the  need  of  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  any  onslaught  of  or¬ 
ganized  consumer  agitation  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  living  at  the  expense 
of  putting  merchants  out  of  business. 
Advertising  of  an  educational  nature 
has  a  place  in  this  anti-inflation  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Bernard  stated,  but  the 
advertising  should  be  done  volun¬ 
tarily  by  the  merchants. 

Mr.  Bernard  also  dropped  a  pebble 
in  the  conference  pool  which  created 
considerable  interest  when  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  George  Eastman,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta¬ 
tion,  announced  last  week  that  “cross¬ 
hauls”  are  about  to  be  eliminated. 
Such  a  step,  said  Mr.  Bernard,  will 
undoubtedly  mean  that  manufacturers 
cannot  ship  their  products  across  the 
country  and  will  result  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  consumer  markets  close  at 
home.  Such  a  development  should 
result  in  more  newspaper  advertising 
at  the  expense  of  national  magazines 
and  chain  radio  program.s,  he  pre¬ 
dicted. 


Ray  H.  McKinney,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  outlined  the  program 
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A  foursome  In  a  huddle  between  sessions  at  the  NAEA  conference,  I.  to  r.:  Frank 
Duffy,  Gannett  Newspapers;  Herbert  Benjamin,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and 
Advocate;  Sid  Phillips,  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal;  and  J.  A.  Kowalski,  special 

representative. 


Combined  Support  Needet  E  * 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  chairman  of ;» 1 
new  business  committee  of  the  Cb  * 
cago  Newspaper  Representatives  Jb  " 
sociation,  supplemented  Mr.  Mdt.  <®ly 
ney’s  presentation  to  the  view  o! 

Soup  Company  with  a  detailed  repor  t  :.rr 
of  how  two-man  teams  are  woita  ^  1938 
on  various  national  accounts.  )b  better 
Sawyer  prefaced  his  report  with  t»  4  Pcbi 
statement  that  among  29  national  le 
vertising  accounts  in  the  Chicago ■„>  JIJ 
spending  an  aggregate  of  $57,000,0(llt  °  Only 
1941,  only  14%,  or  approximate;. 
$8,000,000,  went  into  newspaper- 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  $8,0llll.i 
spent  in  newspapers,  he  added,  n 
placed  through  newspaper  group* 
leaving  only  about  $6,000,000  in  r-o-p 
advertising. 

“Most  of  us  are  leaning  on  the  B;;- 
reau  of  Advertising  to  do  the  jot' 
said  Mr.  Sawyer.  “But  the  Burti. 
can’t  do  it  alone.  This  is  the  kindd^  adver 
a  job  that  needs  our  energies  oc  — 
talent,  not  just  our  financial  supper.’ 

He  cited  the  recent  Pepsodent  13-  ^ 
week  program  in  four  test  maite:  f 
introducing  the  new  technique  i 
800-line  r-o-p  color  on  daily  blad 
and  white  comic  pages,  as  an  on- 
standing  example  of  the  work  donebt 
the  Chicago  new  business  commin** 
Representatives,  working  as  “nn 
business”  teams,  are  convinced,  he  as¬ 
serted,  that  despite  the  war,  Americs: 
manufacturers  are  still  spending  maiy 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  aid 
they  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  nn 
business  committee  activities  requw 
“infinite  patience”  and  the  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  he  concluded. 

Wartime  Clinic 

Reuben  D.  Cahn,  Chicago  Tribua 
economist,  was  the  Monday  lunchecr 
speaker.  He  discussed  the  trend  of 
advertising  in  the  last  war  and  cited 
the  possibility  of  increased  advertisii? 
volume  in  the  present  conflict  as  > 
result  of  recent  pronouncements  fw® 
the  government  agencies  stating  that 
a  “reasonable”  amount  of  advertisiri 
is  permissible  even  among  taxpayers 
engaged  in  total  war  production  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  their  trade  names  ^  he 
quality  of  their  peacetime  products  o  '  pj, 
the  minds  of  the  American  public. 

The  Monday  afternoon  session  wi 
devoted  to  a  wartime  clinic  on  reta^ 
advertising  problems  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Samuel  G.  Howard,  Aftnnesf' 
olis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune.  Topie 
included  a  discussion  by  Ernest  D 
Anderson.  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  EewnS 
News,  on  the  value  of  coupon  adv^ 
tising  to  prove  newspapers  are  tw 
best  medium.  He  told  how  coi^- 
advertisements,  properly 
and  with  sufficient  space,  have 
onstrated  that  newspaper  advertisi^ 
is  quicker,  better  and  less  expensi 
to  use. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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September  Linage  Off  2.5%;  9  Months  6.2% 

NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

rOTAL  newspaper  linage  in  September  was  off 

only  25%,  which  is  not  too  bad  a  showing  in 
riew  of  the  tightening  in  non-essential  manufac- 
luring.  September  linage  was  better  than  it  was 
in  1938  and  1939  but  could  not  compare  with  the 
better  showing  in  1940  and  1941.  On  the  Editor 
i  PujusHEH  Index,  which  is  the  average  for  the 
month  for  the  previous  five  years,  September  was 
it  973. 

Only  classified  and  general  produced  gains  dvn- 
uig  the  month  but  losses  in  other  classes  were 
only  slight  except  for  automotive  and  financial 
which  continue  as  war  casualties.  Classified’s 
gain  of  42%  was  encouraging  but  should  not  be 
taken  too  seriously  because  it  was  the  first  gain 
for  that  classification  since  August,  1941,  and  is 
compared  to  a  fairly  poor  month  in  September, 
1941.  However,  general’s  gain  of  1.5%  was  en¬ 
couraging  as  it  continues  a  trend  in  the  national 
advertising  picture.  On  the  Index,  however,  gen- 


( Compiled  by  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record 
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1942  1941 

Linage  Linage 

%.  of 
1941 

E&P 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

September  .... 

104,505,720 

107,160,285 

97.5 

97.3 

.August  . 

94.963.263 

95,707,387 

99.2 

101.4 

Display  Only 

September  .... 

81,847.226 

85,414,789 

95.8 

95.8 

August  . 

73,031,945 

72,400,890 

100.9 

102.2 

Classified 

September  .... 

22,658.494 

21,745,496 

104.2 

102.9 

August  . 

Ketail 

21,931,318 

23,306,497 

94.1 

98.8 

September  .... 

62.695,291 

65,557,561 

95.6 

97.3 

August  . 

56,668,524 

56,337,946 

100.6 

105.8 

Department  Store 

September  .... 

27,934,386 

28,786,453 

97.0 

99.9 

August  . 

24,054,776 

22,842,968 

105.3 

109.4 

General 

September  .... 

15,571.952 

15,342,615 

101.5 

96.5 

August  . 

13,194,986 

11,691,980 

112.9 

101.5 

Automotive 

September  .... 

2,480,998 

2,980,354 

83.2 

70.8 

August  . 

2,145,950 

3,034,218 

70.7 

59.1 

Financial 

September  .... 

1,098,985 

1,534,259 

71.6 

82.6 

August  . 

1,022,485 

1,336,746 

76.5 

80..t 

eral  was  only  at  96.5,  accoimted  for  by  a  very  large 
volume  during  September,  1937.  Classified  was 
at  102.9  on  the  Index. 


Retail  and  department  store  showed  losses  of 
4.4%  and  3%  respectively,  which  probably  were 
due  to  a  general  tightening  in  consumer  goods, 
rising  prices  and  a  bad  break  for  advertising  on 
the  Labor  Day  weekend.  On  the  Index  retail  and 
department  store  were  at  97.3  and  99.9,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Automotive  was  off  16.8%,  which  was  compara¬ 
tively  better  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  nine 
months.  However,  September,  1941,  was  also  a 
bad  month  for  automotive  linage  so  the  compara¬ 
tive  picture  was  still  not  good.  Financial  pro¬ 
duced  the  largest  loss  of  28.4%  which  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  showing  for  the  last  six  months. 
On  the  Index  automotive  was  at  70.8  and  finan¬ 
cial  at  82.6. 

For  the  year  to  date — nine  months — total  lin¬ 
age  is  off  6.2%  with  all  classifications  showing 
losses.  General  has  held  up  better  than  all  other 
classes  with  a  loss  of  only  .8%.  Retail  is  off  only 


2%  and  department  store  down  only  2.2%.  Clas¬ 
sified  is  off  9.8%  with  financial  down  14.4%  and 
automotive  55.4%. 

These  figures  are  from  Media  Records  measure¬ 
ments  for  52  cities.  The  linage  tabulation  for 
these  cities  will  be  presented  next  week. 


Hits  "Try-Out  Ads/' 
Urges  Consistent 
Campaigns 

}> 

fi  Habrisburc.  Pa.,  Oct.  12— Use  of 
^‘try-out  ads”  in  dailv  newspapers 
;was  discourage<l  by  George  Steele, 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evenina  Bulletin,  in  an 
address  before  the  final  session  of  a 
two-day  conference  of  the  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers’  Association 
here  Oct.  9-10. 

“Advertising  is  a  course  of  treat¬ 
ment,  not  a  shot  in  the  arm,”  Steele 
declared.  “Consistent  advertising  is 
the  onlv  successful  type. 

“Don’t  put  your  newspaper  on  the 
spot  with  ‘try-out’  ads  for  less  than 
three-month  periods.  Advertising  is 
not  on  trial,  it  has  proved  its  worth  a 
thousand  times,”  Steele  told  the  man¬ 
agers. 

Three-Point  Plan 

Outlining  the  Bulletin’s  outstanding 
I  success  in  small  classified  business  ads. 
f  he  gave  the  managers  this  three-point 
plan:  (1)  Canvass  your  town  and  list 
/  your  prospects;  (2)  Teach  your  sales¬ 
men  the  rudiments  of  retailing,  and 
(3)  Keep  after  your  prospects. 

He  said  the  Bulletin  lists  all  busi¬ 
ness  prospects  in  the  city;  teaches  its 
salesmen  to  “talk  the  language  of  the 
little  business  men;”  and  added  that 

the  most  important  thing  is  for  news¬ 
paper  salesmen  to  make  personal 
calls.” 

Persistence  is  about  75%  of  the 
battle.  You  never  know  how  close 
you  are  to  a  tough  prospect  until  he 
the  contract.”  He  declared  that 
of  a  list  of  prospects  can  be  sold 
every  week  for  six  months. 

The  Bulletin  ad  manager  said  it  is 
important  for  ad  salesmen  to  know 


that  from  2  to  3%  of  the  amount  of 
business  anticipated  by  retailers 
should  be  appropriated  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  “This  is  a  safe  figure,  but  in 
many  cases  a  much  larger  percentage 
is  spent  successfully,”  Steele  said. 

“  ‘Cold  turkey’  is  the  only  way  to 
sell  small  ads.  Remember  that  Babe 
Ruth  struck  out  1,410  times  during  his 
career,”  Steele  said,  adding  that  “so- 
called  ‘senior  salesmen’  should  not  feel 
belittled  in  handling  small  accounts.” 

Robert  E.  Peifer,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press-Union  newspapers,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  lAMA,  presided  at  the 
sessions. 

Survey  of  Ad  Allowances 

At  the  opening  session  on  Friday 
evening  David  Knipe  reported  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  survey  his  committee  had 
been  making  on  manufacturers’  adver¬ 
tising  allowances.  The  purpose  of  the 
survey  was  the  compilation  of  a  list 
of  firms  that  offer  such  allowances  to 
retailers.  Not  all  retailers  know  of  the 
existence  of  such  offers  yet  all  are 
eligible  to  receive  them  through  the 
provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
act.  Former  President  Knipe  was 
given  authority  to  continue  the  sur¬ 
vey.  A  lengthy  list  was  supplied 
members  present  and  a  new  and  en¬ 
larged  list  will  be  compiled  by  Knipe’s 
committee. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was 
given  over  to  four  subjects,  chief  of 
which  was  the  practicability  of  using 
girl  solicitors.  Realizing  that  industry 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  would  make 
further  inroads  into  the  display  staffs 
of  most  newspapers,  members  delved 
into  the  advantages  of  employing 
young  women  as  an  answer  to  the 
growing  replacement  problem.  Sev¬ 
eral  members  who  had  already  had 
experiences  in  that  connection  were 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  plan  to 
substitute  girls  when  it  became  neces¬ 


sary.  Other  subjects  were,  “Whether 
Cooking  Schools  were  on  the  way 
out,”  “Needed  Improvements  to  Mat 
Services,”  and  “The  Bonus  and  com¬ 
mission  plan  of  encouraging  display 
salesmen.” 

None  present  at  the  meeting  repre¬ 
sented  a  paper  that  planned  to  con¬ 
duct  a  school  during  the  war. 

■ 

Salisbury  New  M.  E. 

In  Albany  for  Gannett 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14— Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Gerald  H.  Salisbury  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  was  announced  today 
by  A.  J.  McDonald,  general  manager. 
Mr.  Salisbury  succeeds  Joe  H.  Tor- 
bett,  resigned. 

Mr.  Salisbury,  now  managing  editor 
of  the  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian, 
will  assume  office  Monday,  October 
19.  A  native  of  Saratoga  Springs,  he 
got  his  first  newspaper  experience  on 
the  New  York  Herald  in  1919  after  his 
discharge  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  in 
which  he  served  through  the  World 
War.  Further  work  in  Richmond  and 
Norfolk,  Va.,  was  followed  by  a  long 
period  in  Syracuse  on  the  news  desk 
of  the  Herald.  Joining  the  Gannett 
group  in  Rochester  he  was  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Times-Union  until  as¬ 
signed  to  Saratoga  Springs.  His 
successor  there  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Appointment  to  the  new  post  is  in 
line  with  the  Gannett  policy  of  ad¬ 
vancing  men  as  they  prove  executive 
ability,  Mr.  McDonald  said. 

Mr.  Torbett  came  to  Albany  from 
Utica  where  he  was  executive  editor 
of  the  two  Gannett  newspapers.  He 
had  served  previously  on  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union  as  news  editor.  At 
present  he  is  negotiating  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  mid-western  newspaper, 
where  he  expects  to  locate. 


Guild  Strike 
Ends  in 
Aliquippa,  Pa. 

The  second  longest  strike  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  the  eleven  and  a  half-month 
walkout  on  the  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  ended  this  week  with  an¬ 
nouncement  by  P.  J.  Flannery,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  'Y.,  representing  a  new 
management,  that  he  had  signed 
a  contract  with  guild  representa¬ 
tives. 

Under  new  management,  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Gazette,  which  is  expected 
to  be  a  three-times-a-week  paper  in¬ 
stead  of  a  daily,  will  resume  next 
month. 

Got  Guild  Contract 

The  daily  Gazette,  of  which  E.  J. 
Tilton  was  publisher,  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike,  which  was  called  last 
Nov.  6.  Mr.  Tilton  now  is  on  active 
duty  as  an  Army  Reserve  captain. 

The  guild  contract  calls  for  a  guild 
shop;  a  five-day,  40-hour  week  with 
overtime  provisions;  paid  vacations, 
severance  pay  and  new  wage  mini- 
mums. 

Until  the  Gazette  resumes,  the 
guild  will  continue  to  publish  its 
semi-weekly  tabloid,  the  Aliquippa 
News. 

The  new  ownership,  Mr.  Flannery 
said,  is  to  be  the  Aliquippa  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  succeeding  the 
Franklin  Publishing  Company,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Attorney  T,  J,  McDonald, 
of  Cleveland. 

WITH  TRIB  25  YEARS 

E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  recently  ob¬ 
served  his  25th  service  anniversary 
with  the  Tribune. 
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Employes  Own 
40%  of  Milwaukee 
Journal  Stock 

Ownership  Plan  Has  Been 
Liberalized  by 
Harry  Grant 

Milwaukee,  Oct.  12 — Selection  of 
Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Journal  Co.,  which  owns  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  its  Radio  City 
with  stations  WTMJ  and  W55M,  as  the 
winner  of  the  Milwaukee  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Club’s  1942  distinguished  service 
medal,  presented  at  a  dinrier  at 
the  Plankinton  Hotel  on  the  night  of 
Oct.  6,  brings  into  prominence  again 
the  Journal’s  employe  stock  ownership 
plan.  Mr.  Grant  was  selected  for  the 
honor  because  of  his  sponsorship  of 
the  plan,  considered  under  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  “outstanding  service  out¬ 
side  one’s  regular  line  of  duty.”  ’The 
committee  awarding  Mr.  Grant  the 
gold  medal  said  the  plan  was  an  “out¬ 
standing  service  not  only  to  the  ein- 
ployes,  but  to  the  Milwaukee  public 
as  well.” 

“Ownership  of  stock  by  employes  of 
the  Journal  assured  Milwaukee  and 
Wisconsin  of  a  home  -  controlled, 
home-owned  newspaper,”  F.  W.  Engel, 
general  chairman  of  the  service  award 
dinner,  stated.  “Outside  interests 
might  have  acquired  control  of  the 
Journal  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Grant’s 
foresight.  The  award  jury  observed 
that  the  Journal  stock  ownership  plan 
was  unique  in  that  it  not  only  gave 
employes  a  share  of  the  profits  but 
also  contemplates  assumption  of  man¬ 
agement.  Senior  and  junior  commit¬ 
tees  at  the  Journal,  composed  of  key 
men,  are  being  trained  in  management 
as  part  of  the  stock  ownership  plan.” 

Plan  Liberalized 

Today  Journal  employes  own  40% 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  under  a  liberalization  of  the 
original  plan  which  provided  that  25% 
of  the  stock  should  be  made  available 
to  the  employes.  The  plan  now  is  so 
set  up  that  full  control  by  employes  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  properties.  Nearly 
600  employes,  from  top  executives  to 
office  boys  and  from  all  departments, 
hold  shares  representing  an  equity  in 
the  Journal  Co.  of  more  than  $3,000,- 
000.  The  original  allotment  of  stock 
was  paid  for  on  easy  terms,  with  divi¬ 
dends  on  stock  allotments  applying  on 
the  purchase  price.  The  stock  is  issued 
on  certificates  of  beneficial  interest, 
which  have  all  the  rights  of  ordinary 
common  stock  except  that  they  are 
subject  to  an  option  by  the  employer 
to  purchase  at  the  termination  of  em¬ 
ployment,  through  death,  resignation, 
discharge,  incapacity,  or  any  other 
cause.  Journal  employes  called  into 
the  military  services  are  given  leave 
of  absence  and  allowed  to  retain  their 
holdings  and  to  share  in  dividends. 
The  price  for  the  first  allotment  was 
$35  per  share,  whereas  the  price  now 
is  $60  a  share,  with  a  total  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  120,000  shares  of  stock. 

The  Journal  employe  ownership 
plan  is  the  fulfillment  of  an  idea  of 
which  Mr.  Grant  had  long  dreamed 
and  for  which  he  had  been  planning 
for  years.  Mr.  Grant  came  to  the 
Journal  as  advertising  manager  in 
1916,  and  three  years  later  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  Journal  Co.  and 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
After  the  death  of  L.  W.  Nieman, 
founder  of  the  Journal,  in  1935,  Mr. 
Grant  became  editor  and  later  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

As  president  and  editor,  Mr.  Grant 
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McDonald  later  made  those  a 
Tribune  and  the  Evenmg  Time,  ^ 
blows  that  broke  the  News  caiM  W 
within  and  not  from  outside  ^ 

has  been  true  of  many  othe^W 
p.ipers  that  have  succumbed  in  iU 


years. 

Seldes’  statement  that  there  « 
newspaper  monopoly  in  ChatuJ; 
today  and  that  McDonald  doitite 
it  is  so  demonstrably  false,  by 
facts  set  forth  above,  that  it  ’ne4'i’ 
further  refutation.  And 
monopoly  does  exist  in  the  1,200  • 
more  cities  now  served  by  one  ne*^ 
paper  establishment  can  not  be  ’ 


Approximately  700  persons  attended  the  Cosmopolitan  Club's  dinner  last  week  in 
Milwaukee  to  see  the  club's  annual  distinguished  service  award  presented  to  Harry  J. 
Grant,  right,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Co.,  for  his  service 
"above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty"  in  conceiving  and  executing  the  employe  stock 
ownership  plan  of  the  Journal.  Next  to  Mr.  Grant  sits  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Grant  Abert,  and  to  the  left  is  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Dykstra,  president  of  the  University 

of  Wisconsin. 


was  able  to  see  his  plan  take  form.  It 
was  facilitated  by  a  provision  in  the 
will  of  Mr.  Nieman  that  the  paper 
should  be  sold  to  the  buyer  best 
equipped  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
the  Journal,  even  if  such  buyer  were 
not  the  highest  bidder  for  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Mrs.  Nieman.  who  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  beneficiary  of  her  husband’s 
estate,  died  less  than  a  year  after  his 
death.  At  the  time  employe  ownership 
was  begun,  Mr.  Grant  could  have  pur¬ 
chased  control  and  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  property  for  himself. 
Outside  interests  were  eager  to  go  in 
with  him,  or  to  lend  him  any  sum  he 
might  have  required.  Other  owners 
of  Journal  stock  were  the  heirs  of  L.  T. 
Boyd,  who  was  an  early  partner  of 
Mr.  Nieman  in  the  Journal  enterprise. 
Miss  Faye  McBeath,  a  niece  of  the 
Niemans,  became  one  of  the  principal 
owners  of  the  stock.  Now  all  the  stock 
not  assigned  to  Journal  employes  in 
certificates  of  beneficial  interest,  is 
owned  by  Miss  McBeath,  Mr.  Grant 
and  the  Boyd  heirs. 

Under  the  employe  ownership  of  the 
Journal,  the  stock  was  allocated  to 
employes  who  had  worked  on  the 
Journal  on  a  full  time  basis  for  five 
years  or  longer.  The  amount  of  the 
individual  allotment  was  determined 
by  the  amount  of  the  employe’s  salary 
and  the  length  of  his  service.  There 
was  no  restriction  over  the  character 
of  work.  The  600  employe-owners  of 
the  40%  of  the  Journal  Co.  stock 
are  employes  of  all  departments  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  radio  proper¬ 
ties. 

The  increase  to  40%  allotment  to  em¬ 
ployes  from  the  original  25%  of  total 
stock  was  made  possible  by  stock  sales 
of  Mr.  Grant  and  Miss  McBeath,  who 
are  principal  owners  of  the  remainder 
of  the  stock. 


N.  Y.  Delivery  Men 
Reject  Award 


L.  A.  Dailies  Launch 
Joint  Promotion  Drive 


LOS  ANGELES,  Oct.  12 — This  city’s 

four  dailies  have  joined  hands  in  a 
cooperative  promotional  advertising 
campaign,  the  first  phase  of  which  is 
scheduled  to  start  later  this  week, 
designed  to  sell  the  daily  newspaper 
in  general  to  the  public  it  serves. 

In  what  is  probably  the  first  time 
competitive  papers  in  a  competitive 
market  have  so  pooled  their  efforts, 
the  campaign,  which  probably  will 
run  six  months,  will  make  use  of 
every  media,  including  suburban  daily 
papers  within  a  ten-mile  radius, 
every  radio  station  in  the  area,  car 
cards  and  outdoor. 

The  radio  spot  announcements  are 
scheduled  to  start  Thursday;  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  campaign  probably  will 
be  under  way  in  10  days. 

The  three  main  objectives  are  to 
induce  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
rapidly-increasing  county  population 
to  read  some  Los  Angeles  daily  news¬ 
paper,  to  promote  the  sale  of  news¬ 
paper  subscriptions,  and  to  inculcate 
in  the  minds  of  readers  the  functions 
and  services  a  newspaper  peforms  for 
the  good  of  society  as  a  whole. 


Shop  Talk 
At  Thirty 


continued  from  page  40 


An  award  handed  down  by  a  board 
of  arbitration  headed  by  Dean  George 
W.  Matheson  of  St.  John’s  Law  School, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  fixing  wages  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  for  the  New 
York  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union  for  the  next  two  years,  has  been 
rejected  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  the  union,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

Under  the  present  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  local  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  union,  an  arbitration 
award  may  be  rejected  by  either  side. 
According  to  the  union,  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  not  with  the  $3  weekly 
increase  and  week’s  vacation  granted 
by  the  board,  but  with  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  old  agreement  will  continue  in 
effect  pending  the  next  step  in  the 
negotiations. 


rO  P 


IDi 


ing  the  past  few  years,  and  united 
business  operations  have  in  no  way 
affected  editorial  performance.  In 
Chattanooga,  too,  each  paper  main¬ 
tains  the  advertising  policies  used  be¬ 
fore  the  combination. 

This  happened  in  the  middle  of 
1942,  when  rising  taxes,  shortage  of 
materials,  and  eventual  shortage  of 
manpower  were  definitely  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  Times  had  already  felt  the 
latter  seriously,  with  Brig.  Gen.  Julius 
Ochs  Adler,  president  of  the  company, 
in  the  Army  since  1940,  and  Major 
Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  general  manager 
of  the  Times,  about  to  put  on  his  uni¬ 
form.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
old  uneconomic  competition  could 
have  been  carried  on  much  longer. 

The  point  of  this  story  is  that  neither 
competition  nor  snide  attacks  by  a 
public  utility  can  kill  a  newspaper  as 
well  established  and  respected  as  the 
Chattanooga  News  had  been  for  many 
years.  If  the  News  had  not  been  sad¬ 
dled  with  a  boom-time  financial  bur¬ 
den,  it  would  have  been  alive  today, 
despite  McDonald’s  competition.  If 
George  Milton  had  been  content  to  be 
the  able  editor  that  he  is  and  avoided 
the  by-ways  of  public  service,  he 
could  have  made  McDonald’s  path 
with  the  Free  Press  as  difficult  as 


at  the  door  of  newspaper  publkhei 
Responsibility  rests  with  advertues 
who  won’t  spend  $2  with  two  new® 
pers  when  $1  spent  with  one 
paper  suffices  for  their  needs.  Ami 
advertising  revenue  is  a  necessity  fo- 
newspaper  existence.  Very  fni" 
American  newspapers  have  leanxcl®^ 
how  to  exist  without  it.  ' 
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NAEA  Meets 
In  Chicago 

continued  from  pagt  j; 


Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  Times-Stt 
discussed  the  personnel  problem  ar. 
the  training  of  salesmen  in  the  cb- 
play  departments.  Although  relat.v. 
ly  few  display  salesmen  have  goat 
into  the  armed  forces  to  date,  he  su 
the  problem  is  becoming  progns 
sively  more  acute.  A  survey  indica'.e, 
that  only  one-half  of  the  saltwiiB; 
called  into  the  services  have  beenn- 
placed  and  few  women  have  ixa 
employed  to  fill  the  vacancies.  In  get 
eral,  newspapers  apparently  adheres 
the  policy  of  hiring  but  one  woiu: 
solicitor  on  the  retail  staff  for  the  sab 
of  harmony,  it  was  pointed  out.  Gin 
and  elderly  men  are  replacing  cop; 
and  proof  boys,  with  Los  Angeie 
newspapers  considering  the  establish 
ment  of  central  bureau,  jointly  qw- 
ated,  for  copy  and  proof  service. 

Grocery  Advertisiag 
Vic  Merson,  Canton  (0.)  Repositur, 
discussed  ways  and  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  grocery  advertising  by  worb: 
out  a  better  system  of  soliciting 
ups  with  national  food  ads.  Heiijal 
outrank  all  forms  of  merchandish; 
service  in  the  minds  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  he  said,  adding  that  sue 
advertisers  are  envious  of  the  hip 
reader  interest  in  local  food  adver 
tising  as  revealed  in  the  continual 
study  of  newspaper  reading  habits 
Russell  Bassett,  Pontiac  (Mid 
Press,  a  paper  which  has  had  a  IT 
gain  in  local  food  advertising,  with! 
new  grocer  accounts,  told  of  i 
unique  plan  used  by  the  Press  ti 
build  food  linage  through  a  poster  ant 
merchandising  service  directly  relaiet 
to  the  linage  run  by  the  grocer. 

C.  Raymond  Long,  Elgin  (H 
Courier-News,  tackled  the  control' 
sial  subject  of  selling  special  pag* 
He  told  how  the  Elgin  paper  average 
more  than  25,000  lines  annually  * 
special  page  advertising,  embraai 
signature  pages  and  sections.  Do* 
good  job  on  copy  and  layout  (k** 
98%  of  the  space  to  the  cause  i* 
tured  and  play  down  the  name* 

in  email  tVOC.  * 


the  contributors  in  small  type, 
suggested.  "They  buy  identificaWj 
with  a  worthy  project.” 


BOOK  FAIR 

The  second  annual  book  fair  sp^ 
sored  by  the  Philadelphia  Record^ 
held  last  week.  More  than 
books  of  the  year,  popular 
last  year’s  show,  were 
Opening  last  Monday  the  fair, 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
through  to  Thursday.  It  w®*  ® 
mated  that  more  than  50,000  {*• 
attended. 
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Digest  of  Price’s  Talk 
%o  SNPA  on  Censorship 
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following  is  a  digest  of  the 
text  of  an  address  on  "Cen- 
lorship  and  Common  Sense"  by 
Byron  Price,  Director  of  Censor- 
diip,  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

• 

TO  DISAGREE  about  public  policy  is 
an  old  and  honored  American  cus¬ 
tom.  Being  constituted  as  we  are, 
every  new  venture  in  government  is 
likely  to  chum  up  many  differences 
of  opinion.  It  is  the  American  way 
also  to  distill  from  this  mixture  of  con¬ 
flicting  sentiment  a  certain  residue  of 
common  sense.  Censorship  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule. 

After  nine  months  of  experience 
some  Americans  are  convinced  that 
domestic  voluntary  censorship  is  a 
feeble  and  futile  method  of  dealing 
with  a  vital  problem.  The  adherents 
of  that  school  march  in  three  bat¬ 
talions. 

In  the  first  battalion  are  the  legisla- 
tors-without-portfolio  who  go  for¬ 
ward  with  bills  in  their  pockets  and 
a  grim  purpose  in  their  hearts,  watch¬ 
ing  and  hoping  for  a  blunder  or  a 
breakdown  to  give  them  an  opening. 

Hose  behind  come  the  censors- 
without  portfolio.  You  have  seen  many 
of  these  eager  volimteers  face-to-face 
and  know  what  widespread  competi¬ 
tive  damage  would  be  done  needlessly 
if  editors  were  gullible  enough  to  be 
governed  by  their  thimdering  pro¬ 
nouncements. 

Finally,  there  are  the  patriotic  and 
well-meaning  thousands  who  petition 
us  to  suppress  facts  well  known  to  the 
enemy  before  Dec.  7,  or  maps  or  ship 
designs  or  production  figures  which 
can  be  found  readily  in  standard  year¬ 
books  and  encyclopedias.  For  these 
bonest  critics  I  have  only  the  highest 
respect  even  though  I  cannot  share 
many  of  their  apprehensions. 

Over  against  these  battalions  stands 
a  large  body  of  public  opinion  holding 
that  more  information,  not  less,  should 
appear  in  print.  Some  publishers  and 
editors  join  in  the  conviction  that  the 
code  of  censorship  goes  too  far. 

This  also  is  honest  criticism,  and 
the  motives  behind  it  are  not  open  to 
question.  The  American  people  can- 
twt  be  expected  to  fight  the  war  in 
a  vacuum.  Neither  should  they,  nor 
will  they  when  properly  advised,  want 
to  see  in  print  any  disclosure  which 
would  «idanger  the  life  of  a  son  or 
brother. 

In  censorship,  as  in  all  things,  there 
I*,  somewhere,  a  road  of  common 
*nse.  We  must  find  it. 
h  my  opinion  the  newspapers  of 
~  ^tmtry  have  done  a  good  job  of 
f™ing  a  balance.  Every  day  they 
nave  published  many  interesting  col- 
jrons  of  war  news.  Every  day  they 
Mve  taken  uifinite  pains  to  keep  cer- 
“m  other  information  from  the  en- 
®y.  For  this  they  are  entitled  to  un¬ 
bounded  credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the 
newspapers  have  done  a  poor  job  of 
onning  the  public  why  some  inf  or¬ 
ation  has  to  be  withheld.  The  war- 
e  code  is  public  property,  but  I 
nbt  whether  a  half  dozen  newspa- 
^rs  have  ever  published  it,  either  as  a 
or  section  by  section  over  a  pe- 
tn  j  •  f^hen  any  other  steps 

^advise  their  readers  in  detail  about 

ment 
I 


requests  made  by  their  govern- 


suggest  to  you  that  a  patient  ex¬ 


planation  of  these  requests,  and  of  the 
reasons  behind  them,  probably  would 
serve  two  important  purposes.  It 
would  foster  confidence  in  newspa¬ 
pers  by  emphasizing  the  degree  of 
their  cooperation  in  the  war,  and  it 
might  convince  a  greater  number  of 
readers  that  they  should  guard  their 
own  tongues  more  carefully. 

I  am  no  military  expert,  as  you 
know  but;  the  Departments  of  War 
and  Navy;  and  others,  have  been  kind 
enough  to  provide  certain  data  which 
seems  to  me  thoroughly  sensible,  and 
which  I  hope  can  be  presented  in 
terms  clear  to  everyone. 

What  is  the  basic  consideration  be¬ 
hind  censorship?  It  is  simply  this: 
That  none  of  us  shall  provide  the 
enemy,  by  design  or  inadvertence, 
with  information  which  will  help  him 
to  kill  Americans.  Just  that,  and 
nothing  else. 

But  won’t  he  have  most  of  this  in¬ 
formation  anyway?  Why  do  we  ask 
that  an  official  arnnouncement  be 
awaited  when  hundreds  or  perhaps 
thousands  of  your  readers  already 
know  the  facts?  Well,  sometimes  the 
enemy  will  have  the  information,  but 
very  often  he  will  not;  and  I  know  of 
no  good  reason  why,  in  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  we  should  give  the  enemy 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

No  editor  should  form  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  our  enemies  as  gods, 
who  see  all  and  know  all.  No  pub¬ 
lisher  should  permit  his  newspaper  to 
be  edited  on  the  assumption  that  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Tokyo,  like  the  super-sleuths 
of  the  thrillers,  have  hidden  wires 
under  every  desk  and  agents  in  every 
fence- corner.  That’s  the  story  told 
boastingly  by  enemy  propaganda,  and 
it  simply  isn’t  true. 

The  enemy  may  dream  and  talk  of 
vast  “Fifth  Column”  enterprises  in 
America;  in  practice  he  is  thankful 
for  small  favors.  We  have  seen 
some  of  his  messages  to  and  from  his 
spies;  and  we  know  how  highly  he 
prizes  such  commonplace  things  as 
collection  of  stray  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings,  from  which  he  may  be  able  to 
piece  together,  little  by  little,  a  picture 
of  our  resources  and  our  preparations. 

It  is  even  a  matter  of  record  that 
one  secret  agent  established  the 
whereabouts  of  many  important  ships 
of  war, — and  how?  Merely  by  noting 
prosaically  the  movements  of  sundry 
naval  officers  as  recorded  in  the  ebul¬ 
lient  columns  of  the  society  page. 

The  enemy  may  knows  many  things, 
but  there  is  much  more  he  would  like 
to  know.  Why  put  at  his  disposal, 
anytime,  anywhere,  the  expert  fact¬ 
finding  machinery  built  up  by  the 
American  press  through  years  of 
patient  struggle?  Nothing  would 
please  him  better  than  to  turn  the 
engines  of  freedom  to  account  in  his 
work  of  destroying  freedom. 

The  American  aircraft  carrier  Lex¬ 
ington  sank  in  the  South  Pacific  on 
May  8,  1942,  out  of  sight  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  Her  survivors  and  thousands 
more  who  saw  her  go  down  arrived 
at  San  Diego  on  June  2.  No  newspa¬ 
per  published  a  line  of  the  story  imtil 
it  was  officially  released  on  June  12; 
and  surely  there  is  sense  in  the  belief 
of  naval  experts  that  Japanese  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  loss  led  Japan’s  admirals 
to  overestimate  the  American  force 
from  which  they  turned  tail  and  ran 
at  Midway. 

More  recently  the  survivors  of  the 
Manhattan,  burned  at  sea,  were  put 
ashore  days  before  the  hull  of  the 
liner  could  be  towed  to  safety.  What 


a  great  service  could  have  been  done 
the  enemy  by  any  newspaper  which 
helped  to  spread  the  news  that  this 
valuable  prize  was  helplessly  in  tow, 
coming  slowly  toward  her  home 
shores  through  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  German  submarine! 

Individual  instances  of  secrets 
equally  well  kept  could  be  multiplied. 
But  what  about  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  wider  and  more  general  con¬ 
cern? 

What  about  Pearl  Harbor?  Scores 
of  travelers  have  come  back  with 
scores  of  reports,  but  the  newspapers 
loyally  have  refrained  from  printing 
any  but  the  admittedly  incomplete  of¬ 
ficial  version. 

Why  has  your  government  re¬ 
quested  that  only  generalities  be 
printed  about  the  operation  of  the  war 
production  plants,  even  though  those 
plants  and  a  good  part  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  in  plain  view  of  the  pub¬ 
lic?  There  are  two  reasons.  If  pro¬ 
duction  data  from  a  hundred  impor¬ 
tant  cities  could  be  assembled  by  the 
enemy  merely  by  buying  copies  of  a 
hundred  newspapers,  he  could  com¬ 
pile  easily  an  over-all  picture  of  our 
military  might,  and  be  vastly  better 
prepared  to  decide  how  best  to  meet  it. 
Secondly,  the  enemy  is  interested  in 
stopping  production,  and  every  scrap 
of  information  will  make  sabotage 
easier. 

Why  are  you  asked  not  to  publish 
details  of  the  movement  of  munitions 
and  supplies?  Quite  recently  one  of 
the  interested  parties,  for  its  own  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes,  announced  pub¬ 
licly  that  a  special  train  of  oil  cars 
would  be  sent  from  one  city  to  an¬ 
other.  The  announcement  gave  de¬ 
tails  of  the  time  of  departure,  the 
route,  the  number  of  cars,  and  the 
destination.  A  few  days  later  a  simi¬ 
lar  train  bound  for  the  same  destina¬ 
tion  was  wrecked  and  burned.  No  di¬ 
rect  evidence  of  sabotage  was  discov¬ 
erable.  Maybe  it  was  a  mere  coin¬ 
cidence.  Maybe  not. 

Why  are  you  asked  not  to  disclose 
in  what  regiment  John  Doughboy  is 
serving  in  Australia?  Certainly  the 
enemy  knows  that  there  are  American 
troops  in  Australia  and  it  probably 
would  not  add  greatly  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  to  know  that  John  Doughboy 
was  among  them.  But  if  you  tell  him 
what  regiments  are  there,  he  will 
know  the  total  strength  of  General 
MacArthur’s  forces,  and  also  can  tab¬ 
ulate  in  detail  what  arms  and  equip¬ 
ment  they  are  likely  to  have  with 
them,  and  what  special  training  they 
have  had. 

Why  have  we  asked  that  there  be 
no  premature  disclosure  of  diplomatic 
discussions?  Because  there  is  a  total 
war. 

Why  do  we  request  that  nothing  be 
said  about  the  training  of  special  units, 
such  as  parachute  and  anti-aircraft 
battalions?  Perhaps  the  enemy  has 
learned  some  of  our  methods,  but  who 
knows  how  many?  Let  me  remind 
you  that  what  the  enemy  doesn’t  know 
won’t  hurt  us. 

A  major  misunderstanding  of  cen¬ 
sorship  policy  has  centered  about  the 
submarine  attacks  off  our  shores. 
Sometimes  these  attacks  have  oc¬ 
curred  within  sight  of  land.  Many 
survivors  have  come  ashore,  bringing 
the  most  detailed  information  with 
them. 

Why  have  we  asked  that  nothing 
of  this  be  published  except  upon  spe¬ 
cific  authorization  of  the  government 
itself?  Is  it  because  Washington 
fears  the  news  will  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  morale?  Is  it  because  of  a 
desire  to  conceal  bad  news,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  such  news  as  might  reflect 
on  the  effectiveness  of  our  war  ef¬ 
fort? 

Let  us  be  specific.  The  story  any 


good  newspaperman  would  want  in¬ 
stinctively  to  tell  his  readers  would 
name  the  ship;  give  her  tonnage,  her 
spieed,  her  cargo,  and  her  port  of  de¬ 
parture  and  destination;  record  the 
exact  hour  of  the  attack,  the  state  of 
the  weather,  how  many  torpedoes 
were  used,  where  they  hit  and  what 
damage  was  done  by  each;  and  en¬ 
compass  besides  every  detail  of  the 
action  and  the  experiences  of  those 
aboard. 

I  heard  quoted  the  other  day  one 
sentence  which  summarizes  it  all.  It 
was  written  by  Ray  Daniell,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  it  deserves  to 
live  for  duration  in  the  hourly 
thoughts  of  every  writer,  every  editor, 
and  every  publisher  in  America.  It  is 
simply  this: 

“There  isn’t  any  story  in  the  world 
that  is  good  enough  to  justify  risking 
the  life  of  a  single  American  soldier.” 

NAM  CHICAGO  MEETING 

Chicago,  Oct.  15 — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  Inc.,  opened  here  this  af¬ 
ternoon  with  talks  by  Miller  McClin- 
tock,  director  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  and  Leon  Link,  newspaper 
consultant,  WPB.  C.  V.  Charters, 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Weekly 
Newspapers  Association,  addressed 
the  banquet  tonight  on  Wartime 
England  As  I  Saw  It.  Sessions 
will  continue  through  Sunday  with 
election  of  officers  and  resolutions  con¬ 
cerning  state  press  association  mat¬ 
ters  to  be  announced  at  the  Sunday 
meeting.  President  Gene  Alleman, 
Michigan  Press  Association,  is  in 
charge  of  the  conference. 

SWEET  RE-ELECTED 

Chicago,  Oct.  14 — Officers  of  the 
Agricultural  Publishers  Association 
were  re-elected  here  today  at  the 
annual  meeting.  Charles  E.  Sweet, 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  was  re¬ 
named  president;  Glenn  Buck,  Ne¬ 
braska  Farmer,  vice-president;  E.  F. 
Corbin,  Meredith  Publishing  Co.,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Neff  Laing,  Capper,  Har¬ 
man,  Slocum,  Inc.,  treasurer.  Direc¬ 
tors  chosen  included  B.  Morgan  Shep¬ 
herd,  Southern  Planter;  W.  S.  Edmis- 
ton.  Western  Farm  Life;  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  American  Agriculturist  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Springer,  Southern  Agriculturist. 
Victor  F.  Hayden  was  re-appointed 
executive  secretary. 

PRESS  WIRES  EXPEDITED 

Washington,  Oct.  15 — Effective  to¬ 
night,  Western  Union  is  discontinuing 
handling  of  local  messenger  service, 
delivery  of  packages,  letters,  press 
releases,  etc.,  confining  its  delivery 
here  to  telegrams  exclusively.  Postal 
Telegraph  will  give  priority  to  tele¬ 
grams  but  will  continue  its  district 
messenger  service  as  long  as  labor 
conditions  permit.  The  labor  situation 
prompted  the  changes  in  policy,  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  adopted  in  New  York  two 
weeks  ago  by  both  W.U.  and  Postal. 
The  new  restrictions  here  are  de¬ 
signed  to  speed  delivery  of  press  and 
other  messages  which  have  been  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  offices  of  both  com¬ 
panies  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

ULRIC  BELL  "to  REWED 

Washington,  Oct.  15 — Ulric  J.  Bell, 
who  was  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal  for 
20  years  before  joining  the  promotion 
staff  of  “Fight  for  Freedom”  and  later 
the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures,  was 
granted  a  divorce  this  week  at  Reno 
from  Mrs.  Heen  Kennedy  Bell.  He 
alleged  cruelty.  Mr.  Bell  and  Miss 
Dorothy  C.  Overlock,  26,  of  Reno, 
applied  for  a  marriage  license  after 
the  court  decree  had  been  entered. 
Mr.  Bell  is  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club  and  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club. 
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MomingTelegraph 
Wins  Fight  in  N.  Y. 
Racing  Sheet  Ban 

Mayor  Admits  Possible  Error 
But  Will  Contest  Permanent 
Injunction  on  Other  Sheets 

A  permanent  injunction  against 
enforcement  of  Mayor  LaGuardia’s 
ban  on  licensed  newsstand  sale  of 
daily  racing  publications  in  New  York 
City  will  be  sought  in  the  Supreme 
Court  there  Oct.  19. 

Temporary  restraining  orders 
granted  by  Justices  Louis  A.  Valente 
and  Morris  Eder  on  Oct.  6,  returned 
seven  publications  to  licensed  news¬ 
stands  after  a  one-day  ban.  The 
order  affected  the  109-year-old  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph,  and  the  Daily  Racing 
Form,  Daily  Racing  Guide  and  New 
York  Daily  Tab,  published  by  the 
same  management,  and  three  widely 
circulated  scratch  sheets,  the  National 
Racing  Program,  Green  Sheet  and 
William  Armstrong  Daily  Sports,  is¬ 
sued  by  William  Armstrong  Publica¬ 
tions. 

Printers  Protest  Bon 

The  racing  publications  gained  a 
powerful  ally  when  the  Allied  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  Council  of  Greater  New 
York,  after  an  emergency  meeting 
Oct.  6,  adopted  a  hotly  worded  reso¬ 
lution  condemning  the  ban  on  the 
grounds  that  “practically  all  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  carry  news  col¬ 
umns  reporting  upon  horse  racing,” 
and  that  if  the  Mayor  could  legally 
ban  the  ones  already  affected  “he 
could  thus  suppress  any  or  all  New 
York  dailies  for  any  reason  which 
suits  his  capricious  fancy.” 

William  Ward,  president  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  said  the  ban,  if 
unrepealed,  would  cost  the  jobs  of  200 
members  of  his  imion  alone.  Vincent 
J.  Ferris,  secretary  of  the  Printing 
Trades  Council,  said  550  stereotypers, 
pressmen  and  paper  handlers  would 
also  lose  their  jobs.  Ward  said  the 
coimcil’s  52,000  members  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  shower  Mayor  LaGuardia 
with  petitions,  or  even  picket  City 
Hall  if  the  bans  on  the  racing  publi¬ 
cations  were  not  lifted. 

Mayor  LaGuardia,  who  started  his 
campaign  against  gambling  three 
weeks  ago,  indicated  to  reporters  at 
City  Hall  Oct.  7  that  the  banning  of 
the  Morning  Telegraph  was,  perhaps, 
a  mistake.  His  license  commissioner, 
Paul  Moss,  announced  that  he  would 
not  fight  the  Morning  Telegraph’s 
claim  to  being  a  newspaper,  but  he 
added  that  the  drive  against  the  other 
racing  news  publications  under  the 
same  management  would  not  be  given 
up. 

Mayor  Backtracks 

The  Mayor  commented:  “There 
might  be  some  merit  in  the  matter  of 
the  Morning  Telegraph.  They  get 
news  service,  don’t  they?”  Informed 
that  the  paper  subscribed  to  the 
United  Press  service,  the  Mayor  said 
that  “they  will  be  treated  the  same 
as  any  other  newspaper;  I’ll  look  into 
it  today.” 

Of  the  Daily  Telegraph’s  claim  of 
being  a  newspaper.  Moss  said:  “That, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  broader  question 
which  should  be  settled  in  another 
maimer  or  through  legislation.”  He 
pointed  out  that  the  other  racing  news 
publications  under  the  same  manage¬ 
ment,  Racing  Form,  Racing  Guide 
and  Daily  Tab,  lack  general  news 
features  which  are  carried  in  the 
Morning  Telegraph. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  25  tipster 
sheets  continued  under  the  ban  put 


into  effect  Oct.  5  by  Commissioner 
Moss  at  the  instance  of  Mayor  La¬ 
Guardia.  It  was  hinted,  however,  that 
many  of  the  1,800  licensed  sidewalk 
stands  had  found  ways  to  get  the 
scratch  sheets  to  their  customers  de¬ 
spite  the  ban.  It  also  was  learned  that 
50  to  100  stands  licensed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Parks  are  not  affected. 
“I’m  no  censor,”  Park  Commissioner 
Robert  Moses  commented.  “The  same 
thing  that  appears  in  those  sheets  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  metropolitan  papers.” 

Replying  to  the  printers’  resolution 
condemning  his  course  as  an  illegal 
and  arbitrary  attempt  to  hamper  a 
free  press.  Mayor  LaGuardia  declared 
“I  have  taken  a  stand  and  I  expect  to 
fight  it  through.”  Asserting  that  the 
tipster  sheets  banned  had  “nothing  to 
do  with  racing”  and  “everything  to 
do  with  gambling,”  he  added:  “I  note 
what  you  say  about  unemployment. 
There  are  many  unlawful  activities 
that  would  employ  many  people.  It 
might  be  just  as  well  to  argue  that  a 
great  number  of  engravers  could  be 
employed  in  making  coimterfeit 
money.” 

Robert  M.  Green,  counsel  for  the 
Morning  Telegraph  and  the  three 
other  papers  of  the  same  management, 
said  that  the  papers’  circulation  in  the 
city  was  cut  in  half  during  the  period 
that  the  ruling  was  in  effect.  The 
Telegraph  and  the  Racing  Form  are 
25c  papers. 

Jacob  Brenner  is  counsel  for  the 
Armstrong  publications. 

TED  WOODYARD  DIES 

Wytheville,  Va.,  Oct.  14 — Edward 
D.  (Ted)  Woodyard,  45,  of  Spencer, 
W.  Va.,  and  New  York,  who  rose  from 
small-town  reporter  to  head  of  a 
chain  of  22  weekly  newspapers,  was 
found  dead  today  in  his  hotel  room  in 
Wytheville.  The  publisher  had 
stopped  here  on  the  way  from  Spencer 
to  New  York.  He  apparently  died 
Monday  of  natural  causes.  Mr.  Wood- 
yard  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Woodyard  Publications,  Inc.,  which 
operates  17  weeklies  in  West  Virginia; 
president  of  Woodyard  Publications 
of  Delaware  and  manager  of  the  Cam- 
elot  Publishing  Company  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. 

ONE-DAY  STRIKE 

Clahicsburg,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  14 — A  one- 
day  strike  of  approximately  25  typo¬ 
graphical  employes  yesterday  tied  up 
production  of  Clarksburg’s  two  news¬ 
papers,  the  Exponent,  morning,  and 
the  Telegram,  evening.  There  was  no 
dispute  as  to  wages,  hours  or  working 
conditions.  The  cause  of  the  strike 
was  a  demand  for  reproduction  of 
ads.  The  management  said  all  other 
departments  were  fimctioning. 


Nelson  Colls 
Scrap  Committee 

continued  from  page  7 


The  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser 
which,  along  with  the  Star-Gazette 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  conducted  a 
vigorous  campaign  in  Western  New 
York  at  the  instance  of  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  publisher  of  the  papers  and 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  printed  the  following  rhyme 
imder  the  title,  “Get  in  the  Scrap”: 
“While  one  ship  flies  the  flag  of  greed, 
“While  one  plane  sows  dictator’s  seed, 
“While  one  sub  carries  devil’s  freight, 
“While  one  gun  roars  a  hymn  of  hate, 
“While  there’s  one  fetter  on  the  just, 
“While  one  heel  grinds  God’s  laws  in 
dust, 

“While  there  remains  one  madman 
free, 

“There’s  work  ahead  for  you  and  me! 
“Get  in  the  scrap!” 

Key  Campaign  On 

Piles  of  scrap  lined  downtown  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  sidewalks  during  the 
week  and  T.  Glenn  Harrison,  scrap 
metal  editor  for  the  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  predicted  the  city 
would  exceed  its  100-pounds  per 
capita  goal  when  the  final  collection 
is  made  after  the  close  of  the  drive. 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  sponsored  through  its  news¬ 
paper  boys  a  key  collection  campaign 
for  Uncle  Sam’s  war  effort.  Labeling 
it  the  “Kids’  Key  Collection  Cam¬ 
paign,”  the  Standard-Times  went  all 
the  way  in  the  enterprise,  using  its 
964  newspaper  boys  as  collectors  of 
old  and  imused  keys.  The  newspa^r 
management  arranged  a  contest  for 
the  boys,  offering  prizes  totaling  $50 
to  those  bringing  in  the  most  keys, 
and  two  special  prizes  for  the  largest 
and  the  smallest  keys  obtained  in 
the  drive. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  publisher  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review, 
has  personally  ^ected  details  of  the 
drive  conducted  by  his  newspaper 
and  embracing  45  coimties  of  the  In¬ 
land  Empire. 

Scrap  metal  collected  from  the  plant 
of  the  Spokesman-Review  totaled 
32,085  poimds.  Included  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  were  the  drive  shafts  and  gears 
of  a  19th  century  steam  power  plant 
that  once  served  as  auxiliary  power 
to  run  the  presses.  Hiere  were  also 
more  modem  pieces,  such  as  the  brass 
jackets  of  the  color  press  on  which 
the  Sunday  feature  and  comic  sec¬ 
tions  are  printed,  and  the  fonts  of 
brass  linotype  matrices  for  the  type 
face  that  was  used  to  set  news  matter 
before  the  present  face  was  adopted. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madi¬ 
son,  acting  under  the  instructions  of 


AD  COUNCIL  NAMES  MORE  DIRECTORS 

MULTIPLYING  requests  from  government  departments  for  advertising  aid 
have  led  to  a  decision  to  add  to  the  board  of  directors,  according  to  Dr. 
Miller  McClintock,  executive  director  of  the  Advertising  Council,  Inc.  Re¬ 
cent  elections  include  William  Howard,  vice-president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.; 
Stuart  Peabody,  vice-president  of  the  Borden  Company;  Vernon  Beatty,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Swift  &  Company;  Carle  ton  Healy,  advertising  manager 
of  Hiram  Walker,  Inc.;  Allen  L.  Billingsley,  president  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  Inc.;  Thomas  D’A.  Brophy,  president  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.; 
Richard  Compton,  president  of  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.;  and  William  Rey- 
del,  partner  in  Newell  Elmmett  Co.  The  expanding  program  of  The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  accommodates  such  new  projects  as  Series  A  Bonds  for 
the  Treasury;  meat  rationing  for  OPA;  fuel  rationing  for  OWI;  transporta¬ 
tion  conservation  for  ODT;  typewriter  repurchase  plan  for  WPB. 

WPB  DRAFTING  NEWSPRINT  CUT 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  13 — An  order  curtailing  production  of  newsprint 
on  a  basis  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
governments  is  in  the  drafting  stage,  but  the  War  Production  Board  cannot 
forecast  the  date  of  issuance  imtil  negotiations  have  been  completed.  The 
exact  limitation  has  not  been  decided,  a  WPB  spokesman  said,  and  pub¬ 
lished  news  stories  purporting  to  reflect  the  results  of  the  conversations  were 
described  as  premature. 


Publisher  Don  Anderson,  str^ 


presses  of  all  metal  not 
their  running.  Removed 
roller  slides,  made  of  cold  rolled  * 
and  brass  name  plates. 

Linotype  Machine 
Val  Peter’s  2,400-pound  LiaoJ 
machine  headed  for  the  heap  d 
the  week.  For  years,  Mr  Peii- 


lisher  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 

Trifiiino  and  siv  nthor  r?. _  rB 


Tribune  and  six  other  GennanJ^B 
guage  newspapers  in  as  many  ^ 
said  he  had  offers  from  other  ^ 
lishers  who  wished  to  buy  the^ 
chine,  but  he  thought  it  would”*^ 
more  good  as  war  material. 

Some  newspapers  in  bklihoJ 
granted  their  shop  forces  hohda^ 
get  in  the  scrap.  Here  are  some 
esting  figures  if  any  reader  is  im' 
ested  in  arriving  at  what  cost  to  Dtn| 
papers  the  drive  is  being  put 

N.  D.  Welty,  publisher  of  Bvia 
ville  (Okla.)  Examiner  and  Ive. 
prise,  remarked  the  other  day  that 
campaign  in  Oklahoma,  where  it  j 
sponsored  by  members  of  the 
homa  Press  Association,  will  may 
cooperating  newspapers  more  thj 
$100,000,  including  the  $4,000  in  1; 
Bonds  being  put  up  as  prizes. 

South  Bond  All  Oit 

One  of  the  outstanding  newspa;*; 
jobs  was  that  conducted  by  the 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  In  addias 
to  its  own  county  of  St  Joseph,) 
which  South  Bend  is  the  county » 
the  coimties  of  Laporte,  Hk£] 
Marshall,  Fulton  and  Kosciusko 
placed  in  the  Tribune’s  area. 

Newspapers  in  each  county  fo 
their  individual  county  plans  and 
ganizations.  The  South  Bend  and  Sj 
Joseph  county  drive  were  under 
direction  of  ^anklin  D.  ^urtria-l 
president  of  the  Tribune  and  maniM 
of  its  radio  station,  WSBT.  BothiT 
newspaper  and  radio  were  usedfrw  j 
and  collection  began  Oct  4.  ’ 

The  Tribune  was  receiving  nwai 
donated  by  appreciative  citizens  dj 
will  erect  a  memorial  to  a  local  &■' 
zen,  who  was  killed  after  falling 
a  truck  during  collection  of  ictip. 

The  Wallace  (Idaho)  Pren-l 
took  direct  action  in  starting  the 
drive  by  tossing  a  press  onto  the! 
The  1907  model,  replaced  with  a 
machine  last  mon^  gave  the 
drive  an  18,000  potmd  start 
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VINCENT  W.  CANHAM,  agricultaal 

editor  of  the  Lewiston  (Jle.)  « 
and  Journal,  and  father  of  ErwinlF 
Canham,  managing  editor  of 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  died  OftlB 
at  his  home  in  Auburn.  He  w  •F 
Canham  had  been  connected  widil»| 
Sun  staff  for  nearly  40  years. 

Stephen  Joseph  Buckley,  72,  secr  j 
tary  of  the  Newport  (R.  !•) 
Corporation,  and  one  of  the 
newspapermen  in  Rhode  Island,  wl 
Sept.  28.  I 

Flying  Officer  Edwin  A.  GiW 
STROM,  former  staff  photognp* 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Doily 
of  injuries  sustained  in  a  booKi 
crash  in  the  British  Isles 
according  to  a  telegram  received  i)»|p 
10  by  his  parents.  „ 

Kenneth  Thomas,  who  at  van®  ^ 
times  had  been  city  editor  oJ 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  the  ^ 

and  the  old  Morning  Telegraph, » 
of  a  heart  attack  while 
master  of  ceremonies  at  a  Victoi?^ 
tertainment  program  at  the  1 
town  Gap  MUitary  Reservation 
cently. 

Herbert  Berg,  feature  editor 
New  York  Daily  News 
18  years,  died  this  week  ^ 
heart  attack  at  his  desk. 

65  years  old. 
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Mecfcflilcal  - Circoletion  Editorial  (Cont’d)  EditoriJ  (Cont’d) 

- : .  -..■naoer  olllce  equipment,  4  lino-  -  -  - - - 

ie.n.M  modem  press.  Box  1705,  Circulation  Manager:  Twenty  years’  experi-  Live-wire  with  fifteen  years’  newspaper.  Telegraph,  make-up  editor,  37,  seeke 
PnhiUher.  dice,  age  40,  married,  classification  3-A,  book  publishing  and  magazine  experience.  change.  Draft  deferred.  Nineteen  yeare 


r.vWis^eT 


Editor  *  *  •  now  working.  Qualifications  and  reasons 

_  for  seeking  a  change  can  best  be  told  by 

wont*d  * 

Sbd  Bied  casting  Dox  wanted  complete  with  circulation  Manager — twenty  years'  experi- 
not  that  would  take  a  mat  7^-75  ence.  Solid  background,  proven  record, 

niris  wide  and  18-20"  in  depth.  Box  jjggj  references.  Draft  exempt.  Can  build 


book  publishing  and  magazine  experience. 
Kditorial  and  publicity.  Works  like  a  man 
without  fuss.  Efficient,  thorough,  speedy. 
Can  edit  and  cut  copy — knows  magazine 
production.  Promotion-minded.  In  East. 
No  Hearst  papers.  Box  1750,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


1737,  Editor  &  Publisher _ 

—  .ingle  width  (two  pages  wide), 

®Ts&  printing  diameter--21%- nch 
»  nff  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  details 
Sdirice.  Box  1042.  Editor  *4  Pub- 

liiher.  _ _ _ j - — 

wZntMl  to  boy:  Klrod  complete  with  molds. 
'“Se  model  and  price,  box  1734,  Editor 
ji  Publisher. 


best  references.  Draft  exempt.  Can  build  - ; - 

at  low  cost  qualified  ABC  circulation;  Make-up  Man,  ten  years  experience;  draft 
can  work  any  department  of  newspaper.  exempt;  on  non-union  new.^paper.  A.  U. 


South  preferred.  Will  come  for  inter¬ 
view.  ’Tom  Biles,  Georgian  Terrace  Hotel, 

Atlanta.  Georgia. _ 

Traveling  Circulation  Supervisor  desires 
position  a.H  Assistant  or  City  Circulation 
Manager.  Eighteen  years’  experience — 
age  36 — family.  Box  1735,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Kropps,  Young  Hotel,  Lancaster,  Oliio. 

Managing  Editor,  City  Editor,  who  can  get 
results.  Nineteen  years'  experience,  3-A 
in  draft.  Can  write — and  write  well. 
Box  1730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


change.  Draft  deferred.  Nineteen  yeara 
metropolitan,  smaller  dailies.  Any  desk, 
rim  considered.  Box  1670,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  PROFBIETOB 

There  is  a  man  of  unusual  attainments 
based  upon  solid  newspaper  experience 
on  two  continents  who  wishes  to  leave 
the  metropolitan  environment,  where  he 
is  prominent,  and  take  editorial  charge 
of  a  progressive  daily  in  a  city  of  fifteen 
to  a  hundred  thousand  where  two  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  raised  happily.  This  man — 
a  capable  executive,  publicist  and  radio 
speaker  of  considerable  influence — is  just 
above  draft  age  and  now  in  his  prime. 
Box  1745,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


N*w>pop«rs  For  Sal*— Wanted  SItaetl***  WaitMl 

;^ii.nt  Weekly  Shopper  with  all  of  th>  Eiil*ri«l 

umst  advertUers  using  apace  every  — - -  ; 

iiS^on  yearly  contract  basis  in  a  good  A-1  reporter  (deferred)— rewrite,  deskman. 
1^1  town  in  the  Middle  West  of  30.000  Eleven  years’  experience  Macy  West- 

Owner  going  into  army  and  cheater  Newspapers.  Age  29,  references. 

Good  nrofitab^^  Available  immediately.  Box  1739,  Editor 


Photographer:  Wide  experienc#  on  D.  8.  Box  1745  Editor  4  PubHsher 

largest  papers.  Draft  free,  induatrioua  box  174o.  r-gitor  &  PuPiisher. _ _ 

Twenty  years  of  diversified  background  in 


1674,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

POSITIVELY  DKAFTPKOOF 
Quick,  capable  young  woniaii,  ten  years’ 
newspaper,  editorial,  publicity  ami  top¬ 
flight  radio  writing  experience.  Cornell 
and  Columbia  Journalism  degrees.  Wishes 
to  put  her  "drive”  at  your  service  I 
Box  1696,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


nrofltablfe  naner  Available  immediately.  Box  1739,  Jsaitor  lo  put  ner  arive  at  your  service  i 

r  a  fiod  2dv*ertlS?.g  Tan  Wiir?ril  4  Publisher.  _ _  Box  1696,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

,»  terns  over  a  long  Write  for  Alert  Girl  ^porter,  22  college  Kraduate,  Relations  job  in  South  or  New  York. 


isterview  and  it  will  be  arranged.  Box  desires  work  on  newspaper,  magazine, 

isss  Editor  4  Publisher.  trade  publication.  Experience  newspaper 

- — Weeklv  with  comnlete  ma-  and  national  magazine.  Available  imme- 

''“;^.J^?^.pcTpVant.  excl^  la“ge  diately.  Box  1733,  Editor  4  Publisher.., 

mdustrial  town  having  big  steady  pay-  Beauty,  brains,  and  hreedingl  Woman  re- 
rolls  Priced  about  $5,000  depending  on  porter,  feature  writer,  24.  college  back- 

terms  which  can  be  extremely  easy  for  ground.  Initiative,  imagination.  Two 

competent  person.  Owner,  entering  ser-  years’  all-round  newspaper  experience, 

rife  might  lease  or  exchange  for  Eastern  Now  assistant  editor  national  news  maga- 

fsim  or  house.  Full  information  given  in-  zine;  also  publicity  and  advertising 

onirers  who  indicate  publishing  compe-  agency,  (radio,  ad-copy)  experience.  Pre¬ 
tence  and  at  least  operating  capital.  ferred:  editorial  work;  Eastern  locality; 

H  Leighton.  124  East  27th  Street,  New  living  wage.  Box  1744,  Editor  4  Pub- 

York  City,  N.  Y. _ Usher. _ 


news  reporting,  editing.  Well  recom¬ 
mended.  Live,  aggressive.  Good  health, 
appearance  and  habits.  Single.  Seek 
position  small  daily,  weekly  —  moderate 
salary.  "Industrious,  conscientious  work¬ 
er,  faithful  to  every  duty,"  states  one 
publisher.  Box  1706,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Young  Lady,  now  doing  free-lance  publicity 
with  newspaper — editorial  experience — 


with  newspaper — editorial  experience — 

or  Managing  Editorship  on  Daily  or 

Weekly.  Twenty-five  years’  experience.  $3o. 00.  Shorthand,  tool  Box  17o3,  Edi- 
Former  director  publicity  large  railway ;  “  Publisher, 

former  publicity  agent  Ringling  Brothers; 

managing  editor  nationally-known  railway  _ 

magazine.  Have  held  every  newspaper  job  ,  lai  a  j 

from  cub  to  managing  editor,  draft  ex-  SltuatlOlf  Wont** 

emiit.  Head  own  agency.  Want  to  leave  Medumical 

New  England  climate,  but  do  not  object  - 

•o  New  York  or  environs.  Box  1731,  Edi-  Mr.  Publisher  —  if  you  need  a  composing 


Situations  Want*d 
Medumical 


OneoniUed  opportunity  for  well-balanced  personable  glrh  now  employed  is 

mechanical  man  with  $7,500  cash  down  interested  in  New  York  writing  job— 

narment  to  acquire  equal  half  interest  in  magazine  newspaper,  publici  y  or  wliat- 

me  of  the  most  profitable,  unopposed.  ever.  College  and  one  years  secretarial 

county  seat  weeklies  in  West;  6,000  experience.  Box  1740,  Editor  4  Pub- 

population;  growing.  Balance  paid  easily  I'^'her. _ 

out  of  profits  above  salary.  14  to  18-  College  man:  wants  connection  with  trade 
pagei  weekly.  Annual  volume  $30,000.  paper,  newspaper,  magazine.  Ambitious, 

Safe  investment!  Secure  future  I  For  versatile.  New  York  City  preferred.  Box 

ilrtaila,  write  my  agent.  ARTHUR  W.  1741.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Copyreader,  telegraph  editor,  36.  executive 


tor  4  Publisher. 

Beporter,  25,  tingle,  draft-deferred,  wanta 
editorial  position;  East.  Middle  Atlantic 
States  preferred;  over  five  yeara*  experi¬ 
ence  with  daily  of  20,000  circulation. 
Box  1666,  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 


pagei  weekly.  Annual  volume  $30,000. 
Safe  investment!  Secure  future  I  For 
drtaila,  write  my  agent,  ARTHUR  W. 


FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


experience  metropolitan,  suburban  dailies. 
Wanted:  Daily  newspaper  under  6,000 —  Acceptable  references.  3-A  draft,  depend- 

Atlantic,  New  England  States — by  well-  East.  Box  1752,  Editor  k 

known  publisher.  Guarantee  ail  replies  Publisher. _ 

acknowledged  in  strictest  of  confidence.  Dynamic  Beporter,  25.  desires  editorial  po- 
Box  1751,  Editor  4  Publisher.  sition  on  daily.  Former  college  editor. 

_  —  Draft  deferred.  Box  1716,  Editor  4  Pub- 

...  „  »  j  lisher. 


Staff  Cartoonist— Advertising  Comic  Artist:  advertising  and  circulation  departments’. 

tVo^i"  "  ‘^;^ic"  aXrtTsing  ‘’“car'i  "aturfs"  i  “>  and  get  full  pro- 

Absolutely  original  strips  I  Now  free 

lancing.  Desire  connection  with  news-  excuse  and 

paper,  syndicate,  trade  publication  or  service.  Your  r^ly 

magazine  with  opportunity  to  work  hard  Box 

on  the  "better  and  better’’  principle.  1717,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Ask  for  samples.  Location  immaterial — 

steady  assignment  prime  factor.  Age  37.  Mechanical  Superintendent:  fourteen  years’ 


room  foreman,  mechanical  superintendent 
or  a  production  manager,  or  if  you  con¬ 
template  changes  in  the  near  future,  al¬ 
low  me  to  prove  through  reliable  refer¬ 
ences  —  or  personal  conference,  at  my 
expense  —  that  1  have  the  ability  to  give 
you  peaceful,  economical  operation  with 
complete  mechanical  service  to  news, 
advertising  and  circulation  departments. 
I  know  how  to  care  for  and  get  full  pro¬ 
duction  from  machinery  investment,  and 
can  match  your  mechanical  expense  and 
payroll  dollars  with  service.  Your  reply 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
1717,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Box  1751,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


single,  draft  exempt,  6  ft.  Testimonial 
letters  available  if  desired.  Salary  $35- 
$50.  Box  1700,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Metropolitan  dailies.  Employed.  Age  38, 
married.  Excellent  references.  Box  1714, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


Sit*atl**s  W**t*d 

Advartkiag  Editor,  34,  family,  seeks  position  utilizing 

—  _  promotional,  public  relations  ability.  Fif- 

Alvsititlnc  Man,  36,  3-A;  ten  years'  sell-  t®®n  years’  all-around  experience.  Box 
ing,  weekly  editing  and  photography.  1662,  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 

Prefer  combination  on  large  weekly  or  - 

»mall  daily.  College  graduate.  Box  1749,  Editorial  Executive — Twenty-two  years  with 

Editor  4  Publisher. _  three  employers  on  newspapers  from  20,- 

anxrftwprgrifcx  ysaifa^'p'R  000  to  400,000  circulation;  last  fifteen  as 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER  ®By  editor  to  editorial  director.  Refer- 

TOP-PLIOHT  SALESMAN  encea  from  all  employers.  Age  43.  col- 

Fitiu.  ,  1-.  background,  married,  three  depend- 

tnetropolitan  experience.  _ A-1  h-alth  excellent.  Will  consider  fair 


Advsitislng  Man,  36,  3-A;  ten  years'  sell- 
ing,  weekly  editing  and  photography. 
Pnfer  combination  on  large  weekly  or 


Help  Wanted  —  Men  —  Women 

Advertising  copy  and  layout  man.  Must  Experienced  Photographer-Engraver  Wanted 


...... A-1  ents.  health  excellent.  Will  consider  fair 

iii.i.  I**  *°'****er  and  producer.  Good  investment  in  going  concern  or  responsi- 

17^’..  l*i*’  M®**?  “ef'bandising.  ble  position  with  future.  Box  1725,  Edi- 

‘O'  *  Publisher. 

lent  health.  Robert  Betdel,  800  Main  - 

Washington,  D.  C.  Phone  BxacnttTS  or  Bdltoxlal  — At  yonr  ■•rTle*l 
- — *  _ Thirty  years  of  experieneo  as  city,  tele- 


P*f*adalile,  young  Classified  Saleswoman- 
Ssperylsor.  Well-trained,  broad  experi¬ 
ence  in  classified  both  small  and  large 
newspapers,  plus  an  outstanding  record 
•*  a  producer-builder  I  Know  thoroughly 
the  fundamentals  of  classified.  Refer- 


litorlal  Executive — Twenty-two  years  with  have  newspaper  experience.  Capable  of  — one-man  type  operation.  $40.00  week- 

three  employers  on  newspapers  ^om  20,-  turning  out  smart,  selling  copy  rapidly.  ly,  plus  commission.  Butler  Eagle,  But- 

000  to  400,000  circulation;  last  fifteen  as  Neat  lettering  essential.  Medium-aised  ler,  Penna. 

city  editor  to  editorial  director.  Refer-  New  York  State  afternoon  daily.  State  puU-tlme  Renorter  ac’tinv  as  assistant  pditor 
encea  from  all  employee.  Age  43.  col-  martial  and  draft  itatua,  aaUry  ex-  “maU  daR?  New  York  Permanen?^ 

lege  background,  married,  three  depend-  peeted,  full  analiflcatlons  and  samples.  middle  -’ 

ents.  health  excellent.  Will  consider  fair  6ox  1711,  Editor  4  Publisher.  1  w  1 

investment  in  going  concern  or  responsi-  •  necessity.  Box  1732,  Editor  4  Pub- 

ble  position  with  future.  Box  1725,  Edi-  Advertialiig  Bianager  for  Soatheni  Daily  iisner.  _ 

tor  4  Publisher.  with  6,500  cireulatioa  in  most  progres*  National  Advartiging  Salesman  Wanted  who 

■  aive  city  in  State.  Must  be  draft  deferred.  knows  the  game  from  the  jobber,  dittribn- 

;acntiTe  or  Bdlborial  — A$  your  eerrleel  State  salary  and  experience  in  first  letter.  tor  and  branch  office  angle.  Agency  eon- 

Thirty  years  of  experieneo  ae  city,  tele-  Box  1698,  Editor  4  Publisher.  ‘sets  would  be  beneficial — not  essential. 


graph,  managing  editor,  pnblisher  and  .  . —  - . . 

newspaper  syndieate  editor.  Hard  worker.  Advertising  Salesman  for  permanent  posi 
draft-free.  Schooled  in  meohanical  as  tion  on  newspaper  twice  winner  of  NEA 

well  at  bnsiness  and  editorial  eScieney.  award  as  "America’s  Outstanding  Smal 

Serve  in  any  capacity.  Top-notch  refer-  City  Daily  Newspaper."  Either  man  oi 
encea.  Box  1660,  Editor  4  Pnbliaher.  woman  considered.  Please  send  photi 


knows  the  game  from  the  jobber,  distribu¬ 
tor  and  branch  office  angle.  Agency  con¬ 
tacts  would  be  beneficial — not  essential. 
Applicant  mast  be  3-A  or  draft  exempt. 
Apply  Box  1689,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


best.  Now  employed  in  '  ’ 

Middle  West,  but  desire  to  locate  in  the  Experienced  News  Photographer,  formerly 
Box  1738,  Editor  4  Publisher.  with  Now  York  Times.  Over  draft  age. 

r! — - - -  Have  car.  South  preferred.  Box  1702, 

"“Play^or  Classified  Manager,  twenty-two  Editor  4  Publisher. 


tion  ou  newspaper  twice  winner  of  NLA  jgMg  axomyl  mortori  and  aparta 

award  as  "Americas  Outstanding  Small  writer.  Wiro  or  wrfU  Zanesville  Pub- 
City  Daily  Newspaper  Either  man  or  li.hing  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

woman  considered.  Please  send  photo  ss - *  . - r - -r-^ — r - . 

and  complete  details  of  ^e.  experience  *"OtogT»pner  wanted  by  large  up- 


Tears  experience,  Claasiiied,  Display  and 
KolograYure;  copy  writer  and  layout  man- 


copy  writer  and  layout  man.  Feature,  sports,  age  27.  Draft  exempt.  Eight 


Pw  #  ■M’j  ’  winci  aiiu  lajuui  iiiuii. 

rreier  Midwest.  Seven  years  on  present 
riessificatioii  3-A.  Box 
J746.  Editor  4  Piihlishpr 


years’  experience.  Colorful,  aggressive. 
College.  References.  Box  1728,  Editor  4 
Publi<her. 


Tormer  newspaperman  willing  to  return 
■"in  cmnl  ^j|  ”  *  ifi**  from  retirement  to  fill  in  for  "duration" 

ISO-tan  nrf*o  .  ■“bitioui.  place  vacat^  by  editor-executive,  only. 

New  ■*^‘*“*7  Park,  where  honesty  and  proper  attention  will 

- ^ _ _ _  be  appreciated.  Address,  Box  1729,  Edi- 

Hard-hitting,  sincere  and  clean-living  — - Publisher. - 

business-getter  available  in  reasonable  Fourteen  years’  metropolitan,  small  dailies, 
“me.  Has  handl^  big  and  small  ch7rged^To"u^L^yrt‘^'^“ypew^^^^^^^^^  tej:'- 
newspapers  —  classified,  display  and  typef  Know  smali’^camerasf  Qualified  as 
KWeral  managership  jobs  over  the  information  specialist  under  civil  service, 
past  25  years  Would  He  a  wev  Draft  4-P.  Not  dissatisfied, 

caoahle  ac^.  .  “  a  very  Prefer  magazine.  Permanent.  Box  1727, 

w^Dle  asset  to  some  newspaper  s  ad-  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Box  1704,  Editor  &  - 

Publisher.  if  ‘h®  call  to  arms  deplete  your  staff,  I  can 


and  complete  details  of  age.  experience 
and  references.  ’The  HAS'TINtiS  DAILY 
TRIBUNE,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

Advertising  Salesman  with  ability  to  write 
copy  and  prepare  attractive  layouts  for 
New  .Jersey  Daily.  State  age,  past  con- 
nections,  salary  desired  and  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Box  1713,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor — man  or  woman — city 
of  40,000.  Mansfield  News-Journal,  Mau.s- 
fleld,  Ohio. 


state  New  York  industrial  company.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Prefer  deferred  man  with 
initiative  whose  work  has  been  used  by 
picture  services  and  magazines.  Men  in 
war  work  cannot  be  considered.  Box 

1742,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

New  England  Dally  ha.s  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  girl  or  young  woman  to 
learn  advertising.  Reasonable  starting 
salary.  Send  {ilioto  and  complete  details 
of  age,  experience  and  references  to  Box 
1710,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


place  vacated  by  editor-executive,  only.  Newspaper  Photographer,  experienced  dark 

where  honesty  and  proper  attention  will  room,  retouching.  Write  NEWS-PRESS, 

be  appreciated.  Address,  Box  1729,  Edi-  for  10,000  circulation  daily.  Per-  Santa  Barbara.  California. 


weeklies — mostly  editorial.  Never  dis-  H^IL’  ^”^**J®***  Manager,  The  Eagle, 

charged  I  Touch  system  typewriter,  tele-  Dothan,  Alabama. _ _ 

type.  Know  small  cameras.  Qualified  a»  ~  T'TT  11  TT  TT  TT  ^ 

information  specialist  under  civil  service.  ClrculaUon  Man  capable  of  handling  roun- 
Age  33.  Draft  4-P.  Not  dissatisfied.  try  circulation  and  city  criers.  Oppor- 
Prefer  magazine.  Permanent.  Box  1727,  ‘“““Y  t®''.,  The  News  Her- 

Editor  4  Publisher.  aid,  Suffolk,  Va. _ 

If  the  caU  to  arms  deplete  your  staff.  I  can  Competent  Reporter,  draft  exempt.  Write, 


manent  position  and  good  opportunity  for  P?  ,!r*^** 

hard  worker.  None  other  need  apply.  Sports  Editor,  primary  interest  local  sport.s. 
Give  age,  experience,  salary.  Harry  P.  Write  NEWS-PRESS,  Santa  Barbara, 
. .  ''  —  '  California. 


„  - - - -  pick  up  the  reins  where  they  were  ’'■i'®  «perience  present  employment,  sal- 

PnbUaher  s  Acel  Advertising  promotion  dropped.  Thirty  years’  picture  syndicate  Editor.  Dothan  (Alabama) 

jn*n,  metropolitan  experience  copy  and  experience,  covering  every  job  from  cap-  r-agie. 

mront  expert.  Good  salesman,  feature  ‘i®"  writing  to  editor  and  manager.  Pre-  nraft-exemrit  man  with  some  knowledge  of 
Tr.  news  analyst.  Pleasinir  nerson-  connection  with  picture  publication  Dealt  exempt  man  wiin  some  KnoiMeage  oi 

single,  draft  exempt,  oi  any-  New  Y'ork  City.  Six  years  with  The  New  rP®'''*  »"‘*.P“'‘  reporting. 

TriT  v?*'*’’’'  "quirements  modert.  Box  York  Times  Picture  Division.  Box  1724,  ‘>''®  smaH'Cirt  experience  preferred. 

Editor  4  Publisher  Editor  4  Publisher.  The  Troy  Daily  News.  Troy,  Ohio. 

®.*^***%®*!  *5,  If  you  prefer  experience  to  experiments.  Experienced  AdverUsing  Salesman  wanted 

snd  Eneli.^^’  o***'®  Christian  of  Scot  $45  gets  draft-exempt  writer.  Box  1747,  “y  leading  Illinois  Daily.  State  qualifica- 

tweai.  •  ““'Wtry  available.  Has  Editor  4  Publisher  tions  fully.  Box  1743,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

rection  "®^*  advertising  di- - - - - - -  ^ 

ment  Whitt  .K-i®.  ***P ‘“‘9  ®‘‘*'®' '‘®P*'‘‘  Information  or  reader  terviee,  eorrospon-  Experienced  Circulation  Manager  Wanted 
'■entiv*  nltimate  ex-  dent.  Over  twenty  yean  with  mechanical  for  afternoon  daily,  city  of  10,000  in 

Pobliihe?  ‘'®“‘  ®®*  Editor  4  magaiine.  Chicago  only.  Box  1650,  Edi-  '‘'®«t  Texas.  Apply  by  letter  to  The 

*'•  tor  4  Pnblisher  Sweetwater  Reporter,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 


New  York  City.  Six  years  with  The  New 
York  Times  Picture  Division.  Box  1724, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


sports  for  desk  work  and  part  reporting. 
One  with  small-city  experience  preferred. 
The  Troy  Daily  News,  Troy,  Ohio. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER  WANTED 

for  Oklahoma  Daily,  circula¬ 
tion  approximately  8,000.  Wire 
to  P.O.  Box  88,  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  giving  comiilete 
qualifications  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHeJpo] 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


SOME  of  the  guild’s  dmandj  wi 
granted,  thereby  adding  to  the  8^  I 
cial  load,  but  Milton  struggled  ^  I 
and  Johnson  I 


THIS  STORY  has  only  synthetic  time¬ 
liness.  We’d  prefer  not  to  write  it 
now,  having  a  folder-full  of  topics 
which  would  provide 
Geo.  Seldes  a  more  pleasant  oc- 

Discusset  cupation— but  if  we 

don’t  write  it  now,  it 
Chattanooga  probably  never 

get  written.  A  few 
days  ago,  a  young  New  York  newspa¬ 
perman  left  on  our  desk  a  recent  copy 
of  In  Fact,  the  four-page  leaflet  that 
George  Seldes  devotes  every  week  to 
slams  at  business  and  especially  the 
newspaper  business.  Our  caller 
pointed  out  a  story  purporting  to  give 
the  history  of  the  past  five  years  of 
Chattanooga  newspapers — a  version 
which  he  might  have  been  correct  in 
calling  a  “terrible  state  of  things.” 

Briefly,  Seldes’  thesis  was  that  the 
Chattanooga  News,  a  liberal  afternoon 
newspaper,  was  put  out  of  business 
after  it  had  attacked  the  Tennessee 
Power  Co.  by  advocating  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  municipal  lighting  plant; 
that  this  had  been  accomplished  both 
by  direct  efforts  of  the  power  com¬ 
pany  to  destroy  the  News’  circulation 
and  advertising  patronage,  and  by  a 
subsidy  granted  by  the  power  com¬ 
pany  to  the  Chattanooga  Free  Press, 
a  newspaper  which  entered  the  after¬ 
noon  field  after  a  start  as  a  shopping 
news  for  a  local  grocery  establishment. 

We  happen  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  Chattanooga  newspaper  sit¬ 
uation — more  than  George  Seldes 
could  have  known  when  he  wrote  his 
attack.  Our  knowledge  is  based  both 
upon  long  personal  acquaintance  with 
all  the  people  involved  and  upon 
knowledge  of  the  business  activities  of 
all  the  papers.  The  story  starts  nearly 
20  years  ago. 

George  Fort  Milton,  Sr.  died  in  1924 
after  having  conducted  the  News  as 
editor  and  publisher  successfully  for 
many  years.  He  left  the  paper  in 
excellent  condition  to  his  widow,  with 
the  understanding  that  his  son,  George 
Fort  Milton,  Jr.,  who  had  been  man¬ 
aging  editor,  would  succeed  him  as 
editor  and  president,  and  that  Walter 
C.  Johnson,  for  many  years  business 
manager,  was  to  continue  in  that 
capacity  and  to  cooperate  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  ways  with  the  young  editor. 
That  arrangement  was  satisfactory 
and  the  paper  moved  ahead  on  an 
even  keel,  making  its  usual  modest 
profits  for  the  next  four  years. 

In  1927,  Col.  Luke  Lea,  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  Rogers 
Caldwell,  a  lumberman  and  capitalist 
with  wide  Southern  interests,  decided 
to  establish  themselves  as  owners  of 
a  large  chain  of  newspapers  and  other 
properties,  including  banks.  They  had 
bought  the  Knoxville  Journal  and  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  had 
made  an  abortive  effort  to  purchase 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  when  they 
approached  Mrs.  Milton  with  an  offer 
for  her  controlling  stock  in  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News.  As  in  their  other 
purchases,  their  offer,  part  cash,  part 
time,  was  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  paper’s  normal  value. 


NATURALLY,  Mrs.  Milton  was  inter¬ 
ested.  Not  being  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  conduct  of  the  paper, 
she  liked  the  idea  of 
a  large  sum  of  cash 
and  a  yearly  incre- 
Despit*  m  e  n  t  considerably 

Heavy  Debt  than  any  she 

could  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  newspaper’s  opera¬ 
tions.  Not  so  George  Milton,  Jr., 


Saccettful 


and  Walter  Johnson.  The  pap>er  was 
their  life,  and  they  did  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  for  long  after 
Col.  Lea  and  Mr.  Caldwell  had  ac¬ 
quired  it.  They  informed  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton  that  they  would  meet  the  bidders’ 
offer,  and  to  do  so,  they  poured  every 
cent  of  their  live’s  accumulations  into 
the  task,  and  obligated  themselves 
over  a  period  of  years  for  the  balance. 

Even  at  the  inflated  valuation  im¬ 
posed  upon  it,  the  paper  did  all  that 
was  expected  of  it,  through  1928.  1929, 
and  1930,  meeting  its  interest  and 
amortization  charges.  Even  during 
the  two  bad  years  that  followed,  the 
record  compared  favorably  with  that 
of  other  newspapers  in  similar  fields. 
The  partners  were  enthusiastic.  Mil- 
ton  produced  a  vigorous,  interesting 
news  sheet;  Johnson  applied  his  ac¬ 
counting  and  administrative  skill  to 
keep  the  budget  balanced.  Expenses 
were  reduced,  but  fairly  and  with  as 
little  pain  as  possible. 

With  the  coming  of  the  New  Deal 
in  1933,  plans  began  to  develop  for 
the  use  of  the  immense  power  capac¬ 
ities  of  the  Tennessee  River,  which 
circles  around  Chattanooga  in  a  great 
horseshoe  bend.  George  Milton  was 
among  the  first  to  realize  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  plan  for  the  whole  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  basin,  and  threw  himself 
into  it  with  ardor. 

George  Milton,  to  this  writer’s  mind, 
could  have  made  a  great  historian. 
He  has,  in  fact,  written  several  notable 
contributions  to  American  history. 
He  liked  politics — not  the  job-giving, 
hand-shaking,  bell-ringing  type,  but 
the  use  of  politics  for  the  greater  good 
of  the  whole  people.  We  read  a  lot 
of  his  stuff  in  1933  and  1934,  and  while 
it  seemed  of  dream-like  quality  then, 
most  jf  it  has  become  reality.  Milton 
helped  mightily  and  without  much 
public  credit.  Time  and  again,  he 
was  called  from  his  desk  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  early  New  Deal  days,  and 
he  always  rolled  on  the  call,  letting 
the  paper  run  on  the  momentum  im¬ 
parted  by  occasional  interludes  at 
home. 

During  this  time,  the  News  came  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  municipal  power 
plant  to  tie  in  with  the  new  TVA 
facilities,  in  competition  with  the  local 
plant  of  the  TEPCO.  After  several 
years’  battling,  the  News  won.  Finan¬ 
cially,  the  paper  was  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  it  maintained  the  same  ratio  of 
advertising  and  circulation  as  it  had 
for  years  with  its  morning  contem¬ 
porary,  the  Times.  The  latter  did  not 
get  actively  into  the  power  plant  fight, 
and  at  no  time  championed  the  private 
utility  as  Seldes  says  it  did. 

After  the  fight  was  won,  the  News 
noticed  sporadic  losses  in  circulation. 
Investigation  proved,  indeed,  that  the 
power  company  had  sent  agents  to 
call  on  its  employes  and  stockholders 
in  Chattanooga  and  vicinity  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  stop  the  News  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Some  of  these  efforts  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  the  net  result  was  trivial. 
Advertising  volume  was,  apparently, 
not  affected  at  all. 

Enter  then  Roy  McDonald,  whose 
family  owned  a  large  grocery  business. 
This  yovmg  man  had  many  bright 
ideas  for  the  sale  of  more  groceries, 
among  them  the  distribution  of  a  free 
shoppers’  paper.  That  was  neither 
original  nor  effective,  so  McDonald, 
who  had  personal  charge  of  the  free 
sheet,  called  it  the  Free  Press,  added 
features  and  comments  and  eventually 
news.  When  he  put  it  on  a  paid  basis, 
he  coupled  a  week’s  subscription  price 


with  the  sale  of  groceries,  and  made 
some  headway,  if  not  newspaper 
profits,  without  evident  damage  to 
either  the  News  or  the  Times. 


New  Papers 
Start  But 
Miss  Fire 


NEXT,  the  Free  Press  got  quite  a  lot 
of  power  company  advertising  over 
several  years,  which  the  News  did  not 
get.  It  was  also 
How  the  brought  out  in  Fed- 
Damage  hearings  that  the 

Free  Press  received 
Was  Done  for  this  advertising  a 
rate  in  excess  of  that 
paid  by  department  stores  and  other 
large  space  advertisers.  And  it  was 
further  established  that  the  Free  Press 
received  concessions  on  its  power  bills 
which  were  not  available  to  other 
consumers,  including  the  News. 

We  have  no  defense  for  that  sort 
of  business,  which  was  properly  con¬ 
demned  at  Washington.  We  do  main¬ 
tain,  on  the  basis  of  knowing  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  it  had  no  vital  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  prosperity  or  the  eventual 
fate  of  the  News.  Other  newspapers, 
notably  the  Kansas  City  Star,  have 
engaged  far  more  powerful  utility 
enemies  than  the  Tennessee  Power  Co. 
and  have  been  opposed  by  newspapers 
under  subsidy  from  the  utilities,  and 
have  emerged  from  the  fight  victorious 
and  stronger  than  ever.  The  News 
was  up  against  something  different. 

Roy  McDonald,  who  is  dismissed  by 
Seldes  contemptuously  as  a  “grocery 
man,”  developed  into  a  highly  com¬ 
petent  newspajjer  operator.  With  or 
without  the  power  company’s  help,  it 
is  altogether  likely  that  he  would  have 
provided  formidable  opposition  to  the 
News  within  a  few  years.  His  term  of 
effort  was  shortened  by  George  Mil¬ 
ton’s  frequent  absences  on  public 
business.  He  was  also  helped  when 
Milton,  with  his  broad-gauged  view  of 
public  affairs,  became  impatient  with 
the  fumbling  and  incompetency  of 
Chattanooga’s  local  administration. 
Neither  knowing  nor  liking  local  pol¬ 
itics,  Milton  did  not  deal  the  hammer 
blows  by  which  he  had  won  the  utility 
fight;  he  used  a  technique  which 
might  be  called  “nagging,”  and  which 
irritated  without  seriously  damaging 
his  adversaries.  That  didn’t  sit  well 
with  some  of  the  News  readers.  The 
combination  of  circumstances  began 
to  reflect  itself  adversely  in  the  News 
operating  sheets  in  1937,  during  part 
of  which  George  Milton  was  busy  in 
the  State  Department  and  on  other 
government  duties. 

Elarly  in  1938,  he  returned.  Doubt¬ 
less  he  was  worried  by  the  paper’s 
financial  state,  and  the  steady  progress 
of  the  erstwhile  shopping  circular. 
Believing  that  “something  had  to  be 
done,”  he  relieved  Johnson  as  general 
manager,  assumed  those  duties  himself 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  and 
tried  to  get  the  ship  moving  ahead 
once  more.  The  1937-1940  depression 
was  then  in  full  swing,  however,  and 
little  progress  was  made.  On  top  of 
that  came  demands  from  the  local 
Newspaper  Guild  for  higher  pay, 
marked  by  a  short  strike. 

Uncuttable,  however,  were  the  ob¬ 
ligations  under  the  agreement  by 
which  Milton  and  Johnson  had  bought 
the  paper  ten  years  before.  And  they 
could  not  be  met.  A  new  arrangement 
was  made  with  Mrs.  Milton,  Sr.,  by 
which  Milton  and  Johnson,  the  princi¬ 
pal  stockholders,  put  their  holdings 
into  the  hands  of  the  bondholders 
temporarily,  in  return  for  a  new 
financing  plan  which  seemed  to  give 
the  paper  a  chance. 


pied  himself 

miscellaneous  tA 

in  and  out  of  ^ 
shop.  Payment,  n 
the  bondholdeis  J 
difficult  to  maintain,  and  the 
tions  were  shaved  down  a  bit  ^ 
under  an  agreement  studded 
usual  legal  technicalities.  * 
Finally  late  in  1939,  George  llib 
missed  one  of  these  “fine.3 
clauses  in  the  agreement,  and  i 
trustees  for  the  bondholders  notiej 
him  that  pursuant  to  the  clause  it, 
were  taking  over  the  property  to  pt> 
tect  their  principal.  ^ 

McDonald,  meanwhile,  had 
strated  capacity  as  a  newspaper  po^ 
lisher,  with  a  keen  grasp  on  all  fmt 
mentals  of  the  business.  He  was 
logical  buyer  of  the  paper  and  he  u 
it— at  1940,  not  1927,  values.  He  c<b. 
bined  the  evening  editions  of  tiu^ 
and  the  Free  Press  and 
the  Sunday  edition  which  the  late 
had  established  some  time  befoR 
That  gave  the  city  a  morning,  an  ow¬ 
ning,  and  two  Sunday  papers,  no* 
than  it  had  supported  in  30  yean 
The  situation  was  further  complicate 
when  George  Milton  announced  i 
1940  that  he  would  enter  the  field  wij 
the  Evening  Tribune,  to  be 
along  the  lines  on  which  the  New 
had  succeeded  under  his  early  edte 
ship.  His  venture,  unhappily,  n 
short-lived,  lacking  the  capital  to  pul 
it  through  its  infancy. 

Then  the  Times,  owned  by  the  esaa 
of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  who  had  left  it  i 
1895  to  find  fame  and  fortune  as  pm- 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times  in  do 
next  four  decades,  decided  that 
would  put  an  evening  paper  into  lit 
ring.  Here  there  was  no  question  d 
adequate  capital.  If  McDonald  k 
acquired  an  AP  membership  when!* 
bought  the  News,  the  Evening  to 
also  had  one.  In  addition  to  an  exo.- 
lent  staff  in  all  departments,  the  to 
had  “big  league”  advice  from  Nb 
York  on  all  matters.  The  Times  ina:- 
agement  confidently  expected  that  the 
new  venture  would  be  successfc 
within  a  few  months. 

It  wasn’t.  The  local  merchants  k 
not  supported  George  Milton’s  Trih- 
une.  They  did  not  support  the  nt* 
Evening  Times  in  the  volume  that  k 
been  anticipated,  despite  the  fact  di* 
the  paper,  editorially,  was  as  fine* 
could  be  expected  and  better,  pnih 
ably,  than  Chattanooga  could  d- 
ford. 

The  News-Free  Press  broke  evec 
on  its  evening  operation  and  m^' 
modest  profit  on  its  Siuiday  editk 
and  it  was  evident  within  a  year  ths 
the  aggressive  McDonald  was  not  p 
ing  to  be  driven  from  the  fieWj*' 
that  he  could  not  be  put  at  a  dik 
vantage. 


Merger 
Did  Net  Make 
‘’Moeepely** 
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THE  inevitable  result  was  a  meet*  I 
between  the  Times’  people  *‘1 
McDonald  at  which  a  sensible  ^ 
promise  was  reack 
The  Evening  Tin* 
and  the  Sunday 
Press  were  ^ 
inated,  leaving  ® 
field  as  it  was 
McDonald’s  invasion.  A  new 
ing  company  was  formed,  with 
Times  interest  holding  stock  con^ 
and  the  old  Times  plant  was  abr 
doned  for  the  modern  structure  of  ^ 
News-Free  Press,  where  both  pap^ 
are  now  published.  Business  op^  i 
tions  were  combined,  but 
the  papers  are  completely  bwlepeiKk, 
of  each  other.  This  arrangernent  I 
been  successful  in  several  cities  r 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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“TTKen  Gabriel  Toots  His  TrumpeU 
And  That  Last  Day’s  Done  for  Me, 
Just  Take  Me  Back  to  Memphis, 
Good  Old  Memphis,  Tennessee” 

^Negro  Folk  -Song) 


|\/f  PIUr^TJTQ  Now  311,000  Popu 
Jb  b  JL  a  iL  lotion.  One  of  Amer* 

ico's  Very  Top  Cities  in  Business  Goins.  World's  Lorg* 
est  Cotton  Morket.  Huge  Novol-Militory  Posts,  Defense 
Plonts.  Trode  Center  of  South's  Biggest  Morket  Area 
(Biggest  Populotion,  Biggest  Areo,  Biggest  Retoil  Soles). 

World’s  largest  cotton  market, 

Memphis  hondles  more  cotton 
thon  oil  other  Americon  morkets 
combined.  1942  cotton  prices 
ond  production  ore  the  highest 
in  9  yeors. 


1942  voluotion  of  Memphis  mor¬ 
ket  cotton  ond  seed  will  surposs 
the  Holf  Billion  Dollor  mork. 
Memphis  more  thon  ever  will  be 
one  of  Americo's  most  fertile 
morkets. 
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